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POST-OFFICE MONEY- 
ORDERS. 


In 1792, when the true British 


sailor was stoutly preparing to 
arts: 
of the globe at thirty shillings 


defy the French in various 


a-month; and when British mill- 
tary valour was fighting Tippoo 
Saib, in India, ata shilling a-day; 
it was felt as a great hardship, 
that the affluent warriors of both 
services could not transmit, safely 
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shilling was levied by Government, 
in addition. Five guineas was the 
highest amount which could be 
thus remitted; and the charge for 
that sum was four shillings and 
sixpence, or nearly five per cent., 
besides the price of the postage 
of the letter which contained the 
advice — perhaps a shilling more. 

Now, happily, the days of mono- 

oly have passed, and Mr. Rowland 

ill does the same thing for the 
odd sixpence, with an odd penny, 


and speedily, to their sweet-hearts at a profit to the Government of 
and wives, even from one part of|about seven thousand - pounds 
the United Kingdom to another, a-year; exclusive of the gain de-: 
their surplus capital. The Govern- rived from the enormous number 
ment — seeing the danger of|of letters of advice which Post- 
allowing the savings of its servants office orders have created. When 
to burn holes in their pockets — the privilege was extended from 
was good enough to concoct a snug soldiers and sailors to the general 
little “job,” by means of which public, the three monopolists of 
such pocket-conflagrations might the last century could divide 
be extinguished. tthe monopoly between them, on an average, no 
of transmitting money from one more than six hundred and fifty 
place to another was conceded to pounds per annum. No longer 
three gentlemen, in connection agothan the year 1838, the Money- 
with the Post-office. Their terms order Office was absorbed into 
were — eight-pence for every the Post-office; and, although 
pound; but, if the sum exceeded the charges. were reduced to a 
two pounds, a stamp-duty of one commission of sixpence for sums 
Household Words. XIU, - 
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not exceeding two pounds, and of| 


one shilling and sixpence for sums 
up to five pounds (which was, and 
is still, the limit), a chief clerk and 
two assistants were appointed to 
do all the business the public 
brought to them; and even they 
could only do it at a loss to the 
department. People could not 
afford to increase even thereduced 
charges for commission, by the 
eight-penny and shilling postages, 
. for their letters of advice. 

Penny Postage, therefore, is the 
parent of the gigantic Money- 
order system, which now flourishes 
in full activity. In estimating the 
advantages of that great stroke of 
economical, administrative, and 
commercial sense, many of its 
less prominent agencies for good 
are overlooked. . The facilities it 
has afforded for epistolary inter- 
communication are so wonderful. 
and self-evident, that we who 
benefit by them, are blinded to 
the hidden impulses it has given 
to social improvement and to com- 
merce, Regarded only as the 
origin of the present Money-order 
system, Penny Postage has occa- 
sioned the exercise of prudence, 
benevolence, and self-denial; it 
has, in many instances, stopped. 
the sufferings of want by timely 
remittances; and it has quickened 
the under-currents of trade by 
causing small transactions to be 
easily and promptly effected. 
These advantages can only be 
estimated by a consideration of 
. the fallowing facts. 
the advent-year of penny 

mmission on Post- 
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office orders was reduced to three. 
pence and sixpence for sums not 
exceeding two pounds and not 
exceeding five pounds respec: 
tively. In that year the numbei 
of orders granted in the United 
Kingdom was (in round numbers, 
which we shall use throughout, for 
the reader’s greater convenience) 
one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand, for anageregate amount 
of three hundred and _ thirteen 
thousand pounds. Even this was 
a great advance on the business 
previously done at the old prices; 
but what are the figures for the 
tenth year of penny postage: 
During the year 1850, the number 
of orders granted in the United 
Kingdom was four million’ four 
hundred and forty thousand, for 
amounts making up eight million 
four hundred and _ ninety-five 
thousand pounds; — only a mil- 
lion less than the yearly produce 
of the income and assessed taxes 
put together! This marvellous 
Increase can, perhaps, be better 
id ditearibe by being seen through 
a diminished medium. In the first 
month of the penny postage (1840), 
the issue of orders was about ten 
thousand in number, forsomething 
over sixteen thousand pounds; 
but in the month of December. 
1851, the number of orders issued 
was more than three hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand, for six hun- 
dred and ninety thousand pounds, 
That is to kay, during that single 


|month twice as many orders were 


taken out and aid for than were 
issued and paid in 1840 durimg 


|the whole year, This astonishing 
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increase will be accounted for’ 
when we explain the apparent 
hyperbole which classes Money- 
orders with prudence, charity, and 
commercial activity. 

No one will deny, that of all the 
ossessions vouchsafed to man- 
ind, the most difficult to keep, 

is money. That difficulty — a 
difficulty universally experienced 
and felt as pee in Her Ma- 
jesty’s naval and military services, 
as in any xind of service whatever 
— first brought the Money-order 
Office into extstence. It is be- 
cause it relieves that difficulty in 
some degree, that the Money- 
order Office is now so ekeansively 
patronised. Iormerly, when the 
young English provincial, or 
aspiring Scotchman, left his 
straightened home to seek his 
fortune in some distant town — 
and found it — the temptations 
that gleamed from his hoarded 
earnings often overcame him; 
and, instead of keeping them to 
remit, at some uncertain oppor- 
tunity, to his struggling relations, 
he squandered them on his own 

leasures. Now, that temptation 
is greatly lessened; he can send 
home his spare cash by the cheap, 


immediate, and safe agency of 
Post-office orders: to be applied 


either in relieving the wants of 
the recipients, or to be prudently 
invested for himself. The amount 
of money which is-passed‘to Ire- 
land in this way is vefy great. It 
can be ascertained, ga acer 
ly, by a comparison between the 
number of orders issued in Eng- 


land, and paid in Ireland, at 
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ordinary times, and so issued and 

aid during the Irish invasion, at 
bes aalane time. For instance, 
during the month of February 
1851 (the business during which 
month affords a fair monthly 
average), thirteen thousand orders 
were issued in England, and paid 
in Ireland with nineteen thousand 
pounds; but in theJuly following, 
thirty-three thousand English 
orders were presented in Ireland, 
in exchange for nearly thirty-three 
thousand pounds; being an excess 
over the transactions of February 
of nineteen thousand orders, and 
thirteen thousand eight hundred 
pounds. It would be a curious 
(but impossible) calculation which 
should show us how much of this 
large sum would have reached 
Ireland, under the respected 
ancient dispensation, when Irish 
hay-makers hoarded their money ; 
— after it had been hidden in 
holes and hedges; or screwed up 
in worsted stockings; or inserted 
in the linings of brimless hats. 
During the famine year (1847), the 
orderstransmitted hence and paid 
in Ireland, exceeded the average 
by one hundred and forty-three 
thousand, representing aboyt one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. This shows how readily 
the poor will help the poor, when 
facilities for so doing are] pre- 
sented to them. — The Money- 
order Office accounts paint the 
character of Scotland for pru- 
dence, saving habits, and com- 
mercial activity in small matters, 
in glowing colours. With a popu- 
lation two-thirds less than Ireland, 
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her absent sons and daughtersjcan now be ordered at once from 


sent home, for various purposes, 
during the year which ended on 
the 30th September, 1851, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. 
During the same period, the Irish 
absentees and their commercial 
connexions in this country for- 
warded to Ireland very little more; 
namely, two hundred and ninety 
thousand pounds. The poverty 
of the Irish remitters is strikingly 
shown by the smallness of the 
average amounts. Less than one 
hundred and fourteen thousand 
orders were issued to send the 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds to Scotland; while nearly 
double that number were taken 
out to forward the two hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds to 


head quarters in a penny letter. 
The goods are sent, through 
various conveyances, by the town 
shopkeeper; and payment for 
them is made per Post-office 
orders. Thus, we find that in all 
the great centres of trade or manu- 
factures, there is a great excess 
of orders paid, over orders 
granted. During the year ending 
on the thirtieth of last September 
the excess of payments ove! 
receipts, in Birmingham, wa: 
ninety-five thousand pounds; in 
Liverpool, eight thousand pounds; 
in Manchester, thirty-six thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. The 
great excess of payments is in the 
manufacturing towns; for, by the 
medium of Money-orders and 


Ireland. The average amount of penny postage, the watchmaker 
each remittance to Scotland was at Cheltenham or Plymouth can 
two pounds, three shillings, and as readily write for, pay for, and 
fourpence; while the average of] obtain by return of post from 
each order on Ireland was not Birmingham, any tool he may 
quite one pound, five shillings, require, as if the maker were his 
and sixpence. During the hay- neighbour in the next street. In 
making season, the average of| places, therefore, where trade and 
each order on the Irish offices manufactures are not the staple; 
was only fourteen shillings and where fashion resorts; or where 
five farthings. — as in cathedral cities — pursy 
. The Money-order system has respectability vegetates, the excess 
apenes up an enormous amount is the other way. The year’s 
of small traffic. In many country transactions, at Cheltenham, for 
placesithassupersededthepedlar, example, leave a large balance of 
and has lessened the number and orders issued, over orders paid. 
variety of those commissions with It is found, in effect, that all small 
which any member of a country Money-order offices issue more 
family is loaded, when he happens orders than they pay. | 
to be “going into town.” What- A great many money-orders are 
ever articles may be required by taken out as answers to advertise- 

amilies, by small manufac- ments. Tradesmen  especiall 

or by petty shopkeepers, have widened the circles of their 
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connection in this way. The 
amount of tea, coffee, confectio- 
nery, books, jewellery, wearing 
apparel, and innumerable other 
articles, which advertising traders 
get paid for in Post-office orders, 
would be astounding, if it could 
be ascertained. Answers (in cash) 
to charitable appeals, and pay- 
ment of small debts, are also much 
facilitated by Post-office orders. 
We mentioned in our account of 
“My Uncle,” that bank-notes 
were sometimes pawned for 
safety’s sake. In like manner, 
hawkers, trampers, sailors, and 
other humble travellers, take out 
money-orders in one place, to be 
paid to themselves in another. 
The Central Money- order Of- 
fice in which these remarkable re- 
sults have been produced and as- 
certained, isin Aldersgate Street, 
London, hard by the Post Office. 
It is a large establishment — large 
enough to bea very considerable 
Post Office in itself — with exten- 
sive cellarage branching off into 
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the swing all day, all sorts and 
conditions of people come and go. 
Greasy butchers and salesmen 
from Newgate Market with bits of 
suet in their hair, who loll, and 
lounge, and cool their foreheads 
against the grating, like a good- 
humoured sort of Bears; sharp 
little clerks not long from school, 
who have everything requisite and 
necessary in readiness; older 
clerks in shooting-coats, a little 
sobered down as to official zeal, 
though possibly not yet asto Cigar 
Divans and Betting-Offices; ma- 
trons who will go distractedly 
wrong, and whom no considera- 
tion, human or divine, will induce 
to declare in plain words what 
they have come for; people with 
small children which they perch 
on edges of remote desks, where 
the children, supposing them- 
selves to be for ever abandoned 
and lost, present a piteous spec- 
tacle; labouring men, merchants, 
half-pay officers: retired old gen- 
tlemen from trim gardens by the 


interminable groves of letters of| New River, excessively impatient 
advice, and receipts, all metho- of being trodden on, and very per- 
dically arranged for reference. sistent as to the poking in of their 
The room in which the orders are written demands with tops of 
issued and paid, hasa flavour of canes and handles of umbrellas. 
Lombard Street and money. It The clerks in this office ought to 
has its long banker’s counter, rival the lamented Sir Charles Bell 
where clerks sit behind iron gra- in their knowledge of the expres- 
tings, with their wooden bowls of sion of the hand. The varieties 
cash, and their little scales for of hands that hover about the 
weighing gold; and vistas of grating, and are thrust through 
pigeon-holes stretch out behind the little doorways in it, are a con- 
them — which are not without tinual study for them — or would 
their pigeons, as we shall present- be, if they had any time to spare, | 
ly see. Here, from ten o'clock to which assuredly they have not. 
four. keeping the swing-doors on The coarse-grained hand which 
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seems all thumb and knuckle, and _— A prosaic place enough at first 
no nail, and which takes upmoney sight, the Money-order Office is; 
or puts it down with such an odd, but, when we went there to look 
clumsy, lumbering touch; the re- about us, the walls seemed pre- 
tail trader’s hand which chinks it sently to turn to burnished gold, 
up and tossesitoverwithabounce; the clock to go upon a thousand 
the housewife’s hand which has a|jewels: the clerks to be the mi- 


lingering propensity to keep some 
of it back, and to drive a bargain 
by not paying in the last shilling 
or so of the sum for which her 
order is obtained; the quick, the 
slow, the coarse, the fine, the sen- 
sitive and dull, the ready and un- 
ready; they are always at the 
grating all day long. Hovering 
behind the owners of these hands, 
observant of the various trans- 
actions in which they engage, isa 
tall constable (rather potential 
with the matrons and widows on 
account of his portly aspect) who 
assists the bewildered female pub- 
lic; explains the nature of the 


nisters of Fortune, dispensing 
wisdom, riches, beauty, to the hu- 
man race. For, if you want to 
know what you are fit for (truc 
wisdom in itself) will not a money- 
order for five shillings in favour 
of the gentleman who pierces you 
through and through if you only 
show him your handwriting, settle 
it beyond a doubt! If you seek 
that one efficient recipe for curls, 
eyebrows, whiskers, sparkling 
eyes, and general bloom, can it 
not be yours to-morrow, through 
this wonderful establishment! If 
you want to acquire, for seven- 
and-sixpence sterling, that light 


printed forms putready tobe filled and elegant accomplishment which 
up, for the quicker issuing of) will enable you to realise from two 
orders and the greater exactness to twenty pounds perweek, during 


as to names; and has an eye on 
the Unready one, as he knots his 
money up in a pocket-handker- 
chief, or crams it into a greasy 
po ee If you have any 
pad money by you, be careful not 
to bring it here! The portly con- 
stable will whisk you into a back 
office before you can say Jack Ro- 
binson: will snip your bad half- 
crown or five-shilling pieée in half, 
directly; and (at the best) after 
searching inquiry, will fold the 


the whole remainder of your na~ 
tural life, have you anything to do 
but to take your money-order out 
and send it to the great philan- 
thropist, whose modesty is equal 
to his merit, and who lives retired 
behind initials! Or,.if your tastes 
be sporting tastes, and you would 
preter to realise a handsome com- 
ae on the turf, is not “The 

iddy’s Tip” (forthe small charge 
ercentage on 


of a crown, anda . 
e had by the 


your winnings) to 


pieces in a note of your name and next post, on remittance to the 
address, and consign them to a Kiddy from this place; and has 
bundle of similar trophies for not the Kiddy ever been The 
evermore! , Lucky One: and does he not refer 
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with pride to that eventful day/bounds. It is a fact, that since 
when he cautioned his kind pa-|the issue of that golden circular, 


trons to beware of Staggers’s lot; 
and is not the Kiddy absolutely 
sure that he can pick the winner 
from the field, this time, and lead 
the sporting gents who honour 
him with their confidence, to 
wealth and laurels! 

All these people, we found, on 
sober inquiry, in common with a 
host of quacks and fortune-tellers, 
really do use the office, and really 
do receive large sums of money 
from the unlucky pigeons, the re- 
cords of whose folly pass into the 
pigeon-holes. We were shown 
a circular, which has been very 
extensively disseminated in the 
provinces. It explains (with pat- 
terns of the article produced) a 
pretended patent for the manu- 
facture of a fabric in universal de- 
mand. It promises to each sub- 
scriber for one share, price five 
shillings, (to be sent, of course, 
per Money-order), not a paltry re- 
turn of three or four hundred per 
cent.; but a good round income. 
“Subscribers,” we quote the pre- 
cise words of the printed bait, 
“will, for every five shillings they 
invest, realise from seventy -five 
to three hundred pounds sterling 
per annum!” — to be paid, it is 


the Post-office authorities have 
paid to its concocter, — not hun- 
dreds, but thousands of pounds. 
Post-office orders have poured in 
from believersin ‘apossible profit, 
at such a rate, that three hundred 
pounds were handed over to the 
successful schemer in the course 
of one single week! Could Clair- 
voyance get a poe place, 
and read the sealed letters as well 
as deliver them, what insane cre- 
dence, what impossible hope, what 
glowing cupidity would be reveal- 
ed in the wrappers to those parti- 
cular Post-office orders! Perhaps 
a clergyman writes to inquire 
whether the first quarter’s pro- 
duce of his five shillings enclosed 
(on the before-mentioned scale of 
productiveness), is likely to be- 
come due about September? be- 
cause, at the beginning of that 
month, possibly, “he has a little 
bill of exchange to take up!” So, 
a lady, writing, itis likely, in Au- 
gust, wishes to open a school in 
December: and does the gentle- 
man think that, by that time, her 
five shillings will have grown into, 
— say even fifty pounds? The 
next letter may show (megieri- 
cally) the inmost soul — and the 


politely stated in another part of five shillings — of a young gentle 


the prospectus, quarterly. Now, 
rational people will say that the 
wild extravagance of such a pro- 
mise, exceeding all possible gulli- 
bility, would be its own defeat. 
The said rational people, how- 
ever, will be (as they sometimes 
are) in error. Credulity has no 


man, who is *“ loved and beloved,” 
&c., and who wishes to know 
whether, if he take a house at 
Lady-day, the first instalment of 
the annual fortune will arrive in 
time for him to enshrine his idol in 
it with the requisite appliances for 
persons about to marry ? 
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It is right, however, to observe, 
thatthe authorities, when they find 
themselves accidentally and inno- 
cently agents in carrying on such 
infamous schemes, take advantage 
of any informality to withhold the 
payment, and restore the orders 
to the deluded senders. 

This sort of mystification is even 
more surprising than that under 
which certain uneducated indivi- 
duals (Irish) have been known to 
labour. The belief has more than 
once been manifested at a Money- 
order office window, that the mere 
pamens of the commission would 

e sufficient to procure an order 
for five pounds; the form of pay- 
ing in the five pounds being deem- 
ed purely optional. An Irish gen- 
tleman (who had left his hod at 
the door) recently applied in 
Aldersgate Street for an order for 
five pounds on a Tipperary Post- 
office: for which he tendered (pro- 
bably congratulating himself on 
having hit upon go good an invest- 
ment) sixpence! It required a 
lengthened argument to prove to 
him that he would have to pay the 
five pounds into the office, before 
his friend could receive that small 
amount in Tipperary; and he went 
away, after all, evidently con- 
vinced that his not having this 

order was one of the personal 
wrongs of Ireland, and one of the 
particular injustices done to here- 
ditary bondsmen only. 

To pass from the Pigeons to the 
Pigeon-holes, it may be observed 
that, in the paying department, 
there are eleven hundred of the 
latter (Heaven knows how many 
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of the former; they are incal- 
culable) corresponding to the 
eleven hundred Money-order 
offices spread all over England. 
The Scotch and Irish advices have 
pigeon-holesto themselves. When 
an order is presented, the clerk 
goes straight to the hole marked 
with the name of the town it has 
been issued from. If the order 
correspond in every respect with 
the advice, the cash is instantl 
paid. | 
The number of Money-order 
offices in the United Kingdom is 
nearly seventeen hundred; their 
accounts are dealt with,in Alders- 
gate Street, by one hundred and 
seventy-eight clerks. So promptly 
and accurately are these accounts 
posted up, that a balance of the 
whole kingdom as to money-orders 
is struck daily; and, by two o’clock, 
the state of each deputy’s (or post- 
master’s) account can be accu- 
rately ascertained — what he owes, 
or what is due to him — up to the 
latest postal communication. 
That the gigantic operations of 
the entire system may be seen at 
one view, we present an account 
of its transactions during the year 
which ended on the thirty-first of 
last December: — The number of 
orders issued in the United King- 
dom during that time, was nearly 
four million seven hundred thou- 
sand, for money amounting to 
nearly nine millions sterling. The 
cash which changed hands by the 
intervention of the Post-office 
Money-order office — in other 
words, the combined total of issues 


and payments of money-orders, 
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in the United Kingdom, during|/Office, alone, equal to seventeen 
last year, was upwards of seventeen | thousand pounds per annum! 


millions sterling; a sum more than | 


equal to one-third of the whole 
official expenditure of this very 
expensive and rather official 
country. Every day, an inter- 
change of small sums (each 
averaging in England and Wales 
no more than one pound, eighteen 
shillings, and ninepence) takes 
place in the United Kingdom -by 
theagency of Money-order offices, 
to the amount of upwards of fifty 
thousand pounds. 


The revenue of the Money- 
order Office exceeded its expen- 
ses, in the year 1851, bymorethan 
seven thousand pounds of profit. 
The same office, before the im- 
Sada improvements of the last 

ew years had been effected, cost 
the country a loss of ten thousand 
six hundred pounds. 


Despite the prodigious increase 
‘in the business of the department, 
which we have pointed out, its ef- 
ficiency has been doubled, and its 
cost almost halved.By superseding 
seventy-eight superiluous ledgers, 
the labour of sixty clerks has been 
saved; by simply reducing the 
size of the money-orders and ad- 
vices, the expense of paper and 
iat alone has been diminished 
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IwAve often heard doubts ex- 
pressed, and conjecttres ha- 
zarded, as to who and what man- 
ner of people they may be that 
read the Supplement ofthe Times 
newspaper. Thata very fair pro- 
portion of the subscribers and 
readers of that journal do so, isa 
fact, I take it, apparent to, and 
acknowledged by, the frequenters 
of parlours, coffee-houses, club- 
rooms, and hotel snuggeries. Ad- 
mitting always that it 2s read, it is 
not by any means so certain who 
reads it. The advertisers may do 
so, wishing, like careful men of 
business, to make sure that they 
have had their pennyworth for 
their penny. ‘The proof reader 
reads it bon gré, malgré, though, 
very likely, while toiling downthe 
dreary columns of uninteresting 
announcements, he may say, with 
Ancient Pistol, in the Great Leek 
Consumption Case, — “I read and 
eke I swear.”” But do you or I, 
reader, affect the perusal of that 

ortentous broad-sheet-with the 
alfpenny oan ? From time to 
time we may glance at the Edu- 


y eleven hundred pounds per cation near London column; at 


annum; while the abolition of the New Discoveries in Teeth; at 
separate advices of each transac- the Sales by Auction; and the 
tion has economised the number Horizontal Grand Pianofortes: 
of letters by forty-six thousand, but we know that the really in- 
weekly. The upshot is, that these teresting “ads.” are in the badly 
economical reforms have effected of the paper; that the profligate 
@ saving in the Money-orderi initials are entreated to return to 
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their parents, or to send back the 
key of the tea-caddy in the 
second or third column of the 
front page; and that the un- 
fathomable hieroglyphics hold 
sweet converse in the same loca- 
lity. In that Pactolean frontpage, 
who knows, from morning to 
morning. but that Messrs. Wou- 
ter, Gribble, and Sharp, of Gray’s 
Inn, may publicly express their 
wish to communicate something 
to our advantage to us? In that 
front page, conscientious cabinen 
have found the wearing apparel 
and jewellery we have lost, or 
dog-fanciers (more concientious 
still) the dogs which have been 
st — well, mislaid. In that same 
page we can put our hands on all 
the announcements we want: — 
the Steam Navigation, which is to 
waft us to Rotterdam and the 
Rhine, or to Paris, vid Calais, in 
eleven hours; of the exhibitions 
and dioramas we delight in wit- 
nessing; of the charitable asso- 
ciations it so pleaseth us (kind 
souls!) to subscribe to; of horses 
and carriages, we buy or sell, and 
of the oats, which good Mary 
Wedlake so pertinaciously desires 
to know if we bruise yet. If we 
want clarks or governesses, or, as 
clerks and governesses, are our- 
selves wanted; if we wish to bor- 
row or to lend money, orto see 
what new books or new music 
appeal to our taste, literary or 


musical, we find them, if not in 


the front page, still almost inva- 
riably in the main body of the 
“'Times;”’ 


it is only on special. 
neragions — when the honourable 
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Member for Mugborough divides 
the house at two o’clock in the 
morning; or the Crushclod Agri- 
cultural Society holds a meeting, 
unusually stormy or lengthy; or 
my Lord Centipede gives a din- 
ner, at which everybody drinks 
everybody’s health, and returns 
thanks into the bargain, — that 
the really interesting advertise- 
ments are crowded into the 
Supplement. On other occasions, 
that document remains a dreary 
acceptance for the education, 
teeth, pianoforte, and auctioneer 
advertisements, with the addition, 
sale of a few camphine lamps, 
iquid hair-dyes, and coals at nine 
shillings per chaldron. Yet the 
Supplement is read by thousands, 
—not merely by that pale man in 
the brown cloak and the discon- 
tented face opposite to me, who 
has engaged the Times de facto 
after me, and is only, I canplainly 
see, affecting to read the de jure 
Supplement; having rage in bis 
heart, caused by the conviction 
(wherein he is right) that I intend 
to keep the paper till I have read 
the leaders through; — not mere- 
ly by him, but by the numerous 
and influential class of persons 
who are interested in a phalanx 
of advertisements, which I have 
hitherto omitted to enumerate, as 
among the contents of the dullest 
Supplement; and which have re- 
ference to Houses to Let. This 
is, at least, mytheory. Ifeverl 
see a man really immersed in the 
perusal of the Times Supplement, 
and appearing to derive any ge- 
nuine interest therefrom, I make 
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retty sure that he has either a 
Touse to Let, or that he wants to 
take one. 
~ Houses to Let! The subject is 
fraught with speculative interest 
for those philosophers who are 
contentto leave the sun, the moon, 
the pre-Adamite dynasties, the 
Mosaic theory of creation, the 
digamma, and the perpetual mo- 
tion, to their betters; and canfind 
sufficient food for philosophy in 
the odds ana ends, the sweeping 
of the house of life — who can 
read homilies in bricks and mor- 
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guishing characteristics of the 
present mra of civilisation. The 
house-agents of the Daily Courant 
now, of the Public Ledger, or the 
Evening Intelligencer, would 
have been coupled with the an- 
nouncement pur et simple, that in 
such and such a street, or part of 
the court, there was a House to 
Let. They might, perhaps, have 
added, at the most, that it was 
over-against the Bear Garden, or 
that it formerly belonged to a 
tradesman possessing an infal- 
lible cure for the scurvy, and who 


tar, sermons in stones, the story of “made the very best purl that 


a life, its hopes and fears, its joys 
and woes, in the timbers of a dila- 
pidated pigstye, in the desolation 
of a choked-up fountain, or the 
ruins of a springless pump! 

We change our dresses, our 
servants, our friends and foes — 


ever was brewed;”’ but there they 
would stop. Catch us doing any- 
thing of the sort in these enlight- 
ened days. Where our benighted 
erandfathers had boys’ and girls’ 
schools, we have seminaries, 
academies, lyceums, and colleges, 


how can our houses expect to be for young ladies. Where they had 
exempt from the mutabilities of sales “by inch of candle,’’ we 
life? We tire of the old friend, have Mr. George Robins. A 
and incline to the new; the old spade isn’t a spadein 1852, but 
baby is deposed in favour of the something else; and with our 
new baby; the fat, turnip silver- house agents, a house is not only 
watch our father gave us, gives a house, but a great many things 
place to a wold Geneva — we besides. 

change, and swop, and barter, A House to Let may be a man- 
and give up, and take back, and sion, a noble mansion, a family 
long for, and get tired of, all and| mansion, a residence, a desirable 
everything in life — why not of residence, a genteel residence, a 
houses too? So the Supplement family residence, a bachelor’s 


of the Times can always offer 
Houses to Let; and we are conti- 
nually running mad to let or hire 
them, as vice versd, six months 
hence, perhaps, we shall be as 
snatincally eager to hire or to let. 

Subdivision, classification, and 
elaboration, are certainly distin- 


residence, a distinguished resi- 
dence, an elegant house, a sub- 
stantial house, a detached house, 
a desirable villa, a semi-detached 
villa, a villa standing in its own 
grounds, an Italian villa, a villa- 
residence, a small villa, a compact 
detached cottage, a cottage ornée, | 
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and so on, almost ad infinitum. 
Rarely do the advertisements 
bear reference only to a house, a 
villa, or a cottage: we must call 
the spade something in addition 
to its simply agrarian title. 

Now, are all these infinitesimal 
subdivisions of Houses to Let 
merely intended as ingenious 
devices to charm the house-hirer 
LP latte in the manner of Mr. 

icoll, with regard to his over- 
coats, and Messrs.Swan andEdgar 
with reference to ladies’ cloaks 
and shawls; or do there really 
exist subtle distinctions, minute, 
yet decidedly perceptible, be- 
tween every differently named 
house? Can it be that the desi- 
rable residence has points calcu- 
lated to satisfy desire in a diffe- 
rent degree to the elegant predi- 
lections to be gratified by the 
elegant residence? Can it be 
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between a cob and a hack, a racer 
and a screw; or to the initiated 
in dog-lore, between agreyhound 
and a setter. 

I do not pretend to any pecu- 
liarly nice perception as to things 
in general. I cannot tell to this 
day a hawk from a falcon (be- 
tween the former bird and ahand- 
saw I might be able to guess). It 
was a long time before I could 
distinguish between a leveret and 
a rabbit, or tell very high venison 
from decomposed shoulder of 
mutton; and [ will not be certain, 
even now, if I could tell, from the 
odour (being blindfolded), which 
was pitch and which tar. So, the 
immense variety of Houses to Let 
has always been to me a mystery, 
the subtle distinctions in their 
nomenclature sources of per- 

lexed speculation. ‘There may 
be those who are more learned 


that a residence, after ‘all, is n’t than I am — those who, with simi- 
a house, nor ahouse aresidence? Jar acuteness as the gentlemen 
It may beso. People, in the in- mentioned in Hudibras, who had 


nocence of their hearts, and un- 
accustomed to letting or hiring 
houses, may imagine that there 
can be no very material difference 
between a villa, a genteel villa, 
and a compact villa; but in the 
mind of the astute house-agent, 
and equally intelligent house- 


been beaten till they could tell to 
a splinter of what wood the cudgel 
was composed, and kicked till 
they knew if the shoe were “calf- 
skin or neat’s leather” — can 
mark the strong connections, the 
nice dependencies, the gradations 
just of houses, mansions, villas, 


hirer, differences, varieties of and residences, and with their 


size, aspect, and convenience, 
immediately suggest themselves, 
and to their experienced eyes 
there are as many points of dis- 
tinetann hetween the centeel and 


“pervading souls look through” 
the wondrous variety of Houses to 
Let. 

I can only theorise. I have 
studied the Times attentively, 


ble and and gazed wearily at the elon- 
e visual gated crimson baize-coverec 
ohorses panels in the. use-agents’ win: 
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dows, on which, written ‘on slips 
of foolscap, the announcements 
of Houses to Let are secured with 
pale eae dy wafers. Goodness 
nows how far from the actual 
mark I may be; but you shall 
hear what my ideas are on this 
very open House question. 
irst, of the Mansion. What 
manner of house would you ima- 
gine that to be? I take itto besi- 
tuate at Kew, vossibly at Chiswick, 
eradventure at Putney. Red 
rick, stone window casings, a 
great many chimney-pots, a steep 
flight of steps before, t. 
Perhaps the advertisem 
that it is “approached b¥u®.¢ays 
riage drive.” 
riage drive, the mangy gravel, 
weeds and grass springing up be- 
tween; the brown ragged lawn in 


the middle; the choked-up flower- 


beds, with pieces 








I can see that car- 


of broken|remainder. 
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mansion was occupied by the 
Reverend Doctor Brushback. It 
was called “Smolensko House” 
then, and on Sundays and holi- 
days a goodly procession of 
youths educated therein issued 
from it. A small confectioner’s 
(‘“‘sock-shop,” the boys called it) 
was started in the adjacent lane, 
on the sole strength of the school 
custom; and Widow Magele, the 
green-grocer, who supplied the 
establishment with birch-brooms, 
actually started her boy Dick ina 
cart with a live donkey from her 
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. Increased profits. But the Re- 


and Doctor Brushback, at the 
mem fifty-seven, and in a most 
Seeecountable manner, took it 
into his head to turn the wife of 
his bosom out of doors. Thenhe 
flogged three-fourths of his 
scholars away, and starved the 
Then he was sus- 





bottles and fractured tobacco- pected of an addiction to strong 


pipes, where there were once gera- 
niums and heliotropes. ‘There 
must be a wall in front, and a 
pair of rusty iron-gates, or more 
probably a paint-destitute portal, 
scored over with drawings in 
crayons of unpopular church- 
wardens, and fierce denuncia- 
tions of the Pope of Rome, the 
College of Cardinals, and the New 
Police Act. This door is blistered 
with the sun, dinted by the peg- 
tops and hocky-sticks of savage 
boys. In the centre you may see 
a parallelopipedal patch, where 
the paint is of a lighter colour, 


and where there are marks of so. 


» bygone screws. ‘That was where 
the brass plate was, when the 


drinks, and of breaking Leather’s 
(the shoe, knife, and general 
errand boy’s) head, because he 
could not tell him what was Greek 
for a boot-jack. Smolensko House 
speedily presented that most me- 
lancholy spectacle, a bankrupt 
school; and the last time I heard, 
of Doctor Brushback, it was on a* 
charge (unfounded, of course) at 
the Public Office, Bow Street, of 
being drunk and disorderly in the 










gallery of the Standard Theatre. 
Was not.@@y mansion, after this, 
Minerva‘#puse Finishing Aca- 
demy forges Ladies? Surely 

They Gimp devoted 
themselveq Btask of tuition 


senwe of its onerous 
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duties, and strenuously en-, day mornings with nothing on, to 
deavoured to combine careful speak of, save a leather apron. 
maternal supervision with the ad- and a meerschaum, assuring the 
vantages of a finished system of, public generally that he was Peter 


olite education (vide Times). 

ut the neighbourhood was pre- 
judiced against the scholastic 
profession, and the Misses Gimp 
found few scholars, and fewer 
friends. Subsequently, their crack 
scholar, Miss Mango, the heiress, 
eloped with Mr. De Lypey, pro- 
fessor of dancing, deportment, 
and calisthenics. The resident 
Parisienne married Mr. Traga- 


canth, assistant to Mr. Poppyegadd 


the chemist, and the Misses am 
went to ruin or Boulogne. aa 
sight of my mansion about h@ 


for atime atleast. It must, how- 


ever, have been rented by Captain 
Vere de Vere Delamere, and his 
family, who paid nobody, and, 
owing innumerable quarters for 
rent, were eventually persuaded 
to remove by a bribe from the 
landlord. Or was the mansion 
ever in the occupation of the 
celebrated Mr. Nix, who said he 
belonged to the Stock Exchange, 


‘the Great? 


I glance again at the advertise- 
ment, and find my mansion de- 
scribed as a “noble” one. In that 
case, I should say it was in some 
nice, marshy, swampy, reedy part 
of Essex, where the owls scream, 
and the frogs croak blithely at 
night. There are two stone hawks 
sculptured above the gates; a 
garden, as tangled and savage- 
wig as an Indian jungle; a 
» fountain; and maimed, 
Woken-nosed, mildewed statues, 
pottering on moss and weed- 
‘covered pedestals. In the old 
time, the Earl of Elbowsout lived 
at the “noble” mansion; but his 
lordship has resided in sunny 
Italy for many years, deriving im- 
mense benefit (not pecuniary, of 
course) from a judicious con- 
sumption of Professor Paracel- 
sus’s pills. He hasan heir; and, 
whenever Inspector Beresford 
forces open the door of some 










and removed in the midst of! harmless house in Jermyn Street, 
winter, and at the dead of night, with sledge hammers, you will be 
taking with him, over and above pretty sure to find, among the list 
his own furniture, a few marble of prisoners conveyed to Bow 
mantel-pieces, register stoves, Street,on a suspicion of indulging 
and other trifles, in the way of _In the forbidden game of chicken- 
fixtures? Or was this mansion hazard, the names of Robert 
the one taken by Mr. Pluffy, im- Smith or of John Brown; one of 
mensely rich, but centric, whom, you may be as certain, is 
s and no other than Lord Viscount 
Mynted all Hawker, his lordship’s son. 

mee, kepta “Convenient Mansion,” says 
wegersisted in the Times, again. Ah! I know. 
“his gate on Sun- A big, square block of a house, 









, 
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very small windows, iron-barred, poor Hood’s plaintive poem with- 
and a high wall inside. Just) out thinking that Stanfield Hall — 
suitable for Doctor Muffles’s shutup, untenanted, moat-dried 
asylum for the insane; plenty of|— would be a very counterpart, 
cold water laid on. Very conve- now, of the house he shadowed 
nient! — Family Mansion. Plenty forth. 

of bed-rooms, high gate on the Not, however, to forget Houses 
nursery-stairs, stables, coach- toLet. Shall I take the Bachelor’s 
house, and detached room, for the Residence? An invisible hand 
gardener. — “Picturesque Man- points to Highgate — an inward 
sion.” Decidedly picturesque, but feeling suggests Mitcham. J go 
damp. Picturesque in proportion for Cricklewood: Kilburn is too 
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as it ig ruinous, and out of all 
habitable repair. ‘Thomas Hood 
wrote a beautiful poem once, of a 
Picturesque Mansion—A Haunted 
House — and which has haunted 
me ever since. ‘Che choked-up 
moat; 
flapped their wings on the roof; 
the foul insects, that wove webs 
inside; the gaunt rats, that held 
unholy gambols in the kitchen; 
the weed-grown courtyard, win- 
dow-sills, and door-steps; the 
damp feculence, dust, dirt, rust, 
about all er everything; the one 
sunbeam, coming through a 
grimed window, and illuminating 
a bloody hand. ‘There had been 
a murder done there, and the 
house was haunted. I can well 
believe it. I, too, saw, once upon 
a tine, a mansion, where a toul 
and wicked murder had been 
done. I saw labourers searching 
the muddy moat for the weapons 
of the assassins; I was taken to 


the obscene birds, that. 


near, and Edeeware too far; but 
Cricklewood holds a juste milieu 
between them. I can see the 
Bachelor’s Residence — a pert, 
smart, snug, little habitation, 
standing alone, mostly; for your 
bachelor is incorrigible (steady 
or fast) with regard to musical in- 
struments. Your fast Bachelor 
will manage the Redowa on the 
cornet-i-piston; and your steady 
one, set “Ah! non giunge,” to 
hard labour on the flute — but 
will practise; and — should their 
bachelors’ quarters happen to be 
supported, right and left, by fa- 
mily residences — the inhabitants 
of Acacia Terrace or Plantain 
Grove are apt to become re- 
markably disagreeable in they 
reclamations to the bachelor him- 
self. The bachelor is a bank- 
clerk, very likely, or a stock- 
broker, not over-plethoric just 
yet with profits; or a young fellow 
with a small independence. He 


see the corridor where the deed has a front garden and a back 
had been done; and I followed garden; both, ten to one, pro- 
the footsteps of the murderer vided with a trim little summer- 
through mud and slush, snow and house, whewihe is very fond of 
>straw, from the mansion to the sitting on few 


: : Hefternoons with his 
farm he lived at. I never read friends, clad in bachelor-like 
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deshabille, consuming the grate- railings, frequently enlivened and 
ful beer of Bass, and gently ornamented by the three-quarter 
whiffing the cutty-pipe of Milo, Beart of a pretty servant maid. 
or the meerschaum. He has Whenever you see the butcher, or 
flowers, but has a faint idea that the baker, or the grocer’s man, at 
the tobacco-smoke does not do the door of the Desirable Resi- 
them any good. He has ahouse- dence, you will be sure, if you 
keeper — generally middle-aged, watch, to see him produce a red 
and frequently deaf — many account-book; for people who 
friends, more pipes, and fre- keep lodging-houses invariably 

uently an anomalous kind of|run bills with tradesmen, probably 
little vehicle, drawn by an ec- to give an air of veracity and 
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centric pony, and which he calls 
his “trap.” Sunday is his great 
day. All his fly-rods, fishing- 
tackle, gardening implements, 


colourable truth to their per- 
severing assertion, that they have 
alittle bill to pay to-morrow. If 
the lady who keeps the Desirable 


guns, rabbit-hutches, and pipe- Residence is married, you will not 


racks, are overhauled on that day; 
grave judgments are passed on 
the dogs and horses of his 
friends; and an impervious cloud 
of Bird’s-eye or Oronooko hangs 
about the little summer-houses. 
But the bachelor marries; goes a 
little too fast, perhaps, or dies 
(for, alas! even bachelors must 
die); and so his Bachelor’s Re- 
sidence is To Let. 

The Desirable Residence. Ihave 
the secret of that ‘House to Let,” 
I will be bound. A lodging-house! 
What could there be more de- 
sirable, in the way of a residence 
than that, I should like to know? 
Twelve-roomed house, in Man- 
chester Street, ManchesterSquare. 
Blue damask curtains in the first- 
floor windows; red ditto in the 
parlour windows; a never-disap- 
earing placard, of Apartments 
urnished (for, however full the 

~ ” gehouse maybe, it always 
to have a marvellous capa- 


be very far out, if you assert that 
her husband has something to do — 
with the Docks, or that he is a | 
barrister’s clerk, in good practice. 
You can’t be wrong, if you set him 
down as an indifferently-dressed 
man, with an umbrella, who, when- 
ever he speaks to you, calls you 
“Sir.” If your landlady should 
happen to be a widow, take my 
word for it, that “she was not 
always in these circumstances;”’ 
that her late husband’s executors 
have used her shamefully; and 
that she has a pretty daughter or 
niece. 

Unless I am very far out in my 
theory, the “Substantial Resi- 
dence” is a lodging-house too, 
and the “ Genteel Residence” not 
very far from it. Cecil Street, 
Strand, for the former, and Cam-* 
berwell for the latter, would not 
be very wide of the mark. Cecil 
Street is fullof substantial houses, 
in which lodgers, sometimes not ‘ 


more); and area, quite so substantial as the houses, 
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continually dwell. -The prices of 
provisions are high in Cecil Street, 
and the quantity of nourishment 
they afford far from considerable. 
Penny loaves are twopence each, 
and you can’t get more than one 
dinner off a leg of mutton. The 
profits arising from the avocations 
of the landladies of substantial 
residences must be so large, that 
I wonder that they ever come to 
be advertised as ‘to let” at all. 
Perhaps it is that they make their 
fortunes, and migratg¢o the “ ele- 
pant residence,” @mmmeghe ‘‘dis- 






icing the locale of these two 

pecies of ‘Houses to Let,” 

lgravia and Tyburnia? They 

after all, be wasting their 
_.-,-nee and their distinction in 
Golden Square, Ely Place, or 
Kennington Oval. Yet I am al- 
ways coming across, and reading 
with great unction, paragraphs in 
the newspapers, setting forth that, 
‘“‘after the marriage of Miss Ara- 
bella Constantia Tanner, daughter 
of Hyde Tanner, Esq., of the firm 
of Bender, Cooter, and Tanner, 
of Lombard Street, to the Honour- 
able Captain Casey, son of Lord 
Latitat, the happy couple partook 
of a magnificent déeiner at the 
elegant residence of the bride’s 
father in Hyde Park Gardens:” 
or else it is, that ‘‘last evening the 
Earl and Countess of Hammer- 
smith and Ladies Barnes (2), Sir 
John Bobcherry, Pillary Pacha, 
&c., &c., honoured Sir Styles and 
Lady Springer with their company. 

Household Words. XIE. 
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to dinner at their distinguished 
residence in Eaton Place.” Ican 
always imagine tall footmen, 
magnificent and awful in plush 
and embroidery, lolling at the 
doors of elegant and distinguished 
residences. J don’t think I can 
be very far wrong. I reside, my- 
self, over a milk-shop, and I know 
that to be neither ah elegant nora 
distinguished residence; but are 
there not both elegance and dis- 
tinction in the stately Belgrave 
Square, and the lofty Westbourne 
Grove? 

Coming, in the pursuit of this 
superficial examination of “ Hou- 
ses to Let,’”’ I stop puzzled at the 
word “House,” simple, unadul- 
terated, unaccompanied with 
eulogy, or explanatory prefix. 
I have my theory about it, though 
it may be but a lame one. The 
lone, silent “House” must be 
one like that celebrated one at 
the corner of Stamford Street, 
Blackfriars, which, with its two 
companions, everybody has seen, 
and nobody knows the history 
of — a house unlet, unletable, 
yet always to let. New, a house 
agent having any bowels or con+ 
science whatsoever, could not call 
this a desirable house, nor a con- 
venient house, nor:*@n elegant 
house. So, being tof: good a man 
of business to callitanill-favoured 
house, a dirty house, and a vil- 
lanous house, as it is, he calls it a 
“House.” <A hoe it is, sure 
enough, just agiiiMiarse, albeit 
spavined, wind-(iw, glandered, 
staggered, lame,"wrown, a kicker 
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and aroarer, is ahorse still. But 
what a horse, and what a house! 

A “Genteel House” seemeth to 
me different to agenteel residence. 
The latter’s employ I have else- 
where hinted at; the former I take 
to be situate somewhere in Gower 
Street, Keppel Street, or Guild- 
ford Street, or in some of those 
mysterious thoroughfares you are 
always getting into when you don’t 
want them, and never can find 
when youdo. Inthegenteel house, 
I should think, two maiden ladies 
must have lived — sisters pro- 
bably; say, the Miss Twills, 
whose father was Twills of Saint 
Mary-Axe, sugar-baker; and 
whose brother, Mr. Twills, in 

artnership with Mr. Squills, can 

e found in Montague Place, 
Bedford Square, where the two 
carry on a genteel business as 
surgeons and apothecaries. The 
Miss Twills kept a one-horse fly 
(not one of your rakish-looking 
broughams, be it understood), 
with a corpulent horse (serious of 
disposition, and given to eating 
plum-cake when he could get it), 
and a mild-looking coachman, 
who carried a hymn-book in his 
pocket. One day, however, | 
surmise, Miss Jessy ‘Twills, the 
youngest and prettiest sister (she 
did not mind owning to forty) 
married the Reverend Felix 





Spanker, of Saint Blazer’s 
Chapel, in Milman Street. Miss 
Betsy Twi t to live with her 
married st ae two lead the 
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ever), and the genteel residence 
took its place in the category of 
“Houses to Let.” 
The “Detached House”’ bears 
its peculiar characteristic on its 
front; it stands alone, and nothing 
more can be said about it; but 
with the “semi-detached house” 
here is a subtle mystery, much to 
be marvelled at. Semi-detached! 
Have the party-walls between two 
houses shrunk, or is there a bridge 
connecting thetwo, asin Mr. Beck- 
ford’s houg@gig Landsdown Cres- 
semi-detached 
Mee house with a fiel 
@%#nd a bone-boilin; 
factory on the other. Sen. 
detached may mean half-tumblinj 
pieces. I must inquire into it 
he “mansion,” - the “resi 
dence,” and the “house,” seen 
to indicate to me dwellings o 
some considerable degree of im 
portance and extent; the “villa, 
the “cottage,” and the “lodge, 
seem to indicate smaller places o 
abode, though perhaps equalling 
if not surpassing, their contem 
poraries in elegance, gentility, 
distinction, convenience, desi- 
rableness, substantiality, &c., &c. 
There is one thing, however, cer- 
tain about the villa — one sound 
basis to go upon, which we do not 
ossess as regards the “house.” 
The “house” is ambiguously 
situated, it may be, in Grosvenor 
Square, in Pall Mall, or in Brick 
Lane, Spitalfields, or Crown Street, 
Seven Dials; but the villa is neces- 
sarily suburban. You could not 
call a house (however small it 
might be) situated between a pie- 
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shop and a pubiic-house, a “ villa.” 
A ened hagse in Fleet 
Street would be a novelty, and if 
you were to call it a Gothic lodge, 
would be a greater novelty still; 
while Covent Garden Market, or 
Long Acre, would scarcely be the 
locale for a cottage ornée, or an 
Italian villa. I recognise cottages, 
villas, and lodges, with the addi- 
tion of ‘‘hermitages,” ‘“priories, 
“oroves, “boxes,” “retreats,” 
&c., on all suburban roads; — 
in Kensington, Hammersmith, 
and Turnham Green; in Kings- 
land, Hackney, and Dalston; in 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Horn- 
sey; in Camberwell, Peckham, 
and Kennington; in Paddington, 
Kilburn, and Cricklewood; their 
roads, approaches, and environs, 
inclusive. And a fair proportion 
do these suburbs contribute tothe 
‘Houses to Let” in the Supple- 
ment of the Times. | 
The “villa standing in its own 
grounds,” is generally suggestive 
to me of stockbrokers. Great 
people are these stockbrokers for 
villas; for driving mail-phaetons, 
or wide-awake looking dog-carts ; 
for giving capital dinners and 
wine. The young man who has 
a stockbroker for a friend, has 
need but to trouble himself only 
concerning his lodging and 
washing; his board will take, 
care of itself, or, rather, will be 
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the most prominent characteristic 
of a stockbroker. He is always 
“wanting to stand’’ something. 
His bargains are made over sherry 
and sandwiches; he begins and 
ends the day with conviviality. 
What a pity it is that his specula- 
tions should fail sometimes, and 
that his clients should lose their 
money, and himself “sold up’’ —° 
ostracised from ’Change, driven 
to dwell among the tents of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, or the cities of 
refuge of Belgium, the boorish 
and the beery! Else would he 
be living in his own ground- 
surrounded villa to this day, 
instead of its being confided to 
the tender mercies of Messrs. 
Hammer and Rapps, auctioneers 
and house-agents, as a “House 
to Let.” 

“An Italian Villa to Let.” 
Pretty, plausible, but deceptive. 
The house-agent who devised the 
Italian prefix was a humbug. 
Start not, reader, while I whisper 
in your ear. The Italian villa is 
a shabby little domicile, only 
Italian in so far as it possesses 
Venetian blinds. JI know it; for I, 
who speak, have been egregiougly 
sold, lamentably taken in, by this 
mendacious villa. 

‘“A Villa to Let.” Not elegant, 
desirable, distinguished, nor Ita- 
lian; but a villa. It has bow 
windows, I will go bail. A green 


amply taken care of in the villa verandah over the drawing-room 


of his Amphitryon. Next, I should 
say, to a decided penchant for 
betting odds, and a marked 
leaning towards the purchase and 
sale of horseflesh, hospitality is 


window, for a trifle. Zwo bells, 
one for visitors, and one for ser- 
vants. The viljg is suitable for 
Mr. Covin (of thé firm of Feraud 
and Covin; Solicitors), who has 


Q* 
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been importunéd so long by|jbad modern pictures he painted 


Mrs. Covin to abandon his sub- 
stantial residence in Bedford Row, 
that he has at last acceded to her 
wishes. Covin is a portly man, 
with a thick gold chain, a bald 
head, and a fringe of black 
whisker. He is fond of a pecu- 
liarly fruity port; and his wife’s 
bonnet-box is a japanned tin- 
coffer, labelled “Mr. Soldoff’s 
estate.” He won’t live in the 
villa long, because he will get 
tired of it, and long for Bedford 
Row again, with its pleasant odour 
of néw vellum and red tape. He 
will let it to Mr. Runt, the 
barrister, or Mr. Muscovado, the 
sugar-broker of Tower Street, 
or Mrs. Lopp, the comfortably- 
circumstanced widow, who was 
so stanch a friend to the Reve- 
reid Silas Chowler; the same 
who, in imitation of the famous 
Mr.* Huntingdon, S.S., called 
himself H.B.B., or Half-Burnt 
Brand. | . 

r-What should the “ coitage ornée” 
be like, I should wish to know (to 
jump from villas to cottages), but 
that delightful little box of a place 
at Dulwich, where a good friend 
of mine wads wont (wont, alas!) 
to live. The strawberries in the 
garden; the private theatricals 
in the back parlour; the pleasant 
excursions on week days to the 


jectured 


in his. life-time, by the exquisitely 
beautiful ancient ones he left us 
at his death); — the symposium 
in the garden on Sundays; the 
clear church-bells ringing through 
the soft summer air; the piano- 
forte in the boudoir, 4nd Gluck’s 
“Che faro senza Enridice?” 
lightly, gently elicited from the 
silvery keys (by hands that 
are cold and powerless now), 
wreathing through the open win- 
dow; the kind faces and cheerful 
laughter, the timid anxiety of the 
ladies concerning thelastomnibus 
home at night, and the cheerful 
recklessness with which they 
subsequently abandoned that last 
omnibus to its fate, and con- 
impossibly fortuitous 
conveyances ‘to town, ultimately 
terminating in impromptu beds. 
How many a time have I had a 
shakedown on the billiard-tablé 
of the cottage ornée? How many 
a time — But my theme is of 
Houses to Let. 

And of “Houses to Let,” it 
appeareth to me, I have been 
unconscionably garrulous, without 
being usefully communicative. I 
have said too much, and yet not 
half enough. In houses, I am yet 
at fault about thelittlemushroom- 
like rows of flimsy-looking tene- 

ents that spring up on every 


old College — (God bless old Side in and about the suburbs; in 


Thomas Alleyne and Sir Frang 
Bourgeois, say! Had & 


rick-fields, in patches of ground 
where rubbish was formerly shot, 


former done nothing worthier of and vagabond boys turned over 


etion in bgp life than found 
r old place, or thé latter 
“ed for all the exéerably 


three times for a penny. I have 
yét to learii in what speciés of 
“House sit.Let’ the eccenttic 
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gentleman formerly resided, who 
never washed himself for five-and- 
forty years, and was supposed to 
scrape himself with an oyster- 
shell after the manner of the 
Caribbees; where it was, whether 
in a house, a villa, a residence, or 
a cottage, that the maiden lady 
entertained the fourteen tom cats, 
which slept each in a fourpost 
bedstead, and were fed on turtle 
soup. I want to know what ‘every 
convenience” means. I should 
like to haye.some further informa- 
tion sméd tent “oa select number” 
nmplies. I am desirous 
- ning inwhat category of 
roused to Let” a house-agent 
rwuuld rank a tenantless theatre, 
a chapel without a congregation 
or a minister, an empty brewery, 
or a deserted powder-mill. 
Finally, I should like to know 
what a “cottage” is. Of the 
cottage ornée I have spoken; the 
compact cottage, the detached 
cottage, the semi-detached cot- 
tage, speak for themselves; but 
I am as much puzzled about the 
simple cottage as about thesimple 
house, mansion, or villa. In my 
youth I had a chimeraof a cottage, 
and drew rude outlines thereof on 
aslate. It had quadrangular tiles, 
a window immediately above the 
door, palings at the side, and 
smoke continually issuing from 
its chimney. Its architecture was 
decidedly out of the perpendicu- 
lar; afterwards, perusing works 
of arural and pastoral description, 
a cottage became to me a little 
paradise of ivy, and honeysuckles, 
and woodbine. It had a pretty 
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porch, where a young lady in a 
quilted petticoat, and a young 
gentleman in a flapped waistcoat, 
both after the manner (and a very 
sweet one itis) of Mr. Frank Stone, 
made first and last appeals to each 
other all the year round. The 
times have changed, and I, 80 I 
suppose, have changed with them. 
[ am sceptical, ignorant, unde- 
cided, about the cottage now. 
Sometimes it is the slate-pencil 
cottage, sometimes the Frank 
Stone one, sometimes the cottage 
of the sixpenny valentines, ss 
ting which, by a bright yellow 
serpentine path, a pera in & 
blue coat, and a lady in a pink 
dress, wend their way to the altar 
of Hymen. Sometimes, oh reader 
of mine! I see other cottages, 
dreadful cottages, squalid cot- 
tages, cottages in Church Lane, 
Saint Giles’s, where frowsy women 
in tattered shawls crouch stolidl 
on the door-step; where ragged, 
filthy children wallow with fowls 
and pigs amidst the dirt and 
squalor. Sometimes I see cot 
tages in my fondly pictured rural 
districts — cottages dilapidated, 
half unroofed, where ggunt 
agricultural labourers are sullenly 
wrangling with relieving officers ; 
where white-headed, brick- dust 
faced children cry for bread; 
where mother is down with the 
fever, and grandmother bedrid- 
den, yet querulously refusing to 
go into the dreaded “House.” 
Perhaps I am wrong in all this. 
Perhaps all these theories about 
mansions, residences, houses, vil- 
las, and the inexplicable cottages, 
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after all may be but wild and im- 
probable theories — crude, vague, 
pirposeless speculations. 
nave said my say, and shall be 
wiser some day, 
matters besides ‘“ Houses to Let.” 


THE CAMERA-OBSCURA. 


A SUNDAY MORNING LECTURE. | 


OH, NATURE! ever wondrous, ever new, 
Whose magic varies with each passing 
glance; 
Thy common scenes are lovely as ro- 
mance; 
Thy daily life a miracle most truc, 
Ever awake, our senses to entrance. 


All thou dost touch, a similar touch can 
five, 
And all become enchanted who touch 
thee 
Thy forms, that pradthe in vital energy, 
Are of such power their very shadows live, 
Till Art partakes thine immortality. 


’T is Sunday morn: 
day ! 
Come, then, with me, and mark how 
Nature moves 
In the broad field of Christian faiths 
' and loves; 
And, ina mirror, lit by her own ray, 
See how her smile all narrow feuds re- 
proves. 


a bright and lovely 


Grey misty lightthe shadowy disk illumes, 
Which sways and lurches like a deck, 
at sea; — 
And clouds, fields , housé-tops, in con- 
fusion flee, 
Till the round plane a steady blank be- 
comes, 
And all stand round in darkness, si- 
lently. 


A mead appears, all bright with pasture 
green, 
Yrere 2 sae miniatures of cattle 


gra. 
A Liliputian herdsman loitering strays 
Across the delicately-pictured scene; — 
And his dog follows — searches, leaps, 
and plays. 


But I 
Thepen in other 
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Now glides the disk; a windmill from 
grey space 
Works threatening into view, 
whirling arms, 
Whose fleeting shadow o’er the grass, 
alarms 
A group of children, coming near the 
place, 
Who pause — and watch the giant’s 
dangerous charms! 


with 


The miller’s wife in the trim garden 
stands, 
And trains the tangled honeysuckle 
bowers; 
Then stoops. — Ah, see! 
enchanted flowers, 
Which now she gathers in her tiny hands, 
And shakes them clear ches recent 
spring-tide showers? . 


are those 


A promenade — with many a . voted 


group: 
Ladies in undulating robes — young 
maids , 
Old men, and boys — all living, yet all 
shades! 
And now a child comes with a rolling © 
hoop! 
*T is gone — "tis here again — it nears 
-—— it fades! 


Now, in a sandy bay upon the shore, 
Two lovers enter slowly; — all unseen, 
As they believe — bending with tender 

mien — 

Hand clasping hand, and looks that tell 

far more, 
While thus they pass, and glide beyond 
the scene 


A pier slides in! — the masons chip the 
stone, 
And near them stands a sun-burnt 
sailor-boy} 
A horse and cart, no larger than a toy, 
Move onwards, while a distant kite is 
blown 
Among the clouds,and dances as in joy. 


The harbour, with the shipping; — masts 
and spars, 
And miniatures of men, and boys in 
boats, 
Who row across; and now all darkly 
floats 
Black smoke along the alr — yon steamer 
roars ! 
But of her storm-song apell- -bound are 
the notes. 
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Silence and wonder, darkness, and soft 
ght 
Surround us — fill us with their in- 
fluence ; 
We feel strange pleasure, like a novel 


sense 
Derived from Art and Nature — Science, 
Sight — 
Which GOD permits, in His munificence. 


Glide onward, disk: — and now we ’re in 
the bay, 
With all its tossing billows, life, and 
foam ; 
A sea-gull soars above its briny home, 
Descending now, to swim amidst the 
spray; 
Now rising, o’er the masts and cliffs to 
roam, 


Uither the steamer beats her noiseless 
way! 
Real— yet silent, as 't were all a dream! 
Men, engines, motion, colour— as we 
deem 
Proofs of reality — doth she display ; — 
Yet "t is a picturo passing o'er a screen! 


She steams along — her passengers we 
scan — 
She hoists a 3ail — she tacks — a very 
sprite 
Smiting the waters backward in her 
flight; 
Her size, from stem to stern, not halfa 
span! 
_And thus she works her way beyond 
our sight. 
The ae sea-shore. The tide is coming 
n, 
And breaks in rows of silver-gushing 
waves, 
As silently as spirits rise from graves! 
And all is rapture —with no earthly din,— 


Nor ec’en a whisper from the hollow 
caves. 


Divine, ee solitude of soundless mo- 
ion, 
Whose foam, like year on year, flows 
up the shore! 
Imagination loves thee evermore, 
Bowing itself in this reflected ocean, ; 
God's slightest shadow truly to adore! 


sea-guil passes through the 


Again the 
sk 


in the surge, and beats her spar- 


Dips 
kling wings! 
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Rises aloft in widening oval rings ! 
Down-slanting near dark rocks, she now 
doth fly, 
And a white wavering line, soft gleam- 
ing, flings. 


Once more green meads, with cattle 
grazing round! 
A mimic orbit have we traversed, fleet! 
Are we awako? This earth — these 
moving feet — 
Seem perfect; yet no odour, taste, touch, 
sound! 
The real and the visionary meet! 


'T is a new planet-surface we behold! 
Our own — yet not our own — dl- 
minished — dumb; 
A world of dream-like coloured sha- 


dows come ~~ 
And go — more exquisite than e’er was 
told 
By pen or pencil; yet they have no 
home. 
Their birth ia from the darkness into 
light; 
But into datkness when their forms 


return, 
For them no spheric installations burn— 
No glories treasured in the ecstatic night: 
Poor pilgrims are they of earth’s shows 
extern! 


Not so, the substances that lend them 
life ; 
Not so, the human images that give* ‘ 
These fleeting miniatures the means to 
live; 
For we are born with inward essence rife, 
Both substances and shadows to survive. 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF 
WINTER? 

PEOPLE are now putting on the 
best faces they can to welcome 
the Spring. Welcome the Spring, 
indeed! when we have had no 
winter; — welcome a light pud- 
ding, when we have had no meat! 
I trust I am a Briton and know 
how to grumble. “In those vernal 
seasons of the year when the air is 
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calm and pleasant,” says Milton, 
“it were an injury and sullenness 
against Nature, not to go out and 
see her riches, and partake in her 
rajoicings with heaven and earth.” 
If Nature is mean enough to re- 
o ° 
joice after having defrauded me 
of my winter, I scratch her name 
out of my visiting book; I won’t 
“sot out and see her.” 

I want my Winter. — As Fan- 
shawe says: 


“Spring, the year’s youth, fair mother of 
new flowers, 
New leaves, new loves, drawn by the 
winged Hours, 
Thou art returned; but nought returns 
with thee, 
Save my lost joys’ regretful memory.” 


Now, Spring, it would serve you 
right that a lost joy’s regretful 


memory should stick to you also; 
and I mean to make you cry half: 


April through by letting you un- 
derstand what pretty things I 
might have said about you, if the 
conduct of Nature on a late occa- 
sion had not put me out of temper. 
I want you to feel what you have 
lost, aud for that reason only 
touch you with a little praise 
which I might have meant in 
earnest, but distinctly now inform 
you that I utter only out of spite, 
to let you see how delicately I 
could flatter, if I chose, your vani- 
ty and beauty. Now hear what I 
could have done. 


Dear little Spring, the black and 


withered twigs, that have worn 
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themselves out in their holiday 
garbs, because you are coming 
down to seethem. One is dressed 
in virgin white, one wears a 
saffron-coloured robe, another 
puts on blue, and some twig some- 
where plays the dandy in a scarlet 
uniform. The any slopes are 
reeking with the early mists, and 
the fields are laying down their 
carpets for the lambs to dance 
upon. The sap is stirring in the 
trees and swelling in the bud, 
and the early breeze comes fresh 
and fragrant, as if it blew through 
the boudoir of Nature, while she 
was getting up in the morning and 
making a free use of her perfu- 
mery. The owl is hooting from 
the turret, and by so doing shows 
his wisdom; for to hoot at Spring 
when she appears out of her turn, 
is only proper. Iler true cue is 
“hard frost,” and she should have 
waited for it. The owl is hooting 
from the turret, the rook scream- 
ing from his swinging nest on the 
tall tree top, and the cuckoo 
shouting from the lonely glen. 
The blackbird whistles from the 
bush — and he may whistle, if it’s 
Winter that he wants to see ever 
again on this side of the year 2000. 
I’m driven to be despondent. 
The blackbird whistles from the 
bush, and the throstle from the 
grove, and the deep coo of the 
ringdove is heard in the woods. 
The feathered emigrants who had 
taken refuge on our shores from 


ame livery of mourning, the illiberal edicts of an arctic 
yut the dreary months of winter — though an arctic winter 


because there was no 
‘- be had), are tricking 


is much better than none — liber- 
ty of the plume being restored, go 
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back to the North again. Those 
who emigrated from our winter, 
before they knew that we were not 
to have any, are now returning 
one flight after another, to join in 
the ornithological concert that 
takes place under the manage- 
ment of Spring, The martins and 
the wrens and the redstarts have 
come into the concert with small 
pipes, the nightingale has come 
with a flute, the linnet and the 
goldfinch with a lute, the lark. 
that sky-rocket in feathers, gets 
its music up so thoroughly, that as 
it twinkles a mere speck in the 
clear air of the sunrise, almost 
out of sight and very far from 
being out of hearing, we know 
very well what the thing is, it is 
one of the morning stars singing 
for joy. 

Then there are the woodlark 
ind the pipit — the lark of the 
wilderness — whose health re- 
quires that they should bathe 
‘heir beaks in music every morn- 
ing. From the tall hedge or cot- 
ige-shading tree, the magpie, 
dressed like a gentleman in black 
ind white, chatters as idly as is 
isual with gentlemen who are not 
nen. In the heart of the thick 
wood the jay is screaming, or gi- 
ying an entertainment similar to 
hat of the late Mr. Mathews, to 


in audience as full of noises as. 


he House of Commons. The 


ackdaw jabbers from a steeple, 


ind along the wild, or from a 
iaked cliff, the raven bids us 
ihink about a sepulchre, if we are 
superstitious. Ifwe are reasonable 
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dogs are fighting and ona few simi- 
lar occasions, beasts, birds, and 
insects are ahappy set of fellows, 
and ‘tin Reason’s ear they all re- 
joice.”” The crow means to be 
jolly when he sings, as thoroughly 
as any nightingale. 

Then, Spring, if you had a fair 
claim on my praises, I should nct 
object to state that these winged 
voices — rich, and abundant, and 
varied, as they are, in the glades 
and groves of our, on the whole, 
not disagreeable country — make 
but a small portion of the pleasant 
noise with which you are accom- 
panied. There isa voice from all 
things. Emancipated from the 
wintry thraldom which had claim- 
ed their waters (you perceive how 
inappropriate the praise would be, 
when no brook has been frozen), 
the streams are murmuring 
through mead and valley; the 
trout are leaping in their depths, 
and cattle lowing on their banks. 
The bleat of the lamb comes from 
the hill-side (mint is, happily, at 
the same period fresh and green), 
and the laughter of young human 
voices fills the sunny glade. The 
doors of habitations stand wide 
open to let in the air of heaven; 
the fireside — where the poker 
stimulates no more the flagging 
coal, and fires are dying of neglect 
— the fireside is forsaken for the 
field; and the whistle ofthe plough- 
man— painfully prone to perform 
nigger melodies — comes cheerily 
from the up-turned glebe. But 
the great Spring minstrel is the 
Wind; wind music is the sweetest. 


souls, it does not. Except when|In the Spring it plays all kinds of 
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melodies; sometimes, a forest 
piece on its trombones and bas- 
soons; sometimes, a song abouta 
violet, upon one little piccolo. 
Man laughs, and loves, and thinks, 
when the Spring comes, with a 
more delicate expression. In the 
Winter he had skated, or he ought 
to have skated, roared over good 
jokes, and enjoyed, when he was 
shut up in-doors, a concentration 
of home jollity. Man’s general 
sympathy with external objects is, 
in the presence of Spring, whole- 
somely set in action; and the per- 
vading sentiment of resurrection 
is full to him of fine, unconsciously- 
received suggestions. “In the mo- 
tion of the very leaves of Spring,” 
says Shelley, “in the blue air, 
there is found a secret correspon- 
dence with our heart. There is 
eloquence in the tongueless wind, 
and amelody inthe flowing brooks, 
and the whistle of thereeds beside 
them; which, by their incon- 
ceivable relation to something 
within the soul, awaken the spirits 
to a dance of breathless rapture, 
and bring tears of mysterious ten- 
derness to the eyes — like the en- 
thusiasm of patriotic success, or 
the voice of one beloved, singing 
to you alone.” 

ists of fashionable arrivals are 
now charged, I believe, as adver- 
tisements in country papers. 
Whether birds are fashionable, I 
am not quite sure, but perhaps I 
may be allowed to risk incurring 
the expense of duty upon the fol- 
lowing list of movements in what, 
Leconfess, ‘must be admitted to be 
high life, passed as it is, on tree 
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tops, or in a yet more elevated 
sphere. Pigeons move in higher 
circles than even dukes and duch- 
esses. Liable, or not liable, to 
advertisement duty, here is a list 
of movements in high life for the 
present season. 

Arrivals: — Wryneck, Reed 
Sparrow, Bunting, Smallest 
Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, 
Wheatear, House Swallow, Mar- 
tin, Sand Martin, Black -cap, 
Nightingale, Cuckoo, Middle Wil- 
low Wren, Whitethroat, Redstart, 
Grasshopper Lark, Swift, Lesser 
Reed Sparrow, Land Rail, Fern 
Owl, Fly-catcher, Turtle Dove, 
Ring Dotterell, Wagtail, Water 
Rail, Largest Willow Wren, Lap- 
wing, Titlark, Razor-bill, Corn- 
crake, Ring Ouzel, Yellow Wren. 

Departures: — Fieldfare, Red- 
wing, Woodcock, Hooded Crow, 
Snow Bunting, Widgeon, Teal, 
Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey 
Gull, Cross-bill, Bean Goose, 
Herring Gull. 

Spring is saidto beginin March; 
meteorologists say on one day, 
astronomers say on another day; 
but J say, that Spring 1852 began 
in November 1851. Spring has 
the Yankee blood in her, and has 
annexed Winter; or, at least, is 
infusing a Spring temper into it, 
with a view to ultimate annexa- 
tion. However, let us take March. 
Let us look at March. He used 
to have a little bluster in him — 
to be something of a roaring blade. 
Whether he has got married, or 
what else may be the reason, I 
don’t know; but all his boast 
seems to be taken out: of him. 
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There ought to be a pel a a are peeping up, amid the emerald 
abroad in March to sweep thefloor|grass, the gem-like flowers that 
of heaven, preliminary to the lay-|were the playthings of our child- 
ing down of a fresh pavement of| hood — that lured us, years ago, 
sunshine. March ought, like a}through the dewy dell. When we 
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child, to play with flowers, and 
destroy them in its wilfulness. 
March behaved like March, and, 
if I had no quarrel with the Spring 
on other grounds, I would speak 
of it somewhat after this fashion: 
Wooed by its smile, some insect 
troop will venture forth, too soon, 
to thread a maze in honour of the 
welcome guest; and, ere they have 
had time to try their glancing 
wings, the frown succeeding to 
the smile, chases the affrighted 
band, and they are scattered. In 
its sunny moods a coronal of vio- 
lets is given to the child; but the 
wrathful fit comes on, and the 
sweet toy is torn to pieces, tram- 
pled beneath the foot of the ca- 
pricious month. Awakened by 
one of the bright flashes of its 
laughing eyes, the bee looks out; 
and, thinking it is summer, rushes 
abroad in coat of gold, sounding 
his premature summons on his 
tiny trumpet: but the wing of the 
snow-spirit (which I strongly sus- 
a Time of having clipped with 

is scythe, some years ago) sha- 
dows for a moment (or used to 
shadow when it was big enough) 
the face of the youthful month; 
and, unable to borrow the um- 
brella of a single flower-cup, the 
false herald perishes, the victim of 
his own mistake. 

Down the long winding lane, 
over the broad meadow, and on 
the sunny bank by the way-side, 


look at them, we call to mind how 


Ifjour hands in their first state of 


chubbiness, or in their second 
state of ink and slate-pencil dust, 
grasped at the 


a ee ee “Daffodils , 

That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty.” 


When our yet plastic and unde- 
veloped noses breathed over the 


e . e ° ® “Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lds of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath.” 


And when we wore our first gold 
chains, made of 


so 6 6 « « « ‘Pale Primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength.” 


Then what work have we not 
made in childhood: wr* 
OR es SOL cae “the Dai; 
That well by reasson men it callé maie— 


The Daisie, or else the Eye of Daie, 
The emprise, arid the floure of flouris all. 


The daisy is the pet of poeis; 
and, while lam tagging these snips 
of verse together, let us say some 
more about the “wee modest 
erimson-tipped flower’? — the 


. ‘“gilver shield, with boss of gold 
‘That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover.” 


A graceful lady-writer calls the 
daisy, the Robin of flowers. I’ve 


anidea. Had she been as fanciful 
as Mr. Wordsworth, she might 


> 
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have added its red breast as 
amongst the reasons for her plea- 
sant conceit. | 

Now 1am going on with what I 
might say, if I chose, concerning 
March. The alder wears her dark 
wreaths, and the hazel and willow 
have hung out their catkins in the 
fields. The marsh is gay‘with the 
bright orange-flowers of the 
marsh-marigold; and the shady 
grove and humid bank, with the 
pilewort’s yellow stars. Before the 
end of the month, the leaves of 
the honeysuckle are nearly ex- 
panded; the garden is beautiful 
with the pink flowers of the meze- 
reon; and the greenhouse, be- 
sides the pale narcissus and the 
bright camellia japonica, has the 
brilliant tulip, and all the rich and 

raceful hyacinth array. Leeks 
flourish in the caps of Welshmen 
o2 St. David’s Day; and in the 
Irish bonnets, on St. Patrick’s 
Day, shamrock is planted. David 
an 1 Patrick are March saints. O1 
David we have heard how 


» « e« ‘through the press of war 

His gallant comrades followed his green 
crest 

To conquest.” 


As a hint to future commenta- 
tors, [ suggest a misprint here. 
Leeks were more likely to have 
been written, by poetic license, 
a3 green cress, than as acrest, which 
we know to be a thing usually 
composed of hair orfeathers. The 


leading act of the life of St. Pa- 
erformed on Croagh Pa- 


trick, 
trick, is thus beautifully narrated 
by a native minstrel: — 
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“Och! Antrim hills are mighty high, and 
80's the Hill of Howth, too; | 

But we all do know a mountain that is 
higher than them both, too: 

’T was on the top of that high mount, St. 
Patrick preached a sermon; 

He drove the frogs into the bogs, and 
banished all the vermin.” 


Then, after March, the ‘noisy 
boy, comes — or used to come — 
April, the crying girl. Whatever 
trick she may play us, in behaving 
as she ought not to behave, she 
cannot trick us out of her great 
day of tricks; we will be April 
Fools! The man who doesn’t like 
to be a fool, is fit for treasons, 
murders, and, particularly, stra- 
tagems; he is the very man to 
punish on the first of April. 
‘Beshrew the man,” says Elia, 
‘who, on such a day as this, should 
affect to stand aloof! [am none of 
those sneakers. I am free of the 
corporation, and care not who 
knows it. He that meets me in 
the forest to-day, shall meet with 
no wiseacre, [ can tell him! Studtus 
sum — translate me that, and take 
the meaning of it to yourself for 
your pains.... [have never made 
an acquaintance that lasted, ora 
friendship that answered, with any 
one that had not some tincture of 
the absurd in their characters.... 
And take my word for this, reader 
—and say a fool told it you, if you 
please — that he who hath not a 
drachm of folly in his mixture, 
hath pounds of much worse matter 
n his composition.” April has 
her own small jokes in the way of 
fool-making. The prudent father 
of a family, before taking an ex- 
tended walk, looks up into her 
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face for 4 hint about the weather. 
“There ll be a severe shower!” 
says April, with a frown. So, the 
father commits himself to walk 
out with the family umbrella; 
April takes to shining; the sky 
looks asif there would be nomore 
rain till Midsummer; and the um- 
brella makes the prudent man 
look like a fool. Then April has 
not only fools, but birds. There 
is that much over-rated vocalist, 
the nightingale. No doubt his 
night-strain is unrivalled ; because 
nobody else would think of play- 
ing melodies at midnight, except 
students who are learning the 
trombone, and are ashamed to 
ractise it when people are about. 
The nightingale is all very well; 
but why not praise the throstle, 
and the blackbird, and the wood- 
lark? I shouldliketo hear a better 
ballad-singer than the robin! As 
for the nightingale being crossed 
in love, and sentimental in its ha- 
bits; though 
. - “many a poet echoes the conceit, 
And youths and maidens most poetical, 
Who lose the deepening twilight of the 
Spring | 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still, 
Full of meek sympathy, must heave their 
sighs 
O’er Philomecla’s pity-pleading strains. 
« 6 © © © « We have learnt 
A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! — ‘T is the MERBY nightin- 
gale! 
That crowds, and hurries, and preci- 
pitates , 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious 
notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
iis love chants and disburthen his full 
s0u 
Of all its miusic.” | 
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After the nightingale, there 
comes the wryneck, our wood- 

ecker, and the cuckoo: he is me- 
ancholy, perhaps. Spring pigeons 
are to hand, and arage for build- 
ing speculation seizes all the 
birds. Now is the time for fea- 
thering their nests. 

Then, there comes also, in April, 
the festival of the English Patron 
St. George, formerly of Cappa- 
docia, the most unmitigated rogué 
that ever got a church legend to 
himself, and suffered registration 
in the list of saints. 

There. Ishall say nothing about 
May. I scorn to talk of May till I 
have had my Winter. I don't care 
for the disappointment that the 
Spring must suffer in losing all 
the praise I could have showered 
on it; it is nothing to the disap- 
pointment I have suffered from 
the constant liquidity of the Ser- 
pentine. If I have tagged rhynies 
from all manner of poets about 
flowers, and that sort of thing, I 
beg toinform Londoners that they 
are of no consequence. Let them 
stand on any of their bridges in 
the morning, and they will see 
what Wordsworth himself declares 
to be quite equal to Cumberland. 
Hear him: — 


‘Earth has not dnythink to show more 
fair. . oe ts 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass 


7 
A sight so touching in its majesty! 
This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
Thé beauty of the morning. Silent, bare, 
Ships, towérs, domes, theatres, and 
temples lie, 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 


All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
: air. : 
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Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his sie splendour valleys, rock, or 
Ne’er ia I — never felt —a calm so 

deep!” 

So let us not be sighing here in 
London after fields and flowers. 
We are better off. What are the 
lambs to us unroasted? And what 
do birds concern us with their 
feathers on? They had better float 
in gravy than in music. Others 
may do as mney please, but I shall 
stop in town. I suspect foul play. 
T suspect that Winter has been 
made away with, and Spring is too 
clearly a gainer not to lie open to 
suspicion. Spring was seen where 
she had no business to be, steal- 
ing about timidly at Christmas; 
and, when her proper time came, 
stealing away altogether to let 
Winter in where, and when he was 
not wanted. There is something 
wrong in all this; although I hope 
it is all right; but I shall stay in 
town; for I do not choose to be 
mixed up with such irregular 
transactions. 


CHIPS. 


LOCKING UP THE TOWER OF 
LONDON. 


Few persons are aware of the 
strictness with which the Tower 
of London is guarded from foes 
without and from treachery with- 
in, The ceremony of shutting it 
up every night continues to be as 
solemn and as rigidly precautio- 
nary as if the French invasion were 
gactually afoot. Immediately after 
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“tattoo” all strangers are expe 
led; and, the gates once closer 
nothing short of such imperativ— 
necessity as fire or sudden illness 
can procure their being re-opened 
till the appointed hour the next 
morning. 

The ceremony of locking up is 
very ancient, curious, and stately. 
A few minutes before the clock 
strikes the hour of eleven — on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, twelve — 
the Head Warden (Yeomag Por- 
ter), clothed in a long red éloak, 
bearing in his hand a huge buach 
of keys, and attended bya brother 
Warden, carrying a gigantic lan- 
tern, appears in front of the main 
guard-house, and calls out in a 
loud voice, “Escort keys!” At 
these words the Sergeant of the 
Gquard, with five or six men, turns 
out and follows himtothe “Spur,” 
or outer gate; each sentry chal- 
lenging, as they pass his post, 
“Who goes there?” — “Keys.” 
The gates being carefully locked 
and barred — the Warden wear- 
ing as solemn an aspect and ma- 
king as much noise as possible — 
the procession returns, the sen- 
tries exacting the same explana- 
tion, and receiving the same an- 
swer as before. Arrived once 
more in front of the main guard- 
house, the sentry there gives a 
loud stamp with his foot, and the 
following conversation takes place 
between him and the approaching 
party: — 

“Who goes there?” 

“Keys.” 

“Whose keys?” 

‘‘Queen Victoria’s keys.” | 
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- ¢Advance Queen Victoria’s 
keys, and all’s well.” 
he Yeoman Porter then ex- 

claims, ‘‘God bless Queen Vic- 
toria.” The main guard devoutly 
respond “Amen.” The officer on 
duty gives the word, “Present 
arms!” the fire-locks rattle; the 
officer kisses the hilt of his sword; 
the escort fall in among their 
companions; and the Yeoman 
Porter marcles majestically across 
the parade alone to fay the 
keys in the Lieutenant’s lodgings. 

The ceremony over, not only is 
all egress and ingress totally pre- 
cluded, but even within the walls 
no one can stir without being fur- 
nished with the countersign; and 
any one who, unhappily forgetful, 
ventures from his quarters un- 
provided with his talisman, is sure 
to be made the prey of the first 
sentinel whose post he crosses. 

All of which is pleasantly ab- 
surd, and reminds us of the state- 
ly manner in which the Crown was 
carried about, when the White 
Tower was on fire. 
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TRUE yachting takes a man a 
bit about the world. Last August, 
I left Cowes, one of a party in a 

acht, which, if nobody objects, 

will call the Scowler. The party 
consisted, |as to its heads, of three 
men: 1. Myself, not to be de- 
scribed by myself. 2. Francis Sil- 
vertop, a man of fashion, and a 
crack shot over the Moors. 3. Ma- 
jor Blaze, a card accustomed to 
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turn up in unaccustomed places, 
and tremendously experienced in 
foreign sports. We all carried our 
guns, a taste for game being a 
common weakness with us. After 
a few days spent at Malta, we 
steered Eastward; and one fine 
afternoon, towards the end of Oc- 
tober, cast anchor in Corfu Bay: 

Shooting is not to be enjoyed in 
Corfu itself; for every Greek who 
has a gun, and can beg, borrow, 
or steal powder and shot, is watch- 
ful to bag any luckless specimen 
of game that he may chance to 
see or hear of in the swampy 
ground of the valleys, or the drier 
elevations of the olive groves. 
The shooting which will bring an 
Englishman to Corfu, is to be had 
on the opposite shores — the 
coasts of Albania, the classic re- 
gions of Thessaly; and there, du- 
ring the winter, he may have the 
finest shooting, perhaps, in the 
world. 

The Sanitar Boat visited the 
Scowler: the harbour- master sa- 
tisfied himself touching the clean 
“bill of health” from Malta: my 
two friends went ashore with me; 
called at the palace of the Lerd 
High Commissioner; dined at the 
said palace; made the acquain- 
tance of the best fellows in the 
garrison; and nothing remained 
to hinder us from spending one 
day in Albania. Neither Silvertop 
nor myself had ever been there 
before; Major Blaze had. We had 
accepted the friendly offer of a 
brown-visaged, red-night-capped, 
dark-whiskered Corfiote te. 
pilot, and were all prepa 
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start, when the Major puzzled us, 
at-starting, with a pull upon his 
old experience: “Is the Guardiano 
on board, Peter?” was his first in- 
quiry. “Yes, signor.” “And the 
dogs?” “Yes.” So the boat was 
shoved off, and glided from the 
ditch into the open bay of Corfu. 
We were soon on board the 
Scowler; and on the deck found 
an odd-looking figure, dressed 
in coarse rifle-green cloth, his 
shoulders protected by a short 
capote, or shaggy cloak, with 
arms, and his dark-mustachioed 
face topped with a geranium - co- 
loured cap. This was the Guar- 
diano, a Corfu policeman. One 
of these gentlemen accompanies 
every shooting party from Corfu 
into Albania, to see that there 
shall be no risk incurred of taking 
the infection of the much-dreaded 
plague, by handling forbidden 
things. “‘ To bed, now,” said the 
Major; “we shan’t rest to-mor- 
row. Butrinto, Peter.” “ Butrinto! 
vera good, Sir,” was the pilot’s 
reply. Butrinto was our destina- 
tion; a place once of note under 
its classical name of Buthrotum, 
ind now as celebrated for the 
variety of its game and its wood- 
cocks, as Cateito, a little further 
down the coast, is for its snipe- 
marshes. 

‘The Scowler was soon runnin. 
for the Albanian shorg, before a 

leasant breeze. Th@*night was 
somewhat chilly; but the stars 
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were bright, and the shore-lights § 


fram Corfu glistened in long 
tideless waters of 
We rounded the. 
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little island of Vido, that lies in 
the middle of the bay, crowned 
with enormously strong fortifica- 
tions, whose guns, should their 
proprietors so will it, could lay all 
Corfu town in ashes; the Guar- 
diano lay curled up asleep in the 
fore hatchway; and, as we stood 
across what is called the Northern 
Passage, I turned in with my com- 
panions. | 
Morning discovered us at an- 
chor in the Bay of Butrinto; the 
Major was on deck, looking about 
first for weather signs, and then 
for scenery. “By jingo, this is 
very fine!” Before us lay the Al- 
banian shore, with a wide valley 
running up between two chains of 
hills clad with verdure, and run- 
ning into other chains, which in- 
termingled till they were lost in 
the blue distance. On the side of 
one hill, some way off, were the 
white walls of a straggling Alba- 
nian village. Near the shore was 
an old ruined castle, now tenanted 
by a Turkish Aga, the sole: repre- 
sentative of the supreme authori- 
‘y, and who consults his best in- 
terests by exhibiting civility, on 
any needful occasion, to English 
sportsmen. Many a hill in the 
neighbourhood bore the ruins of 
a castle or tower, the relics of the 
military sway of the celebrated 
nd notorious Ali Pasha. Almost 
@ feature ‘of the 
Was its perfect quiet; 
‘was to be seen a-field ; 
weesman with his flocks; 
_ of population: it was more 
mn silence; it was desolation to 
ihe ear; but, to the eye, fertility. 








fo lab 
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Behind the yacht, at a distance, 
rose the heights of San Salvador, 
a mountain on the apposite side 
of the Bay of Corfu to that on 
which the town is built, and, as 
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was about double that eventually 
taken, and the fish (probably red 
mullet) having been thrown into 
the dingey,and the money thrown 
back into the fishing boat, and 
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it seemed, beyond that the citadel Pietro, having taken especial care 
of Corfu was refracted through not to let the boats touch each 
the morning light, and stood above other, and thereby incur forusthe 
and apart from the water. A flock penalty of quarantine, on the in- 






gw and then making a dash at 
t#eir prey in the shallows that ran 
® long way out from the shore, 
while at a little distance, rested 
on the water a whole host of wild- 
ducks and other water-fowl, with 
threé or four majestic swans 
among them, apparently uncon- 
scious of an enemy. These pro- 
voked us to bring up our double- 
barrelled Mantons, and paddle 
quietly towards the game. The 
swans and ducks were perfectly 
at their ease, and I had raised my 
gun, when, certain Albanian fisher- 
men, who were lying in their boats 


of gulls were soaring about, every formation of the Guardiano, scull- 


ed us back to breakfast. I pity 
these fishermen. They live in a 
perpetual quarantine as regards 
any shore but their own. They 
come into Corfu Bay, transfer 
their fish to another boat which 
takes the cargo to market; and, 
if they remain there an hour, their 
vessel is made to bear the dread- 
ed yellow flag, and is carefully 
avgided by all other craft. Their 
life seems wholly to be passed in 
the vessels, on the Albanian coast, 
with their nets; and, should re- 
pairs compel them to abide awhile 
upon the islands among their fel- 


unnoticed under the shore, threw low men, it is only after a fort- 
their heavy net with an astounding night’s imprisonment in the La- 
splash. It was all over — away zaretto. 

went ducks and geese and swans’ Breakfast over; cigars lighted ; 
scared by the sound; and the powder-flasks, shot-belts, and 
double bang! bang! of our guns percussion-caps ready; guns dely 
served only as a parting salute. loaded, dogs (three spaniels and 
Pietro, who had been sculling the a retriever) brought out from the 
dingey with all caution, muttered fore - hatchway; and the Guar- 
between his teeth a complimenta- diano’s paper cigar manufactured 
ry word to the fishermen; but, and lighted, that he might start 
suddenly brightening up, suggest- on good terms with himself, for 
ed to the Major the propriety of what he feared would be a heavy 
buying some fresh fish for break- day’s work, we stepped into the 
fast; accordingly, the dingey vi- boat; and at about nine o’clock 
‘sited the dirty fisking- boat, and found ourselves grounding on the 
opened treaty with its dirtier pro- Albanian shore, a little below the 
prietor. The price first asked Aga’s Castle. Peter received his 
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directions as to the creek up which he pushed them aside, and stared 


he was to bring lunch, and pushed when he saw the whole surface of 
off again. The shore was low and the lagoon literally alive with teal, 
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swampy, and piles of firewood 
were heaped up along it, under 
the guardianship of a wretched- 
looking Turkish soldier, in a dirty 
yellow jacket with black braid, 
who was appended to an enor- 
mously long gun and (of course) 
a pipe. He exchanged nods with 
the Guardiano. The Major led our 
way, I follwing with Silvertop; 
— Silvertop, clad in a dapper- 
shooting costume of faultless cut, 
and one conglomerate of pockets. 
We passed under the walls of the 
old Castle, and entered upon a 
wild, marshy, reedy tract, which 
stretched some little way before 
us, and was intersected by nume- 
rous creeks. ‘“ We shall find ote 
here,” said the Major; and as he 
spoke, snipes rose to confirm his 
opinion. The sport once begun 
went on in earnest, and the snipes 
got up in front, and on the right 
and left, in a manner and in a 
number that entirely astounded 
me. We gradually advanced, ex- 


widgeon, and every kind of wild 
duck. Hundreds of these birds 
were gathered on this their favou- 
rite feeding-ground; and Silver- 
top was somewhat nonplussed at 
the spectacle, when he looked up 
and saw the sun shining above 
him, as it might do on an English 
summer’s day; the only trace‘of 
winter visible being the snowy 

eaks of the Pindus chain, glisten- 
ing from very far away through 
a gap in the adjacent hills. Luckily 
some of the birds were scared: 
and as they flew over Silvertop’s 
head he secured a couple; and 
after some splashing in the mud, 
succeeded in carrying off his 
trophies, and rejoining us, his 
friends. We had quitted the snipe 
country for the present, and now 
entered upon a wood, pursuing 
a sort of green lane which ran 
through it, full of ruts and holes, 
and very like an English wood- 
land path. The wood on each 
side was pretty thick with trees, 


tending our line of beating; and and between them was the most 
before we had passed the swampy wonderful underwood. It looked 
tract of ground, had bagged as though the strongest thorns, 
enough snipe to make a Lincoln- brambles, and briars, had been 
shire fen poacher open his eyes suffered to grow and _ entwine 
forever. Silvertop at lengthfound themselves at will and undis- 
himself separated from our party turbed since the Creation; only a 
by an uninviting swamp, and, not bill-hook could make means of 
yet become reckless about his ap- passage through the tangled wall. 
parel, wandered on seeking for The spaniels crept in here and 
“-—--~ passage. At length he there; and, after several unsuc- 

| a spot where the creek cessful aan a re-appeared in 

d into a small lagoon, thelane. ‘Mark cock!” shouted 

with tall rushes and reeds; the Major, and a woodcock came 
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out above the brambles, speeding bridge, while the Major, without 
down the lane. [secured him for pausing a moment, tucked the 
my bag. The woodcocks seemed skirts of his sporting-coat under 
as much inclined to play atfollow- his arms to:keep his pockets dry, 
my-leader as the De had been; and holding his gun over his head, 
and for a couple of hours sport waded through the stream, which 
was found for the English guns. was about up to his hips, and gave 
We reached the extremity of the a satisfied stamp or two on the 
wood, and then beat back again opposite bank. We took his hint. 
down the side towards the sea, I followed quickly enough, rather 
still gatherirg woodcocks, but oc- pleased than otherwise with a 
casionally losing a bird among fresh incident of the day’s pro- 
the brushwood. A hare also made ceedings, and Silvertop was not 
its appearance, and Silvertop less ready, though he evidently 
‘made that his own. Having again cast a look of pity on his shooting 
treached the open ground, we fol- costume; whereat the Major’s eye 
‘dowéd the windings of a creek; twinkled a little. 
‘till under the bank was seen the The stream we had just passed, 
dingey, with Pietro waiting. seemed to be the threshold of 
The hour of lunch had arrived, more swampy ground than we 
and the morning’s work rendered had yet encountered, and pre- 
it very welcome, while the wet sently we found ourselves walk- 
which we had sustained about the ing along, very unconcernedly, 
legs made a draught of weak through a tract of land on which 
brandy-and-water both advisable the water was often half-way up 
and pleasant. The Guardiano, to our knees. Our minds were 
who had been following us allthe now again directed to the snipe, 
morning at the distance of about and so successfully, that the Ma- 
half-a-mile in the rear, came in jor himself spoke of the sport 
for his share; and having received las « good,” and his companions 
it, retired into the same state of looked upon it as something vary 
mental seclusion as he had hi- far beyond the power of an ad- 
therto maintained. Luncheon de-|jective to qualify. This tract 
spatched, the game already killed passed, and the afternoon passing 
was sent back in the boat to the away, we determined on beating 
acht; Pietro ordered to be at the back towards the shore, but this 
anding-place at five; and we all time in a most extended range. 
started off again inland. The Major was to beat the copses 
We returned up the side ofthe which lay under the hills to the 
wood, and, on reaching the ex- right; I was to go back through 
tremity, turned off to the left, the wood where we found wood- 
when our progress was apparently cocks in the morning; Silvertop 
stopped by a small stream. Sil- was to beat off to the left, and 
-vertop began looking about fora have another look after the wild 
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ducks. The creek on which he diano arrived, having quickened 
saw ducks in the morning did not his course on hearing voices, and 
run very far up; but beyond it, he vouchsafed a solution of the 
quite unknown to him, there was difficulty by remarking to Silver- 
_a stream that ran down to the sea; top, ‘‘Want powder, Sir.”” The 
this stream he reached, and began Englishman was perfectly ready 
to follow, ignorant of the fact that to bestow this new kind of alms, 
he was separated from hisfriends. and was going towards the object 
He wandered on, and for some of it, when he was stopped by the 
reason or other best known to Guardiano, who took his powder- 
himself, the Guardiano followed flask, and said a few words to the 
him, though still at the usual Albanian. The latter approached 
respectful distance. Presently, to alittle way, took off his cap, put 
Silvertop’s great astonishment, a it down on the ground, and re- 
gaunt miserable figure appeared tired some yards. The Guardiano 
from underthe bank, andregarded opened the powder - flask, and 
him with a fixed and stolid gaze; shook a portion of its contents 
it was the first human being any into the cap, but carefully avoided 
of us had seen in the country that touching it, because being of 
day. His appearance was abrupt woollen manufacture it is among 
enough and singular; on his head the plague-branded articles of 
was a miserable fez, or Turkish quarantine. The powder- flask 
cap, which once might have been was returned to its owner, and the 
red, but then neutral tint; there Albanian, taking up his cap, went 
was no trace of hair upon his off with much apparent gratitude. 
temples, and his whole apparel The Guardiano, having done what 
appeared to consist of a dirty was wanted, struck off, unob- 
yellow capote. He was a peasant, served, by another path, and Sil- 
probably come out of some mise- vertop wandered on tillhe reached 
rable hut on the hill or in the an open space, which ran, unin- 
valley to catch fish, or, having terrupted by trees, quite across 
heard the guns, to obtain the Al- the valley. He could seeme, about 
banian’s great hope in life, alittle half a mile to his left, plodding 
powder, Silvertop was addressed away, and about a mile beyond 
y the stranger ina whining voice, |him he could discern the occa- 
of which one word was evidently |sional smoke of the Major’s gun, 
‘“Baronte;” the Englishman said which gave evidence of his having 
“Ah!” and bowed politely,having found something to amuse him in 
some idea about national pecu- the hill-side shrubberies. Either 
arities of salutation, but the Al- of us might have incurred the 
anian went on with his whine penalties of quarantine fifty times 
Baronie.” over, for all the Guardiano could 
ituation was utterly inca- tell, but the Albanians are scarce, 
explanation, tilltheGuar- and also repulsive; at any rate 
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the plarue has never yet reached 
Corfu by such means. Silvertop, 
having tried somewhat of @ cross- 
country movement, was stopped 
by the creek already mentioned, 
which had again narrowed in 
breadth, but of which the waters 
were wofully muddy. He followed 
the bank some way, but found he 
was approaching the lagoon; and - 
so, encouraged by the Major’s 
late example in fording, he se- 
lected an apparently favourable 
spot, and stepped cautiously in. 
Two steps took him half across 
the creek; he took the third, and 
found himself floundering in a 
treacherous hole, with the water 
up to his chest, and the mud 
2 beatae into his eyes. Luckily 
there were overhanging bushes 
on the bank, and by their aid he 
dragged himself out. There was 
no help for it; his gun had es- 
caped wetting, and he came out 
safe: the only thing that suffered 
was his shooting dress. So he 
trndged on, and made for the 
rendezvous. He arrived there 
first of the party. and saw the 
dingey coming off from the yacht, 
while his companions, were fast 
approaching from the inland co- 
vers. | 

The evening was as beautiful in 
its calm as the morning had been 
in its brightness. The sun was 
going down behind Santa Deca 
(the hill of the Ten Saints, in 
Corfu), and the peaks of the Pin- 
dus mountains ‘owed with rosy 
hues, in the light shed upon the 
silver snows. Groups of wild 
ducks, in sixes and.sevens, were 
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continually passing overhead to 
their evening feeding grounds; 
the Albanian fishing boats were 
moving out of the bay, with sup- 
plies for the market at Corfu; 
and Pietro, in the dingey again, 
took the OE peste to make a 
purchase of fish, this time, for our 
dinner. Silvertop sat down, and 
mused with himself on the day; — 
shooting, and yet ro keepers, no 
preserves, no game-laws, streams 
to ford, holes to tumble into, 
and a health officer dogging one’s 
heels. 

By way of finale, a huge eagle 
came sailing by. Silvertop dis- 
charged his last barrel at him; 
but, except a shake of the fea- 
thers, and an extra flap of the 
wings, the eagle took no notice of 
the insult; we were then partl 
rowed and partly punted thtcush 
the shallows to the Scowler. Fif- 
teen couple of snipe, twenty of 
woodcocks, and eight brace: of 
et-ceteras, were the spoil we 
counted. 

Once on board the yacht, a 
change of apparel was quickly 
effected; and, as we sat down to 
a snug dinner in the cabin, the 
rattling of the chain told us that 
the anchor was up, and the yacht 
sped on her return voyage to Cor- 
fu. The night deepened quickly 
around us; and when, later in the 
evening, I lighted a cigar on deck, 
we were crossing the Northern 
passage, and the only sound which 
broke the silence was the howling 
of the jackals on the Albanian 
shore. The wind suited, and, at 
about eleven o’clock, the anchor 
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was let go in our former road- being a great one-roomed house. 
stead; and, having resolved to We enter by a door of conside- 
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sleep ashore, we again landed in 
the citadel ditch. The Guardiano 
touched his cap, and vanished in 
the gloom. 
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Wuat finger-posts, warning- 
boards, mile-stones, sign-posts, 
watchmen, watch-dogs, lanterns, 
and long poles with wisps of straw 
at the top, are to the wayfarer by 
land — a certain fleet of wooden 
and iron sentinels, bobbing about 
among the waves, are to the way- 
farers round our most dangerous 
coast. They are of various shapes, 
and sizes, and colours, and each 
has its special duty. We hear 
that a fleet of these sentinels has 


rable dimensions, suited to the 
convenience of the nautical Pata- 
gonians; and, without any inter- 
mediate ceremonies, we find our- 
selves at once in the presence of 
the burly crowd of British Coast-: 
Buoys. 

Imagine yourself in the midst 
of an assemblage of three or four 
hundred peg-tops and humming- 
tops of eight and ten feet in 
height, some humorously stand- 
ing on their heads with their pegs 
uppermost, others lying on their 
great round stomachs asleep, or 
in meditation; a few youngsters 
are only of six feet in height, at 
present, but here and there are 
some of seventeen feet and up- 
wards, being grown to full matu- 
rity. Some of these very jolly 


just come ashore for a holiday, buoys are all white, others all 
and accordingly we betake our- black; some all red; others of 
selves to their house and pre- blak and white in stripes — hori- 
mises, which werfind to belong to zontal or vertical stripes — or 
the Honourable Corporation of|black and white in chequers. 
the Trinity Board, at Blackwall. Some are all green, with an omi- 
We are received by the worthy nous word in great white letters 
and hospitable godfather of these upon them — “WRECK.” 
Buoys, Captain Poulter, Superin- But though the general form of 
tendent under the ElderBrethren, these Patagonian Peg-tops is 
who kindly offers to introduce us pear-shaped or conical, their ap- 
to the Buoys at their abode in the pearance is greatly diversified b 
great store-room of the Trinity sundry insignia they bear, stuc 
Wharf, fhere they are nowtaking on the top of their pegs on their 
their ease and some “refresh- upper side — whichever side is 
ments” after their long absence intended to be uppermost—these 
at sea. - insignia being squares, circles, 
‘We proceed along the wharf, bird-cages, rat-traps, diamonds or 
* arrive at a huge building of lozenges, upraised fingers, fun- 
simplest order of architecture, nels, stars, and other crosses and 
the order of the “barn.” orders. which denote the rank of 
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the Buoy in question, and which 
by a mutual telegraphic under- 
standing between it and the cap- 
tains of vessels, serve to designate 
the position and point of duty it 
is placed to occupy and fulfil at 
sea. 

The Buoys have all been at sea 
for six months; and they are now 
ashore for six months, at the end 
of which period they will all go to 

n 


‘e presented, in due form, 

ain Poulter to most of the 

oys of this great maritime 

ument. This robust figure 

in the white pea-jacket, with a 
thin neck and a small round head, 
is Master Knowle; and the fellow 
to him, here, is Master South-East 
Whiting! This figure in the black 
jacket, with a large cross through 
his head, is Master Long Sand 
Head; this tall, gourd-shaped 
youngster, in a long coat, en- 
circled with broad horizontal 
stripes, is Master South-West 
Shipwash; this large red-coated 
youth, with a red funnel-head, is 
no less a person than Master 
North-East Goodwin (of Good- 
win Sands, Ramsgate), and his 
companion, here — though they 
are much further apart when out 
at sea — in the long black pilot- 
coat, with # blackround bird-cage 
head, is Master South-East Good- 
win! Master North Cross Sand, 
in his red-ochre jacket, Master 
South Scroby, in black, and 
Master Morte Stone, of Bristol 
Channel, who, in his severe sim- 
oie of outline, presents the 
’ figure of an acorn, or filbert, are 
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all excellent persons, whose ac- 
quaintance we are delighted to 
make. We also make alow bow 
to Master South Calliper, not so 
much on account of his broad 
black-and-white stripes, as out of 
reverence for the mysterious, in- 
verted bushel-basket sort of 
crown he wears upon his head! 
Another figure now claims a 
marked attention. Master Elbow, 
of Broadstairs! He is painted in 
black-and-white Scotch Tweed 
chequers, lies upon his stomach 
when on duty, and is surmounted 
by an iron rod with a “stay” or 
support of anotheriron rod placed 
at an acute angle abaft, on the 
united points of which at the top 
there is placed a small circle of 
iron. Sat verbum — see the chart 
of the Channel. The very diver- 
sified appearance of these Buoys 
excites our admiration; but let 
no one, for an instant, suppose 
that there is any mere notion of 
‘ornamental art”’ in these varie- 
ties. Each has its special post; 
so that if you took Master Long 
Sand Head this morning, and 
made him change places with 
Master South-East Goodwin, bey 
fore to-morrow morning there 
would be a score of wrecks and 
no end of confusion in ships’ 
reckonings — in fact, any ex- 
change suddenly made ‘would 
produce cesar inary disasters. 

ut who is this? Master Ald- 
borough Knapes! This inge- 
nious young esas presents the 
appearance of an enormous kit- 


chen candlestick, the foot and 


entire pedestal of which remain 
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under water when he is on duty, 
by which means he is ballasted 
and kept in an upright position. 
His peculiar faculty, and the cause 
and consequence of his singular 
shape, is that of being able to dive 
under a ship’s bottom, and in- 
stantly bob up again on the other 
side, as if nothing had happened. 
As he is in a position which ren- 
ders him very liable to be run 
over at night, and even by day, 
he finds this peculiar faculty very 
convenient. This White Buoy, 
supposed to be of Irish origin, 
which lies in the same horizontal 
attitude when at sea, and displays 
@ similar insignia upon his iron 
rods above, is Master South Mar- 
gate; and this prodigious black 
Humming Top, who stands bolt 
upright, with a small iron circle 
exhibited on the top ofastructure 
of iron bars fixed into his flat 
head, is Master Kast Margate! 
We beg that our presentation to 
the rest of these floating sentinels 
may be postponed to another 
visit, a8 we have now many other 
things to see. The Buoys, in 
reply, quote Dr. Johnson, as we 
are informed, and say, “They can 
wait!” 

We have mentioned our friend 
Captain Poulter, as the godfather 
of all these big buoys; but he 
stands in a yet nearer and dearer 
relation to many of them, the in- 
vention and design of which are 
attributable to him, under the ad- 
vice of the Board, and their fabri- 
cation having taken place under 
his immediate eye. Not only 
does he give each of them a new 
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coat (of many colours), and a 
new breeching, too, every six 
months, but he has instituted a 
change in the structure of those 
made of wood, which tends to 
preserve the coat in its original 
purity for a much longer period 
than before its adoption. For- 
merly the wooden buoys used to 
be bound with iron hoops, and, 
notwithstanding the paint, they 
soon corroded sufficiently to emit 
streaming stains of rust, so that a 
white buoy shortly became a mote 
tled buoy. and _ eventually «egg 
most a Red Indian. The chang 
and preservation of the coat hag 
been effected by an internal ar- 
rangement of wood-work, ashold- 
fasts and strengtheners, so that 
all the outer hoops and iron-work 
are dispensed with; yet, such is 
the dread of innovation in the 
sage and mature mind of maritime 
authority, that it took the little 
interval of seventeen years to get 
this improvement brought into 
general adoption. But buoys, 
made entirely of wrought-iron, 
have subsequently been intro- 
duced among the fleet of wood, 
and are found to have advantages 
in certain localities. The last im- 
provement proposed by the Super- 
intendent, and adopted by the 
Board, is the constraction of a 
larger-sized buoy of wrought-iron, 
as a three-decker — or having 
three compartments, each air- 
tight, so that in the event of a 
ship dashing against it, and burst- 
ing in one compartment, the buoy 
would still float by means of the 
air in the other compartments. 
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These buoys are of the enormous 
size of seventeen feet in height, 


and one of them is twenty feet. 


We should not omit to state that 
a buoy is made toretain its upright 
position by means of a lower divi- 
sion, or cell, which has a hole in it 
below to admit the water, with an 
air-hole above; by means of which 
water-weight at the lower end, 
the buoy is ballasted. This lower 
division, whether in wood or iron, 
is called the ballast-bag. By si- 
milar means a buoy is made to 
float horizontally or aslant, as 
may be most suitable to circum- 
stances. A buoy is kept in its 
place by a large chain affixed to a 
ring at the bottom, which de- 
scends the requisite number of 
fathoms, when it is fastened to a 
large flat iron slab, called a “sin- 
ker,”’ as well it may be, for it 
weighs twelve hundred weight: 
and sometimes, where the situa- 


tion is exposed to the violence of 


winds and tides, as much as two 
tons. ‘There are occasions, also, 
when a mushroom anchor is em- 
ployed, which weighs nearly this 
amount, having besides a holding 
property, that would render it im- 
possible to be dragged jby any 
amount of force which the buoy 
could experience, or his chain en- 
dure. 

The importance of the chain 
being of an ascertained and re- 
liable strength for a given pur- 
pose, is obvious, and we should 
not omit to mention the means 
that Captain Poulter adopts for 
testing and proving every chain 
used for a buoy, or supplied to 
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any of the light-ships in the ser- 
vice. The required amount of 
strength being known, he causes 
the chain to be tried, by, append- 
ing weight to it far greater. If 
the force required, for instance, 
amount to a strain equal to eight 
or ten tons, he applies a weight 
of twenty tons. in general, he 
tries each chain up to sustaining 
a weight of thirty tons, — eighty 
tons being known as the fair 
breaking point. If a chain has 
undergone the ordeal of thirty 
tons uninjured, he then examines 
every fathom, link by link, and 
selects any one link that appears, 
in the least degree, to suggest an 
imperfection, or to be, in the least 
degree, less strong than the rest. 
The chain is then taken to an 
anvil, and this particular link 
being singled out, two black- 
smiths with massive hammers con- 
tinue to strike it, cold, in sueces- 
sive blows. It may be beaten into 
triangles, squares, octagons, ovals, 
and finally flattened, and cut away 
from the chain; but it must not 
break, split, or show a flaw. Hf 
it does “flinch” in any respect, 
the whole chain is condemned, 
and returned to the severely-tried 
contractor. It would be well for 
the public service if all govern- 
ment contracts (so long as the 
odious and mischievous system 
exists of proposing to men tg 
under-bid each other, instead of 
offering a fair sum to the best 
man) were tested with the same. 
severity. A record of all these 
chain-tests is kept, and of a most 
substantial kind; the link in 
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question being preserved, ticketed of reflectors; drawers full of 
and hung up, and a book kept; so lamp-wicks, like rolls of linen; 
that reference can be made di- shelves crowded with bright 
rectly , if any chain, furnished by copper oil-measures; nooks and 
the Trinity Buoy Wharf, is re- corners filled with bales of lamp- 
ported to have “parted,” when it leathers, cloths, and whitening, 
ought to have held fast. and soap, and other cleaning and 
ttached to this establishment polishing materials; while over- 
is a blacksmith’s shop, and a head are hanging groves of mops, 
whitesmith’s, for the repair, test- hand-brushes, and brooms. All 
ing, and so forth, of all iron-work, this light-house chandlery on the 
and for the manufacture of any left side: on the right are stowed, 
small articles needed forthe buoys like a dead wall rising up to the 
or the light-boats — the latter ceiling, a battery of black round- 
being supplied and fitted out with headed oil-cans, each fixed firmly 
every thing necessary at this in a circular black basket, so as 
Wharf. A room is set apart asa to be protected from injury when 
butcher’s shop, where the mas- carried up cliffs, or sent up by the 
ters of the light-boats cut up and side of rocks or light-house stone- 
salt all their store of meat; and work from boats below, or other 
by the side of it is another small rough-and-ready-work, on emer- 
room, which contains the pump- gencies. 
works of an Artesian well, oftwo | We pass on to the oil-store. 
hundred and forty-five feet in This is agreat square room, paved 
depth, where all the supply of with large slabs of slate, so clean 
fresh water for their tanks is ob- and clear fromthe slightest crumb 
tained. to catch the eye, that the entire 
Let us proceed to look at the surface looks like one enormous 
general store-roomsfor supplying slate. On the right-hand side is 
the light-houses, light-boats, and ranged a compact set of oil-tanks 
beacons along the coast — not and cisterns, all painted in Vene- 
forgetting any little additional tian red, and fixed close against 
matter that may add to the com- the wall. At the opposite end 
fort and safety of the buoys. standsa row of smaller tanks, con- 
We pass through store-rooms taining olive oil, for engines, also 
— clean, as only naval officers ae red. Each has a large 
seem to know how to keep a place brass tap, with a copper mouth- 
clean (for certainly the sight ofa piece hung beneath it, to catch 
morsel of rag, afallen button, or any dripping, together with a 
apin, would“ stand out” as an copper trough on the floor below, 
effect upon the surface); and in to prevent waste or untidiness. 
side offices and closets we dis- Copper oil-measures of all sizes 
' shelves full of lamp-glasses are ranged on shelves. These 
ferent sizes; cupboards full| tanks and cisterns contain the 
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enormous quantity of onehundred and compactness, and the whole 
and thirteen tons of oil. All the frame-work paar a dull Vene- 
light-houses, light-boats, and tianred. All its fittings-up and 
beacons on the coast are supplied apparatus on deck are painted red 
from this source. also. Every piece of machinery 

Passing outthrough otherstore- that is on deck is either painted 
rooms, the floors of which are red, or protected by a red water- 
half-covered with small kegs of|proof canvas cover. There is a 
whitelead for painting purposes, lantern for each mast-head, but 
and with ranges of smallred wind- not visible during the day. Each 
lasses, or cranes, for heaving up one is lowered and sleeps in & 
lanterns to the mast-heads of light- locker, or case, at the foot of the 
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8, we arrive at the chain- 
e tiers of the buoys, all ranged 
rding to their several sizes 
lengths, and all painted black, 
shining in their dark massive 
se. A littie railway, or tram- 
jis constructed from the level 
or une store-rooms, which runs 
straight down to the end of the 
wharf, so that trucks laden and 
empty can go and return from the 
stores to the boats, without delay 
or effort, and acargo of all sorts 
of things is thus “trundled out” in 
a surprisingly short space of time. 
Certainly no practica operations, 
requiring strength, precision, and 
celerity, are carried out with such 
undeviating accuracy, as when 
they are under the direction of an 
active and intelligent naval officer 
of experience. 

A light-ship (we call them all 
light-boats) 1s a creature of pecu- 
liar construction; all its fittings- 
up are peculiar; its crew is pecu- 


|joins the deck. 


mast — or rather, where the mast 
The lantern is a 
circular frame-work of metal, with 
glass windows all round, and 
varying from three to four feet in 
diameter. They are hoisted up 
to their position at the mast-head 
every night, by means of a small 
crane, called from its shape an A 
crane. Some of these lights in the 
light-ships are revolving, for 
which there is a clock-work appa- 
ratus on the deck, with a com- 
munication up the sides of the 
mast. During the day-time, a 
signal to vessels is given by means 
of a top-mast, on the summit of 
which Is placeda large globemade 
of wooden hoops, and having 
somewhat the appearance of a 
globular bird-cage. To get this 
up to such a position, as no 
shrouds run so high, and the 
globe could only be fixed there by 
a manual operation (to leave it 
swinging would be out of the, 


liar, and all-their duties are pecu- question, as it would soon be 
liar. Imagine a three-masted knocked to atoms) was found to 
vessel ef the size of a small steam- be a work of so much difficulty, 
boat, but with bulwarks of great that Captain Poulter at length de- 
strength, and, in short, present- vised an alteration in the con- 
ing all the features of strength struction of the globe, by which it 
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should taken up one half at a to render them impervious to wet, 
time, and then fixed on the top of!and not only is each hatchwa 

the topmast. ‘The man who first carefully defended, but even: the 
performed this experiment, found apertures through which the 
that he could not fix the globe mooring-cables pass up from be- 
without standing in the inside of|low, are protected by iron hoods, 
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one half while he fastened up the like helmets of a primitive form. 


other. This being successfully 
done, it then occurred to him, and 
to all those on deck who were 
looking on, that there had been 
no provision for his getting out! 
There stood the man in the globe- 
cage at the tip-top of the topmast, 
in a situation at once painful and 
ludicrous — so excellently had he 
fastened himself in this novel pri- 
son. After a time, he was enabled 
to break out and come down, and 
the globe has now a little trap- 
door underneath. These hoop 
globes are of great use, being 
visible‘from a great distance at 
sea. A flag is not visible far off, 
as it straightens in the direction 
of the wind. Many of the buoys 
display a hoop-globe of similar 
construction on the top of an iron 
rod sticking out of their heads. 

In the exposed and stormy po- 
sitions where most of the light- 
ships are destined to be moored, 
they are continually exposed to 
tossing seas, and to waves running 
completely over the decks — and 
this for days together. Every 
precaution is taken to keep out 
the sea from the interior of the 


The crew of the light-ship is 
composed of eleven men, with a 
mate and captain. They are all 
picked men, as to character; and 
to provide against illness, ar wl! 
as to break the monotony o 
life, seven only remain on t 
at a time, and four ashore, a! 
ready to attend a summons. 
then, in some position of the most 
dangerous kind, on the most 
dangerous part of our dangerous 
coast, does the light-ship ride — 
or rather toss, roll, heave, and 
plunge — at anchor; battered by 
the raging seas, howled round by 
the raging winds, threatened at 
all times by wreck upon the lee of 
those very sands or rocks she is 
placed to warn others to avoid, 
and remaining fixed at her post in 
‘thunder, lightning, or in rain,” 
even while the “hurly- burly” of 
the elements seems determined at 
every moment to drive her to utter 
destruction. Great care, how- 
ever, 1s taken to provide for her 
safety, as far as practicable. She 
is always moored by the mush- 
room anchor, and anchors of a 
ton weight. | 


vessel, where men are destined ‘The fitting-up of the interior is 
to live under such tempestud@s of the most careful and ingenious 
circumstances, cut off from all deseription. The berths, the 
the rest of the world. The deeks mess-table, and seats (all fix- 
are saturated all over with a mix- tures), the lockers, the oil-room, 
ture of resin and turpentine, so as with its tanks, each with a copper 
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‘rough under its nose, to prevent it may be imagined that many 
the least waste or uncleanliness; hours of the time not devoted to 


‘he copper oil-measures “all of a 
row;” the spare hoop-globes for 
she topmasts, made to collapse, 
so as to present a flat surface, and 
thus occupy much less space; Cap- 
tain Poulter’s iron invention for 
securing any link of a chain-cable 
which may be thought faulty, so 
that 1t cannot break; the rocket- 
store; the life-preservers; the 
powder-magazine; the obviously 
pervading system that there is a 
place for everything, and every- 
thing must be in its place, — all 


sleep are fully occupied. Still, 
there will be spare time; and the 
men are ordered to make mats and 
other articles. Still, there will 
be more spare time; and as this 
might be filled up by “grog and 
tobacco,” it has been thought 
prudent to encourage reading, 
writing, and the employment of 
leisure in any sort of industry for 
which the men havea “turn.” 
This has brought to light many an 
original genius (of a sort), and 
some have had a sudden fancy 


these things denote a degree of that they could paint a portrait, 


foresight and order that reflect 
the highest credit upon the ser- 
vice, as well as the officer who 
superintends them. 

I'he men are promoted accord- 
ing to seniority and good conduct. 
[t is a high honour to be made a 
lamp-lighter. He must bea steady 
man, of much light-boat ex- 
perience, and be able to read and 
write. Why must a man be able 
to read and write in order to rise 
to the post of a lamp-lighter, we 
enquired? .We were informed 
that it was expected of him to 
keep a reckoning of his “oil and 
wicks,” of which a strict account 
was always required. The senior 
lamp-lighter becomes mate; the 
senior mate becomes master. 

In vessels requiring such an ex- 
act performance of duties, where 
great precision like this, relating 
to all the lamps and their appa- 
ratus, is imperatively necessary, 
in addition to the care of the ship 
under her perilous circumstances ; 


orashipwreck, or a church, with 
a sailor and his lass going to be 
married; and others have shone 
forth as makers of nautical Ton- 
bridge-ware; some have knitted 
purses and stockings, and night- 
caps and comforters; and others 
have made shoes and ankle-jacks 
——to say nothing of “ fashionable” 
coats and trousers — all self- 
taught. Occasionally the hetero- 
geneous collection of these works 
of art and utility which is brought 
ashore as the product of the extra 
spare time, forms an exhibition 
of an amusing, and yet more in- 
teresting kind, as the product of 
those honest active minds, and 
huge mahogany hands, 

Lhese Light-ships, thus nobly! 
manned, are the grand floating 
sentinels of the British Channel; 
and in conjunction with the Buoys, 
are the great protection against 
shipwreck along our perilous 
coast. Experience shows that it 
is much better these things should 
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be thus-managed bya regular sys- five millions of inhabitants. It 
tem laid down by a competent does not now contain one-third of 
Board, than by any individual that number, but Ceylon is an 
speculations. island that has seen better days; 
Eastern wealth of matter has long 
yielded before the rivalry of 
Western wealth of mind. Ceylon 
was one of the good things of the 
world more than one thousand 
RoBeERT Knox was the captain years ago. The island then car- 
of an English ship which was ried on an important trade with 
wrecked in 1659, upon the coast China and Siam; it was conne 
of Ceylon. The other survivors with those countries by relig 
of the wreck perished in the forest ties; and it was through Ce 
— about which they wandered that the productions of the 
many days naked and hungry. East made their way to the 
The captain fell in with some Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
eople of the nation, who took agriculture was then in a thriving 
ee to Kandy. There he was kept condition; for the mountains, even 
a prisoner for about twenty years, now, are covered to their summits 
forbidden to attempt departure with terraces on which rice grew 
by the penalty of death; but for the sustenance of men who 
otherwise permitted unrestrained have become dust — and which 
intercourse with the inhabitants. have become rice, and food, and 
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THE BURIED CITY OF 
CEYLON. 


He at length eet and found 
his way home to England, where 
he soon published a very interest- 
ing account of his life in. Ceylon. 
During his flight from Kandy, 
which is in the centre of the coun- 
try, to the northern coast — a 
very ticklish enterprise — he 
passed the ruins of the ancient ca- 
pital of Ceylon. 

This ancient capital, Anuraja- 
poora by name (which means the 
city of Anuraja, its founder), 
once the chief town of a luxuriant 
kingdom, and evidently of con- 
siderable extent, lies buried in 
the northern portion of the island. 
At the time when it was in its most 
flourishing condition, it has been 
estimated that Ceylon contained 


men, and dust again, through 
many a long succession of ages. 
The kings of Ceylon, too, had 
conquered Southern India. 

A few of the larger monuments 
and more massive structures of 
Anurajapoora still remain stand- 
ing and exposed; but, generally 
speaking, the various ruins have 
become so overgrown with vege- 
tation, that they resemble natural 
hills, covered with a forest, rath 
than remains of works of art. 

‘and there,” writes Robert 

in the account of his flight, 

re and there by the side of 
this little river, is a world of hewn 
stone pillars, which I suppose 
were formerly buildings; and in 
three or four places are the ruins 
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of bridges built of stone, some lorn. Such trees my horse could, 


remains of them yet standing 
upon stone pillars. They told me 
that ninety kings reigned here 
successively, where, by the ruins 
that still remain, it appears they 
spared not pains and labour to 
build temples and high monu- 
ments to the honour of their gods, 
as if they had been made only to 
hew rocks and great stones, and 
lay them up in heaps; these kings 
are fiow happy spirits, having 
merited it ie these their la- 
bours,”’ 

In 1815, the British became the 
rulers of the whole island; and 
early in 1846, I turned my face in 
that direction — having seen ail 
the lions of Kandy — and, with 
several attendants carrying all the 
necessary comforts for a journey 
in the East, succeeded in getting 
over the sixty miles. The road 
was but a “trace;”’ that is, trees 
were felled in the forest, where 
the road was to be, and thrown on 
one side; the brooks and rivers 
were unspanned.by bridges, and 
the sides of the hills no smoother 
than they had been made by na- 
ture. Here and there some big 
tree stretched across the “trace;” 
not having been able to combat 
the storms, when deprived of the 
support of its neighbours on that 
side, it had fallen. Tropical trees 
of a very large size are so ac- 
customed to grow in a tangle, 
mutually propping one another, 
that they take weak hold of the 
ground with their roots, and need 
no very heavy storm to: blow them 
down, when they are left lone and 


now and then, leap over, but more 
frequently we had to force a way 
through the jungle round the base 
of an obstructive monster. Forcing 
the jungle is no joke when the 
wiry plants cling to each other, 
and co-operate against an inter- 
loper; the brushwood being so 
dense, that one cannot see five 
feet into the forest on either 
side. 

However, I reached Anuraja- 
poora, famous now as the head 
quarters of miasma, foul er a 
feverish winds, and ague exhala- 
tions, formerly the abode of hun-, 
dreds of thousands of men, sun- 
ning themselves, generation after 
generation, in the presence of a 
series of kings, who held court in 
pomp and splendour where there 
is now nothing but jungle. 

‘Qn reaching the site of the an- 
cient city, I immediately went to 
the top of a small hill, formerly a 
majestic pile of building. Thence 
I surveyed the district. Here and 
there all around rose various 
mounds, for the most part covered 
with thick jungle to the summit, 
and varying in height from fifty to 
three hundred feet. All these 
were ruins of large domed build- 
ings, erected to enclose some 
relic. Pillars surround these 
mounds; some elegant shafts, and 
others massive columns, which 
originally supported spacious 
verandahs, by which each mass 
was surrounded. These buildings 
were almost all alike in form and 
in the purpose they had served. 
They had been originally bell- 
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shaped, and designed for the the island, by Mr. Layard — not 
entombment of some bone of the Layard, late of Nineveh, but his 
great prophet, Buddha, ora well- father, who was a Civil servant in 
known saint. The annals of Ceylon for upwards of thirty 
Ceylon, which begin in the fifth years — and the interior was 
century before our era, give cir- found accurately to correspond 
cumstantial details respecting the with the descriptions left us in the 
erection of these stupendous native annals. A small cavity was 
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piles; and there can be little 
doubt, judging from the ruins 
alone, that two of them at least 
were higher than St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The building of these 
dagobahs, as they are called, was 
thought to be an act of merit, con- 
sequently kings who had probably 
not been very noted in their prime 
for a religious cast of mind, 
endeavoured, as the years stepped 


found in the centre; in its shape a 
miniature of the dagobah itself, 
the four sides of which were 
found to be mathematically cor- 
rect in bearing North, South, 
East, and West. The contents 
were; — a rude stone urn, con- 
taining some decayed bones, a 
little heap of coins, several gold 
and silver plates, and ornaments 
of no great value, and a collection 


on, to make up for lost time by of dust which had probably once 
erecting these sacred structures. lived and breathed in the shape 
They were built commonly of of an offering of flowers. 
brick, coated with hard cement. Had these buildings been 
The base and foundation con- erected in the dry atmosphere of 
sisted, however, of enormous Egypt, they would have doubtless 
blocks of granite, which abounds been at the present day objects of 
in the north of the island, and the curiosity and admiration to a 
sides were richly ornamented with great many visitors; but in Cey- 
carvings in bas-relief, executed lon, where the atmosphere is 
with some skill and correctness. moist, and the parasitic plants 
The carvings generally represent seek in every direction for sup- 
religious processions, in which port and soil, trees are soon to be 
the elephant, horse, ox, camel, seen growing on the highest piles 
‘and goat take a large part. A of masonry, and every breeze 
small spire usually surmounted tends to break up the building, 
the great bell-shaped dome; and and adds its crumb to the sur- 
this form of construction is cha- rounding ruins. The most re- 
racteristic of the sacred dagobahs marfable of these dagobahs at 
of Buddhism in every country Anurajapoora were raised during 
which builds dagobahs, from the second and third centuries 
Ceylon and Siam to Tartary and before the Christian era; and, 
China. when we consider the time and 
One of these singularstructures the destructive influences to which 
was opened, in another part of they have so long been subject, 
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we rather wonder that the faintest telligent officer who visited the 
outline of their old form should district in 1830, that it would be 
remain. beyond the power of the British 
These are not the only evi- Government in the island, with 
dences of the former greatness of | its present resources, to restore 
Anurajapoora, although, from one of these vast excavations to 
their size and elevation, they are its first condition. 
the most conspicuous. Thevast The native annals tell us, that 
extent of the ancient city is in the second century before our 
proved by the ruins of the walls, era, one of the greatest of Cey- 
which have been completely lonese Kings, Gaimour, erected 
traced, They form a square of/a great palace for the accommo- 
which each side is sixteen milesin dation of several hundreds of 
length; and, although we know priests; it was two hundred and 
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very well that such cities were 
not like our own — that they con- 
tained large gardens, tanks, and 
fields within them — yet there 
‘ean scarcely be a doubt that, in 
this case, the population must 
have been large, and its wealth 
and importance great, if it was 
thought worth while to build so 


seventy feet square, and as many 
in height, containing nine stories, 
and in every story one hundred 
apartments. It stood upon sixteen 
hundred granite pillars. On ac- 
count of its having been roofed 
with metal, it was called the Lowa 
Maha Paya, or Great Brazen 
Palace. 


ample a defence. _ When we read a narrative like 

The tanks — now sources of this in the early annals of a remote 
malaria and fever, from neglect island, we feel disposed to regard 
and the breaking down of their it asa fiction. Possibly it was not. 
sides — were formerly works of| The building has disappeared; 
much importance. Many of them, but the granite columns remain to 
in the neighbourhood of the ca- attest the truth of at least one 
pital (that is, in the north of the part of the description. Massive, 
island), were from ten to fifteen grand, and dark — exposed to the 
miles in circumference, and sup- rain and winds of nearly two thou- 
plied water to extensive tracts of|sand years—the majority of them 
country. Those within the walls yet rise above the surface of the 
were surrounded bydykes formed ground; some have fallen, and 
of gigantic blocks of granite, some have been removed, but the! 
which astonish even the European places of all are clearly to be 
traveller by their enormous size. distinguished; and the traveller, 
The natives of the vicinity gravely by pacing the district, can satisfy 
tell us, and firmly believe too, himself of the general correctness 
that these works were the works of the measurements given by the 
of giants, and not of ordinary Cingalese historian, forthe ground 
men. It was estimated by an in- plan, at any rate. The building 
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of champagne to the founder of 
the place; and we drank, in the 
solemn silence the scene de- 
manded — a bumper to the im- 
mortal memory of Anuraja. 


was visited by aChinese traveller, 
Fa Hian, in 412 A.p., and the ac- 
count he gave of it, as translated 
by M. Remusat in Paris, exactly 
corresponds with the description 
I have quoted. A spacious hall 
occupied the centre, adorned with 
gilt statues of lions and elephants. 
At one end of it an ivory throne 
of beautiful workmanship was 
erected for the high priest; on 
one side shone a golden image of 
the sun; on the other side a silver 
image of the moon. It was pro- 
bably to these ruins that Knox 
referred in the quotation we have 
given from his very interesting 
work, 

It is worthy of observation, that 
the ruins in Anurajapoora, which 
strike the visitor as most worthy 
of notice, are not the remains of 
royal palaces. The dagobahs and 
the great. brazen palace were evi- 
dently erected by the zeal of mis- 
taken piety. The walls of the city, 
massive and extensive as their 
foundations prove them to have 
been, seem to have been raised 
for the protection of the people, 
and there cannot be a doubt of 
the utility of the immense em- 
bankments of the tanks, when we 
consider the tropical situation of 
the island, and the fact that its 
es of rain is only periodical. 

‘e retired to the cool grot 
afforded by the cella, or inmost 
fane, of a tremendous temple; 
and, in the presence of at least 
twenty centuries —lunched. Be 
fore, however, falling to in earnest 
we thought it but decently re- 

pectful to dedicate the first glass 
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A TRUE ACCOUNT OF AN 
APPARITION. 


On a wintry afternoon in the 
month of February — carnival 
time — in Paris, I sat in my room, 
in the Rue Rambouillet, Quartier 
Latin, alone. The course of lec- 
tures in the College de France 
which I had been following, were 
suspended for the holidays. All 
serious things were put aside for 
that round of gaiety which was to 
fortify the Parisians against the 
supposed privations of Lent. I, 
however, had determined to 
eschew all pleasures for awhile, 
Upon a serious review of my ca- 
reer for s0ome months previously, 
had come to the conclusion, that 
nothing short of hard study and 
moderate fare, in my hermitage, 
far removed from the gaiety of 
Paris, in the time of carnival, 
could atone for the past, and 
bring me upon good terms with 
myself. So, upon this afternoon 
— being the third day of my vo- 
luntary confinement — I had re- 
turned from the restaurant, and 
putting on my. dressing gown and 
Greek cap, sat down with my 
k open before me. 
here is a solemn sensation in a 
ntry afternoon, when the dusk 
comes on early, and we sit quietly 
alone, which belongs to no other 
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season. Mine was aretired street, rose from my seat and looked 
and my room heing au sixiéme, I out of the window. In thesquare 
was as much removed from the yard below, the bare branches of 
bustle of Parisian life as if I had the trees were not stirred by a 
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been in Palmyra or Pompeii. Yet, 
sometimes, in the pauses of my 
reading, out of the very solitude 
and stillness, perhaps from an 
involuntary listening for some 
sound, there grew up a low noise 
in the air, which seemed always 
about to become more distinct; 
but dying away, returned again, 
in a manner that perplexed me. I 


breath of wind. The sky was 
cloudy as if snow were about to 
fall: in the dusk, here and there, 


I saw lights at the windows. My 
neighbour, the daguerreotyper, 
who lived with his wife — a Nor- 


man woman — and four children, 
in a little erection upon the next 
roof, I could see smoking and 
reading by the fire. For three 


speculated upon the cause of it. weeks, nobody had been on his 
[ fancied it was the whole noise of | roof to pose for a portrait; the sun 
the city blended and softened having altogether withdrawn his 
down into one deep murmur. I smiles from the people of Paris 
imagined the variety of sounds of | during that time, and the secret 
which it was composed. I ana- of taking photographic portraits 
yesed it into the rumbling of vehi- par tous les temps, not having been 
sles, voices of people, bells, then discovered. Ile was a cheer- 
shutting of doors, working of ful man, and his wife was a cheer- 


machines, falling of waters, music, 
laughter, wailings: and, letting 
my fancy take such shapes as it 
would, I saw, in my reverie, many 
scenes from which such sounds 


ful woman, yet he was poorer 
even than I was. He had a little 
glass-case beside a shop-door in 
the Rue Dauphine, with an an- 
nouncement that he would take 


might arise. 1 found pleasure in portraits, in a style there exhi- 
such fancies, and gave myself up bited, at two francs fifty centimes; 
;o them easily. When J aroused, or in family groups, of not less 
che sound was hushed; but on than four, at one franc per phy- 
waiting awhile and listening atten- siognomy; and directing the ah 
ively, the same murmur seemed lic to “‘M. Brison, Rue Ram- 
(0 fill the air. A suspicion that it bouillet, No. 2, top of the house.” 
was a deception of a sense over- His roof was never crowded at the 
strained by listening, set me me- best of times, and in dull weather 
litating; for with this, as with his occupation was gone. At such 
most trifling things which baffle'times, with the wind that way, I 
our inquiries into their causes, Ijhave missed the savoury smell of 
was reluctant, having begun my soup or bouilli at the accustomed 
speculations, to give them up hour of eleven in the morning. 
without coming to some satisfac-| A Frenchwoman can make soup 
tory conclusion. lof anything; and theoverty must 
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be sad indeed, when she can no house on the propriety of his sen- 
longer provide this. timent. That man’s cheerfulness 
I took an interest in this family. puzzled me. I strove to account 
I climbed up their dark staircase for it upon peepee prin- 
one day, six flights of stairs and ciples, and thought all daguer- 
a ladder, and as soon as I could reotypers in Paris must be cheer- 
recover my breath, demanded a ful, Lecaine they live on the roofs, 
portrait at two francs fifty cen- and are most subject “to skyey 
times. They had attracted my influences.” Sol fell meditating 
attention from my window, and deeply oben this subject. 
I was prompted more by curiosity When I looked out again, it was 
than aught else to pay them a visit. getting darker, and there was a 
The sun was feeble that day; and slight fog, which made some 
after “posing” eight times, and lights, along way off, across the 
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waiting while his wife gave an 
extra polish to the plate; and, 
finally, for the ninth time putting 
on that look of profound sagacity, 
mingled with good-humour, which 
all people try to get into their 
portraits, I was obliged to give it 
up. The time was not wholly lost; 
Thad seen something of Monsieur 


house-tops, glimmer in a halo. 
Looking round my room, it had 
to me a drearier air than usual, 
with its scanty furniture, and floor 
of polished tiles. My fire was 
nearly out — if an Englishman 
could give the name of fire toa 
few chips of charcoal, shut up 
closely in a porcelain cylinder, 


Brison’s home in the time that I standing out in the room, and 
had waited, and this was my chief communicating with the chimney 
object in going to him. Indeed by a rusty tin-pipe. I opened its 
a portrait would have been of no little door; and, kneeling down, 
manner of use to me, and I half, was just in time to blow out the 


suspected myself of a secret de- last remains of vitality. 


sign in choosing such a dull day. 
Sol rose to go away; and, after 
remarking upon che trouble to 
which I had put him, held out two 
francs in my hand. Poverty was 
written on his walls, and in his 
‘patched blue blouse; but he re- 
solutely refused my offer, with a 
speech that would have brought 
down an avalanche of applause on 
the stage of the Gymnase, if he 
had pronounced it there in a tone 
a trifle more tragic than that in 


which he then spoke, and had 


paused to take the sense of the 


The 
weather was cold, but I did not 
care to light it again. It was be- 
coming too dark to read, and I 
determined not to light my lamp. 
I sat down again, and wrapped 
my dressing-gown about me with 
ashiver. The great pipe, which 
my friend Louis Raynal gave 
me, when he came back from 
Africa, hung upon the wall. I 
sat looking at its enormous bowl 
— carved into the face ofan Arab, 
with a fierce grin and small black 
eyes — until I could scarcely see 
it; though, now and then, I knew 
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not why, it suddenly became more 
distinct. When I was tired, my 


eye wandered, and fixed itself 


upon the carving of the Cruci- 
fixion on the mantelpiece. This 
was of white wood, and conse- 
quently remained distinct, for a 
longer time, in the deepening 
twilight of the room. I was not 
sorry when! could seeitno longer. 
I would have preferred that that 
carving had not been in_ the 
room alone with me that after- 
noon. 

It was growing darker still; and, 
as the few objects near me faded 
away, and mv attention was no 
longer occupied, I heard again 
the murmuring in the air, which 
had troubled me at first; but this 
time it was still more perplexing. 
Now and then, as I listened, it 
seemed about to become deeper; 
and then, with the utmost effort, 
T could not hear it at all. It was 
its monotony (while it lasted) that 
teased me. If any one of the mul- 
titudinous noises, of which I day 
posed it to be composed, would 
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in order to preserve a perfect 
monotony. | 
It is strange that this trifling 
fancy was gradually sapping the 
foundations of my resolution — 
holding me with so singular a 
facsination, that I was compelled 
to abandon my studies for that 
day. I began to suspect that the 
sudden change, from a life of 
‘soepete to one of solitary study, 
iad wrought some injury to my 
mind. I experienced a degree of 
timidity and irresolution that I 
had never known before. I had 
other strange fancies. Once, while 
walking to and fro, in my room, I 
had seen my features, darkly, in 
the glass, and instinctively shrunk 
from looking there again. After- 
wards, on reflecting, I could not 
divest myself of the notion that 
they were not my features that I 
had seen there, but a face wholly 
different. Isat down again, and 
thought of going out and wander- 
ing in the streets. I knew that, 
during the cold weather, great 
wood fires were lighted at mid- 


have predominated for a moment, night, in certain open places in 


I should have been content. 
some clanging peal of Wells would 


If| the city, that the houseless ee 
I 


not perish of the cold; an 


have broken out near me, or come thought.of spending the night by 
from a distance upon a sudden one of these, and not returning 
shifting of the wind, I would have to my room until daylight. 

lighted my lamp, and gone on From this mood 1 was suddenly 
with the perusal of my book. But startled by a noise, as of some- 
it was still the same confusion of thing falling on the floor of the adé 
noises — so perfectly blended. |joiningroom. I was startled, be- 
that although sometimes it be- cause I had always known that 
came louder, no distinct sound room to be uninhabited; and as it 
could be caught: as if, at a cer- communicated by a door with my 
tain moment, all its components room, I knew that I should have 
increased, in exact proportion. heard of any change in this re- 
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spect. It was one of those rooms,|that a terrible blow had been 
often met with in the great houses struck at Royalism, even while 
of Paris (where each floor is di- they had been sitting there. It 
vided into many apartments, or, seemed to me remarkable that 
as we should say in England, sets I had not thought of this before. 
of chambers), into which it had I remembered now distinctly the 
been found impossible to admit words “across the house-tops,” 
sufficient daylight for a sitting- in the account that I had read; 
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room. In such a case, the usual 
course would have been to let it 
with my room as a sleeping-cham- 
ber; but I had declined it, and it 
had remained unoccupied during 
the several years of my residence 
there. 

I listened attentively for a repe- 
tition of the noise; and now all 
my wild fancies were forgotten 
in this new fecling of curiosity. 
I had never been in that room, 
for the door had always been kept 
locked, and the key was in the 
po ee of the porter below; 

ut I recollected, now, having 
frequently heard noise in the 
night, which I had attributed to 


and a superstitious conviction 
forced itself upon me, that it was 
in that very room that Danton 
(affecting, as was common with the 
revolutionary leaders, an appea- 
rance of poverty) had dwelt. 

My fancy had wandered away 
among the scenes of that terrible 
Revolution, when I was roused 
again by a second noise. But this 
time it was the sound of a light 
footstep walking in the room. 
I listened, and waited, with my 
eye fixed upon the door, and now 
for the first time I remarked a faint 
light shining through the key- 
hole. The footstep ceased for a 
moment; and then I saw by the 


the wind out of doors, but which, long light in the crevice, that the 
I seemed now to remember, had door, whichI had always supposed 
come from the empty garret. I to be locked, was ajar. I had not 
had once heard from the Concierge heard any movement of the handle 
(though Thad taken it for an idle of the lock, but I felt convinced 
story), that Danton — memorable that it had’ only just been opened; 
among the tyrants of the Revolu- for it was impossible, otherwise, 
tion — had lived in a room in that thatI should not have observed it. 
house. And now I thought I The door trembled for a moment, 
remembered that it wasin a house as if an undecided hand were 
in that quarter where hehad spent upon the lock, and then, opening 
the night (it was the night of the wide, I saw, to my surprise, the 
terrible butcheries at the prisons figure of a man standing in the 


of La Force and the Conciergérie: 
in conversation with Camille Deg 
moulins, until, seeing the gil 
glimmering of the dawn aq 
the house-tops, he told Cag 


Use 


doorway. 
“He held in one hand a thin 








Mndle, with a shade, which threw 
fat part of the room iu which I 


Feat into darkness; but I could see 
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him distinctly, as he stood there!of the room, but it was fast locked 
a moment, apparently hesitating|again. Everything was in its 
whether to go on or turn back.|usual state. In a few minutes from 
His face was deadly pale, and his|the time when I first fancied that 
eyes, in the light that struck|I heard the noise, the door had 
upward, through the aperture injbeen unfastened, this strange 
the shade, were fixed and sunken.|apparition had passed through 
His dress was that which was worn |my room, the door was re-fastened, 
by the old revolutionary leaders ;|andnotrace, of what had happened 
but he bore no resemblance to the!remained. I was not dreaming? 
portraits of Danton. I recognised|No. But how often, in sleep, had 






ee I questioned myself of the reality 


wm ata glance. The prominent é 
forehead, the short pointed nose, | of my dream, and invariably ended 
by convincing myself that I was 


the scornful curl of the upper lip, 
the powdered hair, the frilled)awake — sometimes even remem- 
bering that I had so deceived 


shirt, the broad sash, and even the 

nosegay in his hand — all, except|myself before; but always, at last, 
the general faded look of his|conquering my own objection, and 
attire, identified him at once with|coming to the conclusion that this 
the ideal indelibly fixed in my|time, at least, I stood amid the 
mind, by portrait and tradition,}real life of the daylight world. 
of the great fanatical Jacobin,|But I rubbed my eyelids, rose 
Maximilian Robespierre. Thelagain, and walked to and fro, and 
door closed sharply behind him,; convinced myself that I was really 
awake. 


as if by the current of air, for his 
light was extinguished at thesame} What could I think, but that my 
moment. [ heard his footstep|reason was becoming weakened ? 
across my room; the door closed| The life I had led for some time 
behind him as he went out upon|had been wild and reckless. I had 
the landing. I listened, but could|become so accustomed to excite- 
hear no footstep descending the|ment, that it was almost aera! 


stairs. I walked to the door, and|to my existence; so that when 
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looked down into the darkness of|applied myself to a steadier life, 
the great staircase, and listened,|I experienced something of the 
but the house was quite still. depression of the drunkard in the 

Was I to believe my senses? | first days of his reformation. The 
Here I sat, exactly as [had sat ten|mood in which this vision had 
minutes before. My stove was|found me was favourable to such 
cold: my room was dark: I was|hallucinations. My mind had been 
alone: my book was open before|unsettled. My fancies would not 
me. I saw the light still in the|let me apply myself to my task. 
daguerreotyper’s window, on the| Whimsical, and filled with vague 
roof, and at other places, far off.|apprehensions, I knew that my 
I walked over, and tried the door!mental state So 
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with the descriptions of those 
who have been visited by similar 
ay Saco 

moking would, I thought, 
soothe me. I lighted some wood 
in my stove with a fusee, and 
taking down my pipe from the 
wall, filled it, and sat there smo- 
king hour after hour. The great 
transparent bowl glowed in the 
darkness at every puff, so deeply, 
that I could watch the wreaths 
of smoke by the light that it gave. 
I strove to fix my mind upon 
cheerful images — thinking of an 
English home, where the fatted 
calf was ever ready to be killed 
when I should return; but chiefly 
of thee, Eugénie, (of whom I knew 
myself’ unworthy,) lily-handed, 
lovelier than the loveliest of all 
flowers ! 

I dropped asleep, and awoke 
several times, always dreaming 
and waking up with the feeling, 
that my strange vision was a por- 
tion of my dream; but the burning 
embers in my stove recalled to me 
what had passed, and each time, 
putting on more fuel, I dropped 
asleep again. : 

I do not know how long I had 
been sleeping the last time. When 
IT awakened, my fire was out, and I 
was in darkness. I knew, however, 
that it was past midnight, the hour 
at which my ghostly visitor would 

robably have returned, if he had 

ad an intention of returning. 
My slumbers had tranquillised 
me. Looking out of the window, 
it did strike me that a certain dark 
object, close upon the next roof, 
90k of a monk, 
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staring out of his cowl 
through my window; but Ispeedily 
recognised it for a portion of the 
daguerreotyper’s apparatus for 
fixing his customers in the re- 
quired position. The fog had 
cleared away. ‘There were no 
lights on any of the roofs, or at 
any windows far and wide. In 
the distance rose the dusky towers 
of St. Sulpice; and the stars were 
shining. 

I had determined to go to bed, 
and think no more of my appa- 
rition until the morning, when 
turning to light my lamp, my eye 
caught again a faint light through 
the key-hole of the adjoining 
room. This was stranger still; 
for I knew that no one, in the 
habit of shutting doors so noisily, 
could have passed through my 
room while I had been sleeping. 
I lighted my lamp and listened. 
I heard again a light footstep, and 
presently a voice as of some one 
talking to himself, though loud 
enough, sometimes, for me to 
distinguish his words: 

“A good wind getting up, such 
a wind as blows sharp dust into 
the face ona frosty night. Whew! 
I wouldn’t turn a dog out. This 
is cheerless; but better than that 
hot cursed place, full of shrieking, 
whining men and women. How 
the dusky Satan took that girl, 
and turned her till her brain was 
giddy, and she swooned! She 
had a pretty simple look; but she 
would not have been there if she 
were as innocent as her face. 
They knew me. The priest 
taunted me with my free use of 
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the guillotine. No matter. That 
peasant girl did not shrink from 
the monster, nor look upon my 
hands to see if they were blood- 
stained, when we joined the others 
in their devilry. Oh, it was a 
pretty sight for them to see aman 
with some thousands of murders 
on his mind, looking so merry, 
and handling a nosegay so-deli- 
cately —a nosegay that they knew 
so well in all my portraits! Well, 
well! enough of this for to-night. 
My feet can scarcely forget their 
habit. The fascination of that 
whirling multitude haunts me. 
I seem to have her still — my 


peasant girl. Steadily! Hold me 


firmly. Nowthen! Away!” 
My mysterious neighbour 
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strange words that I had heard; 
but, when the church-clocks had 
twice chimed the quarters, the 
room was still quiet. Looking at 
the keyhole, the light was gone; 
but, on observing again, I thought 
I saw a faint glimmer, as if the 
candle were still burning, with 
the shade down. After a while, 
however, I resolved to retire to 
bed; taking first the precaution 
to place a chair against the door, 
in such a manner that it would fall 
and awaken me, if he attempted 
again to enter my room; besides 
which, I placed my sword-stick 
within reach. I tried to persuade 
myself that this was some trick 
of my fellow-students to alarm 
me, or that my neighbour was a 


seemed to be turning rapidly harmless madman, personating 
about the room. I heard the the great republican; although 
quick movement of his feet; and I felt uneasy at remembering that 
then a noise, as if a heavy body he was in possession of the key 
had come violently in contact with of the door opening into my room. 
the wainscot. I walked on tiptoe Resolved, however, at any rate, 


to the door, and looked a 
the keyhole, but my sight only 
ranged over a small P 
the room, and I could see no 
one. There was a silence for 
some moments. Then I heard 
him talking — again: 

“This kind of sport does not 
suit the middle of the night. I 
shall wake the whole floor. Let 
me see; how am I to amuse 
myself? No rest for me to-night. 
At daylight I must begone.”’ 

I heard again a noise, as if he 
had flung himself heavily into a 
chair; and then there was a long 
silence again. I sat listening for 
any sound, and wondering at the 


to shake off my alarm, I strove 
to rally myself upon the subject. 


ortion of “IfM.Robespierre,” said I, aloud, 


“takes afancy to walk through m 
room again, he will bekind enough 
to shut the doors with less noise, 
if Iam sleeping.” 

Instantly, I heard the footste 
again; the handle of the loc 
turned; the chair, with some 
articles that I had designedly, 
placed upon it, fell with a loud 
clatter; the door opened wide; 
and the same figure that I had 
seen before stood in the door- 
way. 

“Keep off!” [exclaimed, seizing 
my sword-stick and planting 
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myself, like Roderick Dhu, with himself (which I had almost for- 
my back to the wall. gotten), his pale face, and sunken 

“T beg your pardon!” said my eyes, struck me again so forcibly, 
disturber, with a low bow. as the light shone upon him, that 

‘Who are you? What do you [started back, “I hope you will 
do here?” I demanded, waxing not think me unpolite,” said I, 
bolder. “if I observe, before coming 

“M. Hector Favart —,at your closer, that I am struck very for- 
service; student of the Ecole de cibly with the remarkable re- 
Médécine; having the honour to semblance that you bear to a cer- 
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do duty in the Third Legion of tain historical personage.” 


the Garde Nationale — an honour 
that will take me out of doors at 
daylight this frosty morning.” 
“What!” said I, letting my 
sword-stick fall from my hand — 
“the cousin of my Kugénie?” 
“Kugénie de la Tour?” 
“Hugénie de la Tour.” 
“The same!” 


“But how do you find yourself 


in that room?” Jasked, still some- 
what incredulous. 

‘“‘T took this little place to-day,” 
said he, “as a quiet room to read 
in, and to sleep in at night. By 
the way, 1 have to apologise for 
coming through your apartment 
in your absence, for the porter 


“Ha! ha!” he laughed, in a 
tone that sounded strangely hol- 
low. ‘Towhom, now? Tell me. 
To Louis Seize, or the Cardinal 
Richelieu; Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, or the Emperor Napoleon; 
the lean Frederick of Prussia, or 
the poy Mirabeau?”’ 

‘To none of those,” said I. 

“To a man of the Revolution — 
eh? A Girondin, ora Cordelier; 
a Feuillant, or a Jacobin?” 

“To a Jacobin!” said I, “‘with- 
out any offence.” 

“No doubt!”’ he replied; “but 
to which of them? Not to Marat, 
the blackguard,.I hope? nor little 
Camille Desmoulins? nor the jolly 


had not yet given me the key of | Danton? Something more of the 
the other door upon the landing.”” Robespierre look about me—isn’t 


“Tsaw you,’ said I; “but how 
did you contrive to lock your 
ao again without my hearing 
it?’ 

“Do you not know that when 
this door is once shut, it cannot be 
opened again, from your side, 
without a key?”’ 

“T understand,” said I, ad- 
vancing, with the light, to shake 
hands with him. But his unac- 
countable resemblance, in dress 
and features, to Robespierre 


there?’’ Holding the nosegay in 
one hand, he placed himself ex- 
actly in the attitude of Robes- 
pierre it the portraits. 

“JT certainly,” said I, ‘“‘did have 
such an impression when [ first 
saw you; and now that you stand 
in that position, I cannot help 
being struck with the similitary 
between you.” 

He laughed again, in the husky 
tone of a man afflicted with a se- 
vere cold. “The day I was born, 
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my nurse — who never before, in life. We are not quite so con- 
her life, admitted a child to have ceited now as we were a century 
the slightest resemblance with ago, in regard to our superiority 
anybody but his own father — to the ancients; for, the farther 
could not help exclaiming, “4h, le we go back among ancient monu- 
petit Robespierre!’ for she had ments, the more evidence we find, 
seen the great man when a girl. that some of our most recent in- 
Everybody said I resembled him ventions and luxuries were in 
exactly; everybody was right. common use before old Troy was 
Faith! to-night, at the fancy ball founded, and before the venera- 
at the Chaumiére, I make my ap- ble Abraham set out on his travels 
pearance in this style, with nose- a young man. About one thing, 
gay complete, and everybody re- however, little children are right 
cognises me in a moment.” enough, as far as we know. They 

“Ha! ha!” I exclaimed, laughing are not absurd in asking, how 
inmy turn. ‘The mystery is un- people, in old times, ever got on 
ravelled! Pray, step in; I will withoutglass windows? Weknewa 
light my fire in a moment. I little child, who wasfond oflooking 
think I have materials for a bowl out of the window in bad weather, 
of punch.” when there was no getting a walk: 

“With all my heart,” said he. and the same child had to go a 
“T dare not go to bed, lest] should long journey in a post-chaise, day 
oversleep myself, and forget my after day, before railroads were 
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engagement.” 

“To your fair cousin, Eugénie!” 
said I, when the bowl stool smo- 
king on the table, while we struck 
our glasses together, in ratification 


made; and how any child could 
have borne the being boxed up in 
a post-chaise so long, without a 
window to look out of when it was 
windy, and the rain-drops to 


of the toast. 

“To one not less fair!”’ said he, 
filling again, ‘whose name I need 
not tell.” 


watch on the pane during the 
showers, there isno saying. She 
was so far aware of this, that she 
asked everybody likely to answer 
her, what people did when there 
were ae windows? The more she 
| was told of wooden shutters, that 

eae ae GLASS were closed in bad weather, or of # 
: horn or parchment panes, which 
LitTLE children are sometimes let in a dim, dirty light, but could 
as much puzzled as older people, not be seen through, the more she 
about how the world got on be- pitied the ancients, who knew no- 
fore they and other wise moderns thing of the amusement of watch- 
were born; about how men lived ing the jerking, capricious drops 
without the conveniences and ona window, which seem never to 
comforts afforded by our arts of} be able to make up their minds 
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which way they shall run, in 
their inevitable general direction 
from top to bottom. And what 
groping work, trying to.read, 
write, or sew, behind parch- 
ment panes! and how cold, most 
days of the year, if the wooden 
shutters were opened to let in 
light! Something of this may be 
seen now, in the homes of some 
people who speak our language, 
and otherwise live pretty much as 
we do — the settlers in the wilder 
parts of the American woods, 
where the glazier has not yet 
found his way. 

When the mail drives up at 
night, with its load of hungry pas- 
sengers, there shines the settler’s 
dwelling — the yellow light, and 
the scent of broiling ham or veni- 
son, diffusing themselves at once 
through the square holes, which 
will be closed by shutters when 
the mail drives off. The light 
streams out, and strikes red upon 
the stems of the pines, or yellow 
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up with, not so very long ago. 
hree centuries since — when 
Alnwick Castle was in its glory, 
and had all manner of con- 
veniences that ordinary dwellings 
were without — the glass windows 
of the Duke of Northumberland 
were put up only when the family 
were at home, and taken down 
immediately on their departure, 
for fear of accident. So tately as 
two centuries ago, the only glazed 
windows in Scotch dwellings were 
those of the upper rooms in pa- 
laces; the lower windows being 
still furnished simply with wooden 
shutters. Itis true, this was one 
thousand years after some of our 
churches and abbeys had been 
graced, and kept warm and dry, 
by the use of glass windows. At 
least, we know that artists were 
brought from the Continent to 
glaze the windows of a church 
and monastery at Wearmouth, in 
the county of Durham, in the year 
674; and the mention of the sub- 


upon those of the beeches; the|ject brings before us the beautiful 
fragrance streams out upon the painted windows that the pious 
fainting senses of travellers, and put up in our cathedrals, and 
unto the nostrils of the negroes, other churches, long before that 
who gather about the door, asthe Duke: of Northumberland was 
heavy coach jolts up to the thresh- born, whose “casements” were 
old, and the chill night air rushes taken such care of whenever he 
in upon the cooking dame and her left Alnwick. 

‘he Pe and makes the lamp flare; Suppose any onehad mentioned, 
or, if the air be not chilly, swarms at any of these dates, such a thing 
of mosquitoes invade the dwell- as a whole house made of glass, 
ing, and amply prove the curseof — what a romance the notion 
the want of glass windows. Yet would have appeared! Some say, 
this — if we leave out the mosqui- indeed, that old Chaucer did 
toes, and aggravate the dulness imagine such a thing; and in his 
and dampness of the air — was ‘House of Fame” there is a de- 
what our forefathers had to put scription of a dream of a temple 
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of glass, with metal pillars, 
stretching far away, and crowds 
of people from all regions roam- 
ing about within it: but Chaucer’s 
readers received this as a dream. 
The chimera has come among us, 
and sat down in our midst, in so- 
lid reality. Most of us can testify 
to it on the evidence of our own 
senses. But so few have visited 
the awful birthplace of this chi- 
mera—so few have any ideaof the 
fire caverns, the dim vaults, the 
scorching air, the rush, roar, 
glare, and appalling handicraft 
from amidst which that light and 
graceful creation came forth to lie 
down on the grass in Hyde Park, 
that we must tell a little of what 
we saw when we went hunting out 
its birthplace. 

In plain words, we have been 
permitted to see the glass-works 
of the Messrs. Chance, near Bir- 
mingham. In old reports of the 
glass-manufacture, we find Bir- 
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the canal has to stretch out va- 
rious branches among them. The 
number of men, women, and chil- 
dren employed, are twelve hun- 
dred or upwards. The schools 
on the estate contain from four 
hundred to five hundred children 
(not all connected with the works, 
however); and the consumption 
of coal is, — but we will excuse any 
reader from believing it, without 
seeing the coal heaps, —from eight 
hundred to one thousand tons per 
week. To those of us who con- 
sider and calculate about buying 
ten or twenty tons of coal per 
year, it is a marvellous thought, 
— that of the coal-bill for an 
establishment which consumes 
nearly one thousand tons in a 
week, and in every week of the 
year; —— say forty-seven thousand 
tons in a year. Visitors to the 
works may pass hither and thither 
for four or five hours together 
without entering the same place 


mingham low down in the list of twice; and they may go again and 
places in England where the pro- again, without coming upon many 


cess is going forward. It can 
never be so again. The establish- 
ment which produced the Crystal 
Palace must stand first in the 
world until something greater has 
been done. It is only within three 
centuries that the manufacture 
has been heard of at all in the 
district; and a century ago it was 
not known in the town of Birming- 
ham. Messrs. Chance’s works are 
not in the town, but at Smethwick 
—. half-an-hour’s drive from it: 
and, indeed, they would take up 
too much room in any town. The 
buildings occupy many acres; and 


traces of their former visits. The 
vastness of the buildings is as 
striking as their number; and the 
passage through lofty, dim, cool, 
vault-like sheds, is an admirable 
preparation for entrance among 
the furnaces and kilns. 

In one of these sheds we sec, 
heaped up against the walls, mass- 
es of sulphate of soda. This 
portion of the material is brought 
from the alkali works of the same 
firm, not very far off. In another 
shed there are millstones, revol- 
ving on edge, for grinding to dust 
the small proportion of coal re- 
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‘quired hereafter. Elsewhere, we 
see heaps of chalk; and, in one 
shed, the greatest quantity of fine 
sand we ever saw in one place, 
except on the sea-shore. St. He- 
lens, near Liverpool, yields very 
fine sand for glass-making; but 
this roomful is from Leighton- 
Buzzard, where there is a sandpit 
belonging to this firm. As it;is 
sifted, wreaths of it rise, like white 
smoke, and curl under the rafters. 
Thus, we have seen the mate- 
rials; and must next observe 
the apparatus for the cooking of 
them. 

It is a desperately rainy day; 
and the roads which lead from 
one place to another are inches 
deep in black mud and puddles. 
Of course, the canal does not look 
very engaging; and the proces- 
sion of boats on it, laden with coal, 
is about as wet as everything else. 
There are carts in the alleys filled 
with broken glass; and there are 
heaps of broken glass piled up 
against the walls. Women are at 
the cart’s tail, or under sheds, 
picking the glass; that is, sepa- 
rating whatever is stained with 
iron in the process of glass-ma- 
king, or otherwise coarse, to be 
made into coarse glass again, 
while the clear and fine is set 
apart for higherpurposes. A cart- 
load of rubbish and sweepings is 
about to be shot into a canal-boat. 
Being drawn across our path, the 
cart is ordered away, but the man 
in charge calls out from the other 
side, that we must wait our turn. 
Shocked at such a speech, men 
within hearing rush to turn the 
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horse, and spill the rubbish on the 
wharf, which afflicts the strange- 
looking carter. The poor fellow 
is not quite sane. One of the 
pleasant incidents often obser- 
vable in these large establishments 
is the employment of poor crea- 
tures who would otherwise be 
sadly desolate. Where there isa 
will there is a way, in such large 
concerns, of finding something 
that the foolish or the partially 
infirm can do; and it seems asif 
the will was never wanting. 

Up an inclined plane we go 
now, under heavy drops from the 
eaves, and take shelter in a place 
curiously furnished. The ine 
floor is almost wholly occupied 
with great’ caldrons of ash-grey 
clay; — very handsome caldrons, 
round, smooth inside and out, 
with a thick smoothly-rounded 
edge, and each standing on its 
own platform. These are the 
‘“nots’”’ in which the “ metal”? is to 
be melted in the furnace. There 
are three pot-makers in the estab- 
lishment; each of whom makes 
three pots in a week. One ofthem 
is busy now, with a labourer and 
a girl tohelp him. The labourer 
is treading the clay. He has a 
watering-pot in his hand: his feet 
are bare, and his trousers turned 
oP and he tramps about on his 
platform with a squashing tread, 
which is not pleasant to us, and 
can hardly be more so to him. 
Everybody says there is no way 
but this of making the clay fit for 
pots; but we cannot help fancying 
that one will soon be found. The 
girl is at a table, with a mass of 
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clay at her right hand. 
“asking it into sausage-like rolls ; 
and her employer is building up 
his pot, by laying these rolls in 
order round the edge, and squee- 
zing them down smooth, so asjto 
exclude the air, and make the 
whole of as close a grain as pos- 
sible. The bottom is no less than 
five inches thick, and the sides 
nearly as much; and five or six 
months are required for the dry- 
ing of a pot — passing, as it does, 
through various degrees of heat, 
from that of the room in which it 
is built (seventy degrees when we 
were there) to that which is to 
cause its destruction. Inquiring 
when this catastrophe was likely 
to happen, we found that a pot 
may last any time between one 
day and three months. Few last 
so long as three months. It must 
be a grief to see a pot fallto pieces 
in one day, after having been 
watched in the drying for half-a- 
year; but there may be some little 
cousolation in its not being wholly 
lost. The fragments are ground 
down to powder, and mixed with 
four times the amount of fresh 
clay, to make new pots. The clay 
is from Stourbridge. The pots 
hold thirty-five hundred-weights 
each of molten metal. 

. And now we must go and look 
at the molten metal in the pots, 
and see how it is treated. We 
find ourselves on a sort of plat- 
form, in front of six furnace 
mouths, which disclose such a fire 


within as throws us into a secret’ 


despair; despair for ourselves, 


lest we should lose our senses, and 


She is 
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for the men, because it seems im- 
possible to live through the day in 
such a heat. Looking into one 
of the openings, as well as we can 
from behind a screen, we see that 
the speclacle is one of exquisite 
beauty. There are the great pots, 
transparent with heat, and of the 
palest salmon colour, just distin- 
guishable by their rims from the 
fire which surrounds them. Rising 
on tiptoe, we can see the metal — 
a calm surface, somewhat whiter 
than the pots. Turning to the 
men, we observe that they work 
over a row of troughs of water. 
We should like to plunge our 
head in, if the water were not so 
dirty. It is or cooling the pipes. 
The workman dips one end of his 
pipe into the metal, taking up a 
portion which is ofthe consistence 
ofhoney. He lays his pipe across 
the trough, and laves it with 
water, while a boy blows into the 
end, swelling the metal into a 
small globe. The effect of the 
breath is seen in a paler central 
bubble, spreading itself through 
the red mass, and expanding it. 
When more metal has hes taken 
up, enough for a sheet of glass, it 
is to be carried to the next shed, 
where there are more furnaces, 
and the globe is to become a cy- 
linder. Before we follow it there,, 
we are offered the privilege of 
blowing through a pipe. We 
empty our lungs into it, again and 
again, but without producing the 
slightest effect. Our breath goes 
away easily enough, butno bubble 
ensues; we look rather foolish; 
80 we hasten away, to see what 
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becomes of the globe we haveseen 
created. 

We passa man who is hewing 
out, with a small hatchet, a hollow 
in a block of wood, large enough 
for the globe to be rolled about 
in. Inthe next shed, each work- 
man has one of these blocks to him- 
self. It contains some water; and 
as he rolls his red-hot globe in it, 
a boy sprinkles more water upon 
it. ‘The water seethes and bub- 
bles, but does not reek. The heat 
is. actually too great to permit eva- 
poration. The globe is tossed 
about, and blown into again. If 
the pipe is raised in the air while 
blown into, the metal becomes 
cheese-shaped: if held horizon- 
tally, the form produced is a 
globe: if pointed downwards, the 
globe is elongated. This parti- 
cular mass is elongated. In a 
moment it must be heated again. 
Between the range of blocks and 
the furnace, there are bridges 
across a deep chasm; a bridge to 
each furnace mouth. The work- 
man runs along his particular 
bridge, holds his mata into the 
furnace, withdraws it for another 
toss, heats it again with another 

uff through the pipe, and at last 

as blown a hole through the fur- 
ther end. The whole expands, 
the edges retreat, and we now see 
the cylinder form arranging itself. 
There he stands on his bridge — 
as half-a-dozen more men are 
standing on their respective brid- 
ges, swinging the cylinder at 
arm's length, even swinging it 


completely round in the maddest | 
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further end shading off beauti- 
fully into soberer reds up to the 
point of the pipe, where the cen- 
tral knot is still scarlet. When it 
is of the right length (that is, for 
the Crystal Palace panes, some- 
what above forty-nine inches), the 
cylinder must be detached from 
the pipe. For this purpose it is 
laid upon a wooden rest; a touch 
of cool iron breaks off the pipe; 
with pincers, a strip of rad 10t 
glass 1s drawn off from the end of 
the pipe, and laid like a ribbon 
round the cylinder, near its closed 
end. After this, a gentle tap 
severs the closed end, and we 
have the cylinder complete. 
While it lies cooling for a mi- 
nute or two, we observe the 
making of a glass shade, large 
enough to cover a time-piece, or 
a statuette on its pedestal. Stop- 
ping short of blowing a hole in 
his cul-de-sac, the workman depo- 
sits his red bubble in a wooden 
mould which stands in the chasm 
below his bridge. The sides are 
flattened, while the top and ends 
remain round; and thus, amidst 
a little rush of sparks, the shade 
receives its form. The work done 
on these bridges is, perhaps, the 
most imposing to a novice of any 
part of the business. Some of the 
men have bare feet and legs; 
some have no clothing but drawers 
and a blue shirt; one or two, in- 
deed, add the article of gold 
earrings, being Frenchmen. All 
have glistening faces; and all 
swing their glowing cylinders as 
if they were desperate or de- 


way; the scarlet colour at the mented; a condition which we 
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suspect weare approaching, under;end to end, guided by a ruler. 
the pressure of the heat, and the’ Another tap, and there is a split 


strangeness and the hurry of in- 
cessantly getting out of the way 
of red-hot globes, long pipes, and 
whirling cylinders. 

If we are to follow our own par- 
ticular pane of glass, we must be 
off; for the cylinder is cool enough 
to be carried in a man’s arms to 
the annealing, in preparation for 
the splitting. How this round 
thing is ever to grow flat, we can- 
not conceive. Supposing it split, 
the inside must have a more con- 
tracted surface than the outside. 
Well; we shall see. It has to be 
annealed, before anything more 
can be done to it, and for this pur- 
pose, it ig carried to the kiln, 
where it is to be well baked, and 
gradually withdrawn into a lesser 
and lesser heat, until it will bear 
what else it has to undergo. As 
we cannot stand here for a day or 
two tillit is done, we must transfer 
our attentions to another cylinder, 
to see how the splitting is effected. 

The diamonds, for cutting, are 
shown tous. One is mounted as 
on one point of a pair of pincers, 
the diamond looking inwards. 
The pincers are mounted upon 
wheels. This is for cutting off the 
edge of the cylinder, which is 
more or less jagged. The little 
carriage runs round under the 


upright cylinder, the diamond. 


marking the glass as it travels; 

and a gentle tap severs the jagged 

end at the mark. Next, the cy- 

linder is laid along upon a table, 

and another mounted diamond is 

run through the inside of it, from 
Household Words. XI _ 


along the line, and the edges ac- 
tually overlap. The glass is seen 
to be thicker than it is to remain. 
It will lose one fifth, or one sixth 
of its thickness in the grinding. 
A curious fact is observed here. 
Looking at the edge ofa piece of 
red glass, we see that it is not red 
throughout — that, in fact, the 
glass, seen sideways, is greenish; 
but how this happens we cannot 
divine. It is done by taking up 
first a little of the red honey from 
the ruby glass-pot, and afterwards 


white — again and again, in pro- — 


portion to theintended paleness of 
the hue. Thus, the red, while 
completely incorporated in sub- 
stance with the rest, is spread over 
only the inner surface; and thus, 
when cut, the sheet can be em- 
bossed with white figures. Red 
or white, the cylinder is now to 
become a sheet of glass. 

We adjourn to the mouth of a 
kiln, where we see that a slab of 
stone, moveable, forms the floor. 
On this slab hes a sheet of glass; 
and our cylinder is to be unrolled 
upon it, or its lower side would 
be made rough by contact with 
the stone. A little lime or chalk 
is sprinkled on the sheet, andthen 
the cylinder is laid down upon it. 


As it heats, it begins to gape at: 


the slit. ‘he process is aided by 
the man at the kiln. He takes u 

a pole which has a wooden look: 
at the end of it, thrusts in the 
block, and proceeds to iron out 
the relaxing cylinder. His block 
begins to smoke, and presentiy 
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throws outsparks, moreandmore; 

but he perseveres until every 
corner is levelled; the sheet lies 
as flat as a pancake, and its two 
surfaces are equalised, in its semi- 
fluid condition. By observing the 
reflection of the fire on its surface, 
we see that it is rapidly melting. 
But it is not to melt away; so the 
slab is drawn away backwards, by 
a stout chain; and another is to 
take its place from one side. 

We go round to see what be- 
comes of the sheet. We find it in 
a somewhat cooler part of the kiln, 
about to be removed, that the 
stone slab may go back to its pro- 
per work. A boy is to effect the 
removal. He lifts up the sheet 
with a long “fork,” as he calls it, 
and gently lays it on the top of a 
pile of predecessors, which are 
gradually cooling. When nearly 
cooled, they are to be transferred, 
in the iron box which now contains 
them, and where they are to stand 
_on edge, separated by iron bars, 
to a sort of railway truck, where 
they stand, shut up in their box, 
untilthey have becomeaccustomed 
to a natural temperature, and 
may be carried on to thegrinding. 
There we must leave them, while 


we take a look at the treatment of| 


two other kinds of glass — flint- 
glass, or crystal, and crown glass. 
_ There is no flint now really used 
in the manufacture, though there 
was when crystal glass was called 
after it. Flints were,in those days, 
heated red-hot, and thrown into 
cold water, when they fell to pie- 
ces, so far as to be easily reducible 

oowder., Itis still easier, how-, 
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ever, to pick up the sand ready 
powdered at Lynn and in the Isle 
of Wight. Red lead is added, to 
give density to the glass; but in 
what proportions we did not in- 
quire here, having learned else- 
where that that is the one question 
which a stranger ought not toask. 
It is the grand secret of most 
classhouses. Red lead also pro- 
motes the melting of the sand; it 
gives « greater refracting power, 
and a higher lustre; and it is some 
protection against fracture from 
sudden changes of temperature. 
It renders the glass more ductile 
in the working also; but. there 
must not be too much of it, or the. 
material will be too soft. In thes&:. 
works, the flint glass has @ furnace 
to itself— built for it. It is melted 
in crucibles, or small pots, over 
and over again, until it is pure. 
It is left in the pots, and the fur- 
nace is shut up, and allowed to 
cool very slguly. when the pots 
fall away, and leave the glass in 
masses. A man holds each mass 
between his eyeand thelight; and, 
if he sees any speck, he splits the 
class, and removes the offending 
particle. Peeping into the an- 
nealing oven, we see flat cakes of 
flint glass, about an inch thick; 
and it is with a sort of veneration | 
that we look upon them. They 
have grand work to dosoon, They 
are to bring down to us much that 
is too high, and up to us niuch that 
is too small, for our «discovery 
without their help. They are to 
open to us the spectacle of starry 
systemg,— reach beyond reach, 


Leal 






faculties can endure no 
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more. They are to show us (what 
we could not believe without see- 
ing) how every drop of water in a 
stagnant pondis thickly peopled 
with living animals, and how whole 
quarries and sea-beaches are com- 
posed of the remains of dead ani- 
mals. They areto separate the rays 
of the sun into parts for us; and to 
enable the aged to read and work, 
forgetting their years; and to repair 
many amischief ofimperfect sight ; 
and to improve the beacon-lights 


. | 
upon our coasts, saving many a 


seaman from the snares of the 
ocean, and giving him years more 
oflife. It is this particular glass 
of which all kinds of lenses are 
made; and when we think of what 
is included in this set of uses, we 
feelthat all the wonders of windows 
and glass palaces are of small con- 
sequence in comparison with them. 

assing from thoughts of tele- 
scopes, microscopes, spectacles, 
and lighthouse lenses, we go to 
see some more window-glass — 
the very best kind — namely, 
Crown Glass. We cannot in the 
least comprehend how and why 
the “metal” we saw treated, be- 
comes the great and beautiful disc 
that we beheld it grow into; we 
can only relate what the process 
is, aS we witnessed it. It is con- 
sidered the most striking and won- 
derful of-all the specta¢les of this 
fire- palace. 
tube that we had tried to blow 
through, now took up the same 
kind of material, in the same 
manner as in the case of sheet 
glass; a globe was formed in just 
the same way, and rolled on a 
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metal table. After many heatings, 
and much blowing, the farther 
side of the globe was somewhat 
flattened, by pressing it against 
an upright surface; and then a 
boy brought a solid rod, with 4 
dab of the fiery honey upon it, and 
fixed it in the middle of the flat- 
tened side. As soon as the rod is 
safely fixed, the original tube is 
detached by a touch of cold iron, 
and comes away, leaving a small 
hole. The workman throws down 
his tube, takes the rod, and twirls 
the globe like a mop, thrusting it 
into the furnace very often, to 
prevent its cooling. It swells and 
spreads, and reflects the flames 
on its filmlike surface; the hole 
enlarges, and the edge curls back, 
till the globe looks like a vast 
lamps-shade. <As the twirling 
continues, the edge folds back- 
wards, more and more, till it 
makes a tubular ring all round. 
Suddenly, this ring bursts, and 
its substance melts into the flatten- 
ing material which it surrounds, 
and the whole becomes a disc, or 
circular plate, of from fifty to six- 
ty inches in diameter, of the same 
thickness throughout, except just 
round the rod in the centre. The 
plate is carried to the annealing 
kiln, and there is tilted with a 
“fork,” until it stands on its edge 
— the foremost of a regiment of 


The same sort of discs, separated from each other 


by bars. Window-panes are to be 
cut out of it, by-and-bye; and 
the thick part, in the centre, is 
glaze out-houses and the like. 
The heat from these last-seen 
furnaces.is tremendous. The men 
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do what they can to shield them- 
selves from it. They wear masks 
— gauze, fastened to the rim of 
an old hat. One holds a wooden 
screen before the face of another, 
and all are as quick as possible, 
both for their own sakes and that 
of the glass. Still, it is a marvel 
how they can bear it. We are told 
that it 1s by their working very 
moderately, as to time — four or 
five days (of seven’ hours) in a 
week. Thirty-five hours in a week 
are considered a fair share of work 
for glass-blowers; but, if a pot 
breaks, they must work until an- 
other is putin. ‘Thus, their time 
is spent between arduous toil and 
leisure; and this circumstance 
points to the expediency of fur- 
nishing them with amusement 
which may make their leisure 
harmless. The public-house used 
to be a terrible temptation to men 
so tired, heated, and thirsty; and 
to many it is so still. Of late, 
reading-rooms have been opened, 
which appear to be an inestimable 
resource. There the workman 
may enter at any hour during the 
day, and find a good fire, a table 
covered with newspapers and 
other periodicals, and some com- 
rades reading the news. ‘There 
is a good and increasing library; 
and the men may take the books 
home, and are encouraged to do 
so, that they may spend the even- 
ings with their families. 

e have still to see how the 
sheet-glass becomes smooth and 
polished. It has.to undergo three 
processes more; — grinding, 
smoothing, and polishing, Pro- 
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bably the first thing every stranger 
does on entering the grinding- 
room is to burst out a-laughing,— 
the machinery is so grotesque; — 
so like being alive and full of af- 
fectations. It ispatent machinery: 
the exclusive possession of this 
house. One sheet is moved about 
upon another with a movement 
like that by a human arm, scrub- 
bing and grinding; and the repe- 
tition of this, by scores of machines 
in rows, produces amost ludicrous 
effect. The sheets have been 
properly squared before by being 
cut with a glazier’s diamond. The 
erinding now, with sand between 
the sheets, takes three hours for 
each side; and they come out of 
the process opaque, but without 
seams or serious blemishes. They 
must be smoothed by hand; and 
this is done by women, who rub 
them with fine emery, and remove 
any remaining specks. From forty 
to fifty women are employed in 
this work at long tables, where 
their action is very graceful, as 
they bend over their work, and 
use the steady and equable pres- 
sure required. ‘The polishing is 
done by machinery, in the same 
sort of red apartment, filled with 
red machines, tended by red 
work-people, which was described 
in the account of Plate-glass 
making, at page 49, of our 
sixth volume. The noise here is 
horrible. Noise and rouge, and 
the tyranny of the rolling presses 
over the tortured sheets, bound 
down immovable, give aninfernal 


aspect to the place, very unlike 


some things thatremain to he seen, 
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We passthrough moreand more 
of these vast rooms, each of which 
would contain a house. One is 
full of glass shades, of all sizes, 
from that which would cover a 
life-size statue, to such as would 
preserve butterflies from dust. In 
a closet, opening out of this room, 
a man is plying the wheeled dia- 
mond with a weight and measure, 
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charming. We find men, women, 
and boys painting and enamelling 
glass. A sheet is covered smooth 
with a white enamel, which has it- . 
self much of the character of glass. 
Slips of brass, with patterns cut 
out, are laid on the enamal, and 
rubbed over, so as to leave the 
pattern clear. Itis, in fact, sten- 
cilling; only, instead of laying on 


carefully cutting the bottom of paint through the holes in the 


shades true and even. Here are 
bell-glasses for fern-houses, and 
some with a trough for water 
round the edge. Here, too, are 
shades made to order, for parti- 
cular objects, — as a group 
statuary , — where the back of the 
shade is wider than the front. In 
another room, boys are cutting 
little syuares of glass on marked 
counters, with rulers and glaziers’ 
diamonds. ‘These are to cover 
miniatures and daguerreotypes; 
but where they can all go to — 
many thousands in a week — we 
cannot conceive. The demand 
from America is very great, we 
are told: but it seems to us, that 
if all American and English chil- 
dren were to amuse themselves 
with breaking the glasses of minia- 
tures, what we now see in this 


of bossed. 


pattern, the enamel beneath is 
rubbed off there. A woman is 
covering a sheet all over, except a 
border, with somethick black sub- 
stance. ‘This sheet is to be em- 
The border is to be cor- 
-roded by an acid, and she is pro- 
tecting all the rest of the surface 
by this covering. An artist is 
painting a broad border with the 
blue iris — as beautiful as life — 
andconvolvulus and poppies. The 
panes of lanterns are almost as 
astonishing for quantity as the 
miniature glasses; and extremely 
various in patterns. But we should 
never have done, if we told what 
pretty things we saw; or if we 
entered into details about the 
schools; or described the life and 
condition of the twelve hundred 
work-people connected with this 


room would repair the damage. If vast establishment. 


such be the quantity of glass in 


bits, it may be conceived what 
the amount must be in sheets. We 
pass hundreds and thousands set 
on edge. Handfuls of straw are 
thrust between the plates to keep 
them apart; and in rooms near 
there is a vast packing always go- 
ing on. 

Lhe conclusion of our survey is 


There was a certain fountain in 
the centre of a certain Exhibition 
which need not be described, be- 
cause everybody knows it. We 
have been to see how that fountain 
was made, and have had the ho- 
nour — a somewhat laborious one 
— of lifting some of its portions; a 
shell, a spike, an ornament or two. 
each of which required the whole 
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strength of an unpractised person 
to raise from the ground. The 
weight of the fountain, before the 
«trimming and dressing, was up- 
wards of four tons. Mr. Osler 
engaged three railway carriages 
(passenger train) to convey it to 
London, he taking his own seat in 
afourth. A wall was built in the 
centre of the transept for the foun- 
dation of this beautiful structure; 
and the building up was done 
slowly and carefully. When the 
Queen and Prince Albert walked 
round the screen which surround- 
ed the work which Mr. Osler was 
superintending within, they could 
not have imagined — for none but 
the artificer could — what would 
be the beauty of this transparent 
shaft, with its streams of water 
falling like a veil around it, when 
the slanting sunlight from the roof 
touched it, and sent thousands of 
gleams and sparkles through it. 
It could be, and it was, removed 
in one night; but many were the 
anxious nights and weary days 
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need not speak, as they resemble 
those which were described long 
avo; butthere is one circumstance 
which ought to be noted; the form 
of the great chimney of the glass- 
house. Mr. Osler knows what he 
is about in matters of science; and 
he perceived that the prejudice in 
favour of a chimney with a narrow 
top was a mistake. He determined 
to build his the same width, inside, 
all the way up. Perhaps, if he 
had to do it over again, he might 
even make it wider at the top, as 
the heated air requires nvlentv of 
room for expansion ¢ 
Some people thought 
very odd one, and said 
be no proper draught. 
else about this carefu 
glass-house was capita; but who 
ever heard of such a chimney for 
a glass-house? There it is, how- 
ever, resting upon strong pillars; 
and with such a draught, that at 
times the business is to mode- 
rate it. 

Passing the mixing rooms, the 


which passed over the making of pots, the melting, the blowing, we 
it. If the Messrs. Osler could have give a moment’s attention to the 
devoted their works and their method of forming a decanter or 


people wholly to the making of 
this fountain, it would have been 
pleasant enough; but it had to be 
done in addition to their ordinary 
business; and desperately hard 


pitcher. The workman sits in a 
“chair” — a bench with two long 
arms to it—and rolls hisiron pipe 
or tube, with the left hand on these 
arms, to keep the soft glass in 


work it was. : shape, while with the right he ap- 

We saw how some of its parts plies a pair of tongs to fashioning 
were made, in seeing how orna- the neck of his decanter, or claret- 
mental glass —- vases, pitchers, jug, or whatever it may be. Itisa 
decanters, chandeliers, and many pretty sight; and so are the long 
fancy articles, come out of the vistas of glass, inthe kiln first, and 
hands of the workmen. Of the then in the “lear” — the milder 
earlier processes of jhe art we en, in which the annealing of 
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the smaller articles is done. We 
leave the glass-house, and travel 
to the manufactory, where we see 
how the drops for chandeliers, and 
all manner of arms and branches, 
are made, and how the cuttings, 
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with it: so he ‘darkens the 
window. 

We find women at work in the 
next place we enter. Wheels are 
whirling and whizzing, and the 
drops are first ground smooth, 


and polishings, and putting to- and then polished. The most 


gether jare done. 
and dumb man casting drops and 
“‘snangles,” as small square drops 
are called. Why not? Hearing 
and speech are not required for 
this work; and there he sits di- 
ligent and still, One wonders 
what he thinks about, all the while. 
He tosses a bit of coal into his 
little furnace, every minute or so. 
The coal is on his right hand, and 
‘on his left are the “lumps” of 
{lint-glass he is to usé. He pushes 
forward one at a time into the heat 
before the fire, that it may be 
warming for its work. With his 
left hand he holds the rod, on the 
end of which is the “lump” he is 
using; and in hisright isthe mould 
in which the drops are to be form- 
ed. He melts his lamp, and lays 
a yellow trail into his mould, and 
shuts down the lid upon it. Out 
comes the drop,  three-sided, 
rough, and attached to the lump. 
Ile knocks it off, pushes it on one 
side, and begins another. When 
he comes near the end of his lump, 
he makes smaller drops and 
“spangles,” until only enough re- 
mains to fasten on the new lump 
which has been roasting in prepa- 
ration. The place is lighted only 
by the furnace fires. The glare 
is intense to the workman on 
his stool; and his sight would 
suffer if the daylight were mixed 


Here is a deaf wonderful thing is, the skill with 


which the facets of a drop or 
spangle are ground by the eye. 
Ridges meet at the top; planes 
slope away to the side, with a re- 
gularity truly mysterious to the 
novice. Out come- the drops, 
smooth in their edges, polished in 
their sides, and with the obtuse 
angles at their ends all without a 
fault. It is a wonderful education 
of eye and touch. 

In the moulding of the pendants, 
holes were made, by wires stand- 
ing up in the mould. Iooks and 
eyes have to be inserted in these 
holes, and in the plates to which 
they are to hang. Gurls insert 
these, and put the parts together. 

There is a long and. peopled 
apartment, called the metal-room, 
where the metallic parts of chan- 
deliers, &c., are prepared. But 
more interesting, because more 
unlike other manufactures, is the 
glass-cutting, which proceeds in a 
vast right-angled room, where 
whole rows of iron mills, as they 
are called, are at work. Above 
each wheel or “mill” is a funnel, 
which drops sand and water on 
the edge of the wheel. It is, in 
fact, the sand which cuts the 
pattern —the mill being the means 
of applying it. Down dribbles and 
drips the sand; whizz goes the 
wheel; the glass held to the edge 
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vibrates and seethes; and, after! very distant place. 


being dipped in the tub of water 
at each man’s elbow, it shows the 
desired form and pattern; the 
curve, or the facet; the star, or 
the Greek border, or the flower 
and leaf garland. To save some 
kinds of articles which are slender, 
or much curved, from too strong 
a vibration, clay is plastered into 
hollows or angles. Some of the 
workis, necessarily, “underhand,” 
though everybody prefers the 
“overhand” process: that is, it is 
more convenient and easy, and 
catches more sand, to hold the ar- 
ticle to the upper part of the wheel 
than to the under. In the one 
case, the glass is thrust against 
the wheel; in the other, it is lifted 
against it, which involves the hold- 
ing the whole weight of the article, 
while much less sand finds its way 
to the right place. The work is 
both laborious and anxious. One 
article may require a succession 
of mills; and it may be spoiled in 
any one stage of the manufacture. 
Here is the anxiety of the case. In 
metal-working, all is pretty se- 
cure when once the model is ob- 
tained, and the first casting is 
found to succeed. In the glass 
manufacture, each article must 
stand on its own merits, and the 
thousandth requires as much pains 
as the first. Those pains have 
their reward, however, as some of 
our readers may be aware, if they 
have overheard remarks on the 
collection of graceful and brilliant 
glassware, in the Messrs. Osler’s 
roomsin London. Another kind 
of tribute arrived lately from a 
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The Messrs. 

Osler had sent to Egypt, by order 

of the Viceroy, two pairs of crystal 

glass candelabra, ten feet high. 

The Viceroy is so delighted with 

them, that he has sent them — 

who would guess where? — to the 

tomb of the Prophet, at Medina; 

where, as his Highness’s Secretary 

observes, they will be the admira- 

tion of hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrim worshippers. It is a sin- 

gular destination of Birmingham 

products — to keep watch over 

the pair of genil, who are keeping 

watch over the Prophet in his 

tomb; reminding him of his good 
and evil deeds, and balancing the 

account which his resurrection is’ 
to settle. How very far have they 
travelled over sea and land, to 

stand within those iron rails, and 
under the charge of the -forty 
eunuchs who keep guard there! It 

is a symbolic incident, indicating 

the spread of British arts among 

the remotest regions, and the 

strangest races and faiths on 

earth. 
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NOBILITY IN SPAIN. 


ExcEPTING Hungary and Po- 
land, the most numerous crowd of 
nobles in the world is to be found 
in Spain; and here, again, the 
crowd is thicker in Castile and in 
the Basque provinces, especially 
in Alava, than elsewhere. Inthe 
last-mentioned district, indeed, 
almost every peasant is Hijo de 
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Algo (the son of something), or, 
in short, Hidalgo. 

In what are called everywhere 
the good old times, the Spanish 
nobility possessed many privi- 
leges, and among others was one 
which stiil exists; viz., they do not 
stand up to be hanged for any 
crime, but have the right of taking 
a chair, and being strangled in a 
comfortable manner. This pu- 
nishment is called “El Garrote 
noble.”” The nobles claim a right 
to be addressed as “Tu” (thou) 
by the sovereign, signifying that 
they are thus acknowledged as his 
peers. They are divided into 
three ranks. In the first come the 
Grandees, who claim equality by 
birth with the king, and derive 
their origin, at some time or other, 
from one of the reigning families; 
then follow the Titudados, formerly 
called “‘Ricos ombres,” to which 
class belong the Counts, Barons, 
and Marquisses, who are not 
grandees: and lastly, the nu- 
merous /Tidalgos, or infanzones, 
many of whom are in the utmost 
misery of poverty, answering, in 
some respects, to the one-spurred 
nobles, created by Maria Theresa 
in Hungary, or the Provincial Ba- 
rons of France, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

_ The grandees of Spain are al- 
together an anomaly in our own 
railroad century. Mentally and 
_ physically degenerated, crippled 
in mind and body, they saunter, 
now-a-days, so listlessly about the 
streets of Madrid, that it is scarce- 
ly possible to believe them the 
descendants of those men who 
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fought so long and bravely in old 
time against the Moors, who 
scorned privation, and became the 
theme of song and story; men 
who, through good and evil for- 
tune, struggled on and knew no 
rest till the banners of the Cross 
were floating upon the battle- 
ments and minarets of Granada, 
and reflected themselves in the 
waves of the Xenil and the 
Darro. 

The grandees of to-day appear 
to be below the weakness of am- 
bition. Unlike their hardy fore- 
fathers, they are so bred into the 
ways of wealth, that dressing isa 
labour to them, and even eating 
and drinking seem, in the vulgar 
forms at any rate, .to be a bore. 
They pass the night in revelry, 
and doze away the day. The 
go out at four, five, or six o’clock 
in the afternoon, according to the 
time of year, usually in close car- 
riages, with the windows care- 
fully closed, even in summer: 
they show themselves for a short 
time in the Prado, or the “Fuente 
Castellana,” pleasure- grounds, 
without the town, and so kill time 
till dinner. While the Spanish 
grandee wastes his life, the “In- 
tendant” (agent) of his immense © 
estates usually mismanages them 
in a prudent way, certain that he 
shall never fall into disgrace 
while he provides money daily for 
the follies of his lord. The result 
of this is naturally that the 
grandees are miserably indebted, 
and according to all appearance 
will soon be utterly beggared, 
their properties passing into the 
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in protestations of attachment and 


dants,” who are usually their chief| allegiance. 


creditors. 


Among so large a body there 
are, of course, exceptions. The 
Duke de Rivas, for instance, stands 
honourably out from many of his 
equals. Poet and scholar, wise 
and brave, he is an example of 
manliness, of feeling of honesty 
of purpose, and active benefi- 
cence, which the nobles of any 
land might be proud to imi- 
tate. 


A few years ago, when the strife 
of parties ran so high that it 
would seem impossible for any 
Spaniard to have been uninterest- 
ed in the struggle, what was the 
part played by the grandees? 
During the whole of that wretched 
period they held aloof. They 
passed their time in strange tran- 
quillity in Paris or in London, 
and sent their homage to Don 
Carlos or to Queen Christina, 
even as the case might be, as for- 
tune gave a master or a mistress 
to these dignified incapables. 
Only two, the Count of Via 
Manuel, and the Count of Campo 
Alanza, displayed any valour, 
and of these the first was taken 
prisoner of war, and shot by the 
express order of Don Carlos; the 
other fell, sword in hand, at the 
storming of Juuchana. Scarcely, 
however, wasthe treaty of Bergara 
concluded by the treason of Ma- 
roto, when the grandees hurried 
back to Madrid, and flocked to 
the feet of the young Queen, 

--"y gutbidding each other 


‘The whole of the ancient nobi- 
lity of Spain consists of about fifty 
families; some of these, such as 
the Dukes of Osuna‘and Medina- 
Celi, possess six or eight duke- 
doms, and as many titles of count 
and marquis. Thus, for example, 
the present Duke of Osuna, of the 
house of Giron, is also Duke of 
Arcos, of Bejar, of Gandia, of 
Infantado, of Lerma, of Pastrana, 
of Placentia, and of Benavente. 
His estates, which, like Berkeley 
Castle, for the most part belong 
to the titles, are immense; angi 
one which he inherited in 184% 
with the dukedom of Infantado 
said to be alone worth nearlyigy 
million sterling. The present posk 
sessor of the title of Alva is the 
Duke of Berwick, an illegitimate 
descendant of our James the Se- 
cond. The family name ofthe Duke 
of Medina-Celi (said to be the 
richest of all the Spanish grandees) 
is the famous one of Fernandez de 
Cordova, descending, in a direct 
line, from the great hero, who 
stands among the worthies of the 
nation next in esteem to the Cid 
Campeador. 

All grandees are born knights 
grand cross of the order of Charles 
the Third, of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. They are also either 
knights of Alcantara or Calatrava, 
or of St. Jago de Compostella, and 
Montesa; but these four military 
orders of knighthood, once so 
celebrated among the chivalry of 
Christendom, have lost all signi- 
ficance of merit, and are now 
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merely badges of distinction for 
the old nobility. The only order 
which still claims respect among 
military men in Spain, is that of 
the Holy Ferdinand, which is not 
hereditary, and’, according to 
statutes, can be bestowed only for 
personal bravery in battle. 

The grandees are divided into 
two classes. The grandees of the 
first class appear before the 
monarch without uncovering their 
heads; they take off their hats 
only while kissing hands, or when 
personally addressed by Majesty. 
he grandees of the second class 
must appear uncovered, and may 
only put on their hats after they 
have kissed hands; of course they 
ulso must stand uncovered while 
they are speaking with the 
sovereign, 

There are no other privileccs 
that have not been run away with 
by the constitution. It abolished 
even the law of entail, — a great 
boon to the country, but a death 
blow to the nobles. By-and-bye, 
perhaps, agriculture may be bene- 
fited, as the possessors of small 
estates will be likely to look after 
their land more. ‘There are, al- 
together, sixty-seven ducal titles 
in Spain, and with them, for the 
most part, is joined a grandeeship 
of the first class. The oldest 
dukedom is that of Benevente, and 
itis among the titles of the Duke 
of Osuna, who is thus the premier 
noble of Spain. This title was 
created in 1461. Then follow the 
titles of Alva Medina-Celi, Arcos, 
Grandia, and some others, all 
of the fifteenth century. 


The! 
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youngest titles are those of the 
Duke of Valencia (Narvaez), 1847, 
Tarrancon, a brother of Munoz, 
the soldier of fortune, who mar- 
ried Queen Christiana, 1848; and 
Saragossa, possessed by the fa- 
mous defender of that town, 
General Palazon, whose heroism 
was only rewarded at last under 
the ministry of Narvaez. 

With these recent dukedoms, 
however, no estates were be- 
stowed, and their only privilege 
consists in that of kissing hands 
on gala days a few minutes sooner 
than more ancient nobility of 
lower grades. 

The number of Marquisates is 
five hundred and twenty-four, 
only four dating so far back as 
the fifteenth century. The first 
marquis in Spain was the famous 
hole and natural philoso yher, 
Villena (1445), who, like all clever 
men in the good old times, was 
believed by his contemporaries to 
be a dealer with the devil. The 
present possessor of this title is 
the Duke of Frias. Most of the 
maruisates, however, belong to 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries; no less than 
one hundred and thirty-four have 
been made in the century to which 
we ourselves belong. 

There are three hundred and 
ninety-eight Counts, and among 
them many of the most famous 
names in Spanish story, such as 
the Count de Valencia de Don 
Juan (1387), the Count de Trasta- 
maro (1445), Trevino (1493). Of 
Viscounts there are forty-eight; 
of Barons forty, mostly creations 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. All the dukes are 
grandees, and many of the mar- 
quisses, counts, and viscounts, 
but not any of the barons, who 
are the lowest order of the nobi- 
lity. Those who are not grandees 
are called simply Tituladus. They 
are less connected with the court, 
and usually live upon their own 
estates, which thus mostly show 
better signs of care and culture 
than the others. Under these 
lords the peasantry are not quite 
naked, and have now and then 
something more solid than pome- 
granates for their dinner. 

At this moment, perhaps, the 
nobles of Spain are displaying no 
abatement of their ostentation 
and extravagance, but their latter 
day is near. Most of the entailed 
estates are hopelessly encumber- 
ed, and must shortly pass into 
the hands of creditors. Where 
this is not the case they will be 
divided by the new laws of suc- 
cession. Then there is another 
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heirs to one estate cannot agree 
about the terms of its division, it 
has to be sold, and the title 
travels with it to. the purchaser. 
Should any unauthorised person 
use atitle, he is liable to a fine of 
double the sum fixed to be paid 
for it in law by an heir; and 
having been thus made to pay 
double for his whistle, it is taken 
from him. 

The title of duke costs 500,000 
reals, or about £5000; a marquis, 
who is at the same time a grandee, 
pays 300,000; if not a grandee, 
200,000; a count being a grandee 
250,000; otherwise, 150,000. A 
viscount pays 100,000, and a baron 
80,000 reals to government, as the 
fine on entering into possession. 
Only one person in a family is 
permitted to wear the title, as 
with us. Before the abolition of 
majorities, it was customary for 
the heir apparent to be also 
titled; but this is now no longer 
the case. The younger branches 
of the family go by the family 


law that makes the possibility ofj name, without any addition. 


their existence as a large class, 


In the year 1847, when the pre- 


for another century, extremely sent Duke of Medina-Celi suc- 
difficult. Every new heir to a title ceeded to his property, he found 
must pay a sum of money to the himself no less than thirty-six- 
government before he can lay fold a grandee, and had, there- 
claim to his privilege; for this he fore, to settle the following little 
obtains what is called a real carta bill, made out in this form by 
personal, or certificate of identity. government: — 
Should the first heir not be able|,, 
thus to take up the title, any of!" ” 
the collaterals may do so; but if 
on account of the magnitude of 

sum all should refuse, the title 

1 becomes extinct. 

‘hen, again, when the several Or about £112,000, which must 


the Duke of Medina-Celi, 

Dr. to the Royal Treasury of Spain. 
To 6 Titles of Duke 3,000,000 reals. 

1» 14 Marquisates . 4,200,000 ,, 

» 16 Countships . 4,000,000 


Total 11,200,000 reals. 
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have shaken the accumulations) display, and despatches one of the 
on the rents alittle. Besides this class on a foreign mission; but 


expenditure of money, there must 
be a great sacrifice of time and 
ink, whenever his grace wishes to 
sign his six-and-thirty names. A 
humbler Spanish grandee, who 
was once benighted, knocked at a 
lonely inn. When asked the usual 
“(Quien es?” (who is there?) he 
replied, “Don Diego de Mendoza 


then he is usually sent in company 
with some shrewd secretary, who 
performs the work. 

Lastly, the Hidalgos. To this 
class belong, almost entirely, the 
small house and landowners, and 
the®greater part of the persons 
employed by government. For- 
tune, on the whole, however, deals 


Silva Ribiera Guzman Pimentel but hardly with them. But never 
Osorio Ponce de Leon Zuniga, mind, whichever way the winds of 
Acuna Teller y Giron, Sandoval y fate may blow, the weathercock of 
Roxas, Velasco Man” — He had his prosperity, the genuine creak 
not nearly finished when the land- of a Hidalgo never changes; 
“lord exclaimed, shutting his win- whether he owned Peru or a po- 
dow, “Gro with God! There is not megranate, he would be Hidalgo 
room for half of you.” still, His very walk betrays him; 
In 1836, the Cortez thought you can see him afar off snuffing 
proper to abolish all tithes of the air, and knowhim by his knees 
whatever kind soever, without in- so close together, and his feet so 
demnity of any sort to their pos- wide apart. Almost a third part 
sessors. Many of the tithes of the nation is said to belong to 
being, as with us, in the hands of| this class; and it is surprising how 
laymen, this loss fell heavily on it nevertheless keeps up its dis- 


the nobles; and the Marquis de 
St. Jago lost no less than 80,000 
reals a year. In fact it ruined 
him, there being only a very in- 
significant estate Joined with the 
title; but the Count de Quale 
suffered a still heavier blow, in 
losing a tithe of all the receipts 
of the post-office, an immense in- 
come in these degenerate letter- 
writing days. 

The higher nobles are usually 
quite as unwillingas they are unfit 
to serve the state. Now and then, 
indeed, when government desires 

‘to be well represented by some 
splendid embassy, it takes advan- 
tage of the grandee passion for 


tinctive character, and how care- 
fully fathers and mothers will 
warn their offspring from the hor- 
rors of those so-called misal- 
liances, which might yet regene- 
rate and save them from con- 
tempt.- It is a melancholy farce 
to see how these great minnows 
insist on the proofs of ancestry 
before contracting marriage with 
a stranger, and how every act of 
social intercourse is encumbered 
with forms and ceremonies, one 
more ridiculous than the other. 
No Hidalgo may become a public 
executioner, a butcher, crier, or 
the landlord of an inn, if he will 
not lose his rank and become in- 


ae 
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capable of holding any other of- 
fice. In every peculiarity the in- 
habitants of the Basque provinces, 
said to be all Hidalgos, bear away 
the palm; and one, so late as the 
reign of Philip V., is said to have 
written on his marriage contract, 
“ Don X. noble come ei Rey” (noble 
as the King). x 

On the whole, Spain may be 
said to be in the blest condition, 
pictured in the eloquent prayer 
once put up by a noble Poet at 
present roaming in the Woods 
and Forests. It holds no high 

lace among nations, but it has 
its “old Nobility” left — and 
plenty of it. Spain can want no- 
thing more. 


OUR HOUSE. 


May a comfortable person talk 
about his comfort? Let me speak. 
Our house stands on the site ofa 
rookery. Our viaduct of a street 
has been elevated above the level 
of one of the most fetid, ill- 
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what the “Mint” still is to the 
other bank of the river — the 
home and the breeding-place, of 
fever, dysentery, and crime, 
neighbour to virtuous poverty and 
hopeless suffering. Philanthropic 
adventurers undertook expedi- 
tions across our district, but on 
such occasions they were escorted 
by the police; and even with this 
proce they were advised to 
eave their watches and jewellery 
in some place of safety. 

All this is changed now. The 
Board of Health, and the Improve- 
ment Commission, have been at 
work in our district. They have 
cleansed it and ventilated it. 
They have made drains, and cut 
it in all directions with broad long 
streets. What they have done for 
the people who thronged in the 
little houses — upon whom they 
are now pressed — Heaven knows ! 
Our street was the first improve- 
ment finished, and it was opened 
with great ceremony. 

For every foul hut pulled down, 


drained, and disreputable parts of| there ought to be a fair one built, 


Westminster. But a few years 
ago, it required a stout heart, a 
strong arm, and a light purse, to 
walk from Parliament Street to 
our house after nightfall. ‘There 
were narrow, dirty, ill-drained 
streets, gin-palaces, night houses, 
smelters’ dens, where the ‘kettle 
was always kept boiling,” to re- 
ceive and melt down the ill-gotten 
goldand silver which sturdy, grim- 
visaged men, and haggard, hardy 


women, brought from all partdépf 


the town. A few years ago, the site 


or other lodging space provided 
for the miserable people “cleared 
away.” Ifnot, of course we only 
aggravate the misery which we 
affect to put more out of sight. 
How the case may be in this re- 
spect as regards our street, I do 
not know, but in itself it is a great 
improvement. Itis all very well, 
some said, to put down a rookery 
and make a long street, but who 
would take the building-ground 
in such a locality, and'who would: 
build the houses such a street re- 


of-our street was to Westminster! quired? and if the houses were 
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built, who would take them? That 
was the question, and they paused 
for areply. 

While they still were pausing, 
our house was run up. It is a 
large house, with dozens of win- 
dows. Itis three stories high; it 
has above thirty rooms, and looks 
like a castle; but none of us can 
say itis ‘his castle.” None of us 
can shut the house-door, put the 
key in his pocket, take in provi- 
sions through a loophole, and 
* *+ the sheriff's officers. One 

he chief peculiarities of our 
se is, that a inan must not be 
‘tif he would live init. Our 
,in fact, is built on the plan of 
‘ge Paris houses, to make up 
-dozen homesteads, and ac- 
odate half-a-dozen families. 
ke one of the hotels in the 


Faubourg du Roule, specially im-. 


|quarters in the suburbs. 
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and we have the advantage of 
airy, roomy dwellings, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the business 
and pleasure quarters of the 
town. 

At the bottom of the plan of our 
house, there is a reasonable co- 
operative principle. The houses of 
the great and wealthy of this world 
are in the immediate vicinity of 
the great squares and thorough- 
fares of the town; they are con- 
spicuous, easily accessible, and 
their inmates avoid those long 
and wearisome town travels, 
which those must undertake who 
seck decent and _ comfortable 
The 
houses of the great have spacious 
halls and apartments, and com- 
modious, safe, and roomy stairs. 
None of our purses, I believe, 
could command all these advan- 


proved and adapted for the use of tages, if each of us desired to have 


English families. It has no French 
back-doors and back-stairs; nor 
is our house made to assemble all 
social ranks and grades under the 
same roof. Qur house is built on 
the same plan throughout. The 
upper floors are exactly on the 
same scale as the lower ones; they 
have the same accommodation, 
and are let at very much the same 
price. I cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected to divulge the secrets of 
our account-books; and it will be 
enough to say, that our rents 
would command for each of us 
the sole possession of a small 
house, in one of the streets con- 
tiguous to our suburban square. 

e have resigned the right of ha- 
ving our “house for our castle,” 


his “‘castle’’ to himself; but a ra- 
tional spirit of combination steps 
in, and supplies us with all —with 
a situation near the centre of the 
town, with large, comfortable 
rooms, and magnificent. stairs. 
Our house has all the advantages 
of a great ‘house, without its 
cares; our porter (for we have a 
porter) maintains its privacy; and 
the open door of our house is 


| more secure from intrusion than 


the heavy-barred and_ brass- 
knockered doors of our friends in 
other parts of London. 

I said before that our house 
consists of three stories. Of these 
each is divided into two habita- 
tions of five rooms, that run from 
the public stairs, by.a most myste- 
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rious-looking, dark polished door, pipes, and the range its gas-stoves. 
with a bronze handle and bell- Now let me praise our rooms. Ex- 
knob at the side. A visitor ascends quisite paper-hangings and costly 
the stairs (of which the windings Ane everywhere! Surely the 
form a large shaft for ventilation), landlord of “our house” must be 
and demands admittance to one of|a very liberal man. Liberal, true! 
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our habitations. <A gentle pull at 
the bell — a low soft ringing in 
some mysterious locality within, 
and the door is immediately 
opened by a comfortable servant, 
whose cosey looks show that 
though fully occupied, she is not 
overburdened with labour. For 
the servants in our house have no 
door-steps and stairs to clean, 
All this rough work is taken from 
them by the porter. Then, as for 


the interior, a single look will tell persuasion. 


the visitor how easy it must be to 
keep order in a house which 
seems to be made for comfort and 
cleanliness. As you look along 
the lofty corridor (which receives 


but prudent also; for our house, 
with its six families, pays double 
the rent which it would be pos- 
sible for him to obtain in any 
other manner. It is an odd hu- 
mour, but our landlord has a 
horror of “Chambers.” It is his 
ambition to build small houses in 
a large house; and he lets them to 
none but families. Bachelors 
have applied in vain: vainlv— 
spinsters exerted their pov 
He remaine 
durate; only the married a 
children would have ro 
cover them, if all landlorus re- 
sembled ours. 

“But,” asks a friend, “is the 


its light from a large window of| speculation likely to answer?” It 


painted glass, communicating 
with the central shaft, which, in its 
turn, lets in a flood of sunlight 
through a skylight on the roof), 
you see the doors opening to the 
right and left into the various sit- 
ting and sleeping -rooms; each 
door with its china handle and 
finger-plates. Let him open the 
first door. He will peep into a 
kitchen, fitted up in splendid 
style, with massive shelves and 
dressers, marble slabs, gas- 
burners, aud all fittings which do 
not usually belong to private 
houses. 


an inclined 
shaft. The kitchen has its water- 


For the dust and refuse, 
a door communicates by means of) who are too 
lane with the dust- 


has answered beyond speculator’s 
boldest hopes. Here we are with 
our banisters unfinished, with 
our stairs and corridors partially 
still in the possession of work- 
men; here we are, people from 
various parts of the town, each 
clinging to his allotment, and pre- 
ferring the necessary discomforts 
of this domicile to the hearthstones 
and door-steps of the English- 
man’s Castle. But who are the 
tenants? Who should they be 
but people whose avocations call 
them to the centre of the town, 
whose means are too small, or 
rudent to live in 
houses in Pall Mall or St. James’s 
Square, who detest lodgings, and 


HOW TO BE AN EVERGREEN. 


who cannot live in the Temple or 
Lincoln’s Inn? There are thou- 
sands of such in this large town; 
and there will soon, I hope, bea 
dozen landlords who will build 
for their use and comfort club- 
homes, such as that which I in- 
habit. 


HOW TO BE AN EVER- 
GREEN. 


Iv old Fiz-Baynard, of the Old 
Fellows’ lodge of Odd Fellows, 
would listen te my advice — old 
man asl am —J could give hima 
hint how to make himself a little 
less ridiculous to our club. Ife 
looks like the choleric, retired 
uncle, in all the farces at the Hay- 
market Theatre.  Doesn’t he 
know that his camlet roquelaire, 
with a poodle collar, hag been 
superseded, five outer-garments 
deep? Its only merit is, that it 
hides that absurd, sparrow-tailed, 
blue dress-coat, with gilt buttons, 
which he is so fond of buttoning 
tightly up to his chin. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, he wore his 
coat stuffed and wadded all over, 
like that, and close-buttoned up, 
with the exception of the third 
button from the top; where, to 
this day, he stuffs in his crimson 
pocket-handkerchief, which al- 
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would keep it in his eye, and look 
about him: though that heavy 
bunch of scals, with their stones 
the colour of anchovy sauce, 
dangling by a broad bit of black 
ribbon, is a positive eyesore. 
Then why is he continually dis- 
paraging young people? Letme 
tell him young men are the blood 
of the nation; they keep the world 
in motion. 

Our club calls itself the “Youth- 
ful Britons,” not because we are 
all young fellows, but because our 
taste and opinions are exactly 
opposed to those of old Fitz- 
Baynard. Threescore years, with 
us, is no objection to a man, so 
long as he keeps his head up, and 
does not hold the belief that what- 
ever isis right, and that whatever 
is not, oughtn’t to be. Our opinion 
is, that things generally might be 
agreat deal better than they are; 
and that, whether in fashions, po- 
litics, or social economics, when a 
man comes forward to do a little 
good, even though he should pro- 
pose to disturb the existing order 
of things alittle, he is entitled to 
fair play. Ifany member uses the 
word “Utopian” we fine him. Not 
that we believe that there are not 
many things well deserving of that 
adjective; but, firstly, because 
we have seen so many Utopian 

schemes pass into realities, that 


ways hangs —— accidentally, of we are suspicious of it; and, se- 


course — half out. But what is to 

hide that chimney-pot hat, with a 

broad, turned-up brim? or those 

boots, coming to a point, like a 

pair of flat-irons? His eye-glass 

would be all right enough if he 
Household Words. NI. 


condly, because the word, from 
‘the time of Sir Thomas More 
‘downwards, has been so much 
abused that we think every honest 
man ought to scratch it out of his 
dictionary. Why, the very stecl 
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pen with which I write this, was 
once an Utopian steel pen — a 
new-fangled pen—a mere toy —a 
thing that never could and never 
would supersede the good, old, 
stout goose-quill, that you went 
cutting away, and notching, and 
slitting up the middle, and point- 
ing, and nibbing every quarter of 
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was no shutting the eyes to their 
merits, and a revolution was par- 
tially accomplished. We all use 
steel pens to aman. [I will add 
that when that admirable inven- 
tion, a candle which requires no 
snuffing, was universally decided 
to be fandangle, we unanimously 
adopted it; and have never had 


an hour. There was not an old a pair of snuffers on our tables 
man in the three kingdoms — un- since. 

less it was a schoolmaster, sick of| When Mr. Winsor lighted his 
hearing little boys standing of a house with gas, the Edinburgh 
row beside his desk all day, with Review said it wouldn’t do; and 
the eternal refrain of “Pleasir, the Fitz-Baynards of 1805 ap- 
will you mend my pen?’ — who plauded, and thought they and 
did not say that they would not the reviewers had put it out for 
answer. In vain we pointed to the ever. Now, even :Westminster 
increase of the number who were Hall — the last place where a 
taught to write, the spread of man would look for novelty — is 
literature, and the insufficiency of lighted with it. When I look 
all the geese in the kingdom to around me, and‘see the endless 
the growing demand for feathers. variety of new-fangled things, 
They shook their heads. “You which jt has been confidently said 
will do as you please, Sir; but a thousand times ‘would never 
give me a good, strong- barrelled do,” which have now become fa- 
goose-quill.” And so say their miliar servants, or absolute neces- 
survivors to this day. They don’t saries, I am inclined to propose 
believe in the millions of grosses that the word “‘ Utopian”’ be rein- 
that are said to be made in Bir- stated; and that its employment, 
mingham every day. “They don’t ina youthful Britonian sense, be 
know. They never see anything but henceforth encouraged. Have we 
quills wherever they go. Where not Utopian Railways, and Uto- 
are they all, if such a number is pian Ragged Schools; impossible 
made?” Ifthere had been none Telegraphs; ruinous Free Trade, 
but old men, we should have had and dangerous County Courts — 
no steel pens to this day. But the where plaintiff and defendant are 
boys took them up. They wrote admitted to give evidence, in di- 
the Creed with them in the size of rect opposition to one of the most 
asplit-pea; they did the Ten Com- venerable law maxims, in the im- 
mandments, and illustrated them mortal Latin language; all in full 
with spread eagles and cherubim, operation, and the constitution as 
and set them up in the windows sound as ever? Why, then, should 
of steel-pen makers, until there we shrink from admitting that the 
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abolition of the Court of Chancery 
is somewhat Utopian; and that 
the demolition of Temple Bar, 
and removal of Smithfield and 
slaughter-houses, are notions a 
little tainted with fandangleism? 

Personally, I do not mind 
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Krooma Plow, Idian Coaptu, Kit- 
cheree, Mancooly, and Cawabs,” 
I sauntered into the Bengal Hotel 
the other day. I know the merits 
of old English fare, and could live 
contentedly upon “plain roast and 
boiled ;”’ but I determined to give 


acknowledging that Iam fond of Hadjee Allee a chance of con- 


novelty. I like to be up to the 
time. One or two instances will 
guffice to show what I mean. I can 
@member Kemble, Cooke, Ellis- 
‘ton, Kean, and the legitimate 
drama, for example; but I never 
talk about them, because I like 
the opera. I helieve the notes of 
Mario, in the “Prophet,” to be at 
least as pleasing to the ear as the 
rolling r’s of the late Mr. Kemble. 
Many a pleasant day I have spent 
outside the stagecoach; but I do 
not grumble at railways. Ifany 
man says you cannot enjoy a sight 
of the country from a railway car- 
riage, I differ with him. If he 
says you have no time to observe 
a hedge or a post against your 
nose, I admit it; but let him take 
a view of the country, and I say he 
will, in most cases, remain long 
enough in the same landscape to 
observe its beauties. I consider 
the late change in the Ministry as 
decidedly no improvement; but I 
hope Iam as free from prejudice 
as any man. I am ready to try 
anything except patent medicines 
and Protectionist Ministers. At- 
tracted by an announcement in 
the Times (for example) that 
‘“‘Hadjee Allee, the celebrated In- 
dian cook, having arrived at the 
Bengal Hotel, makes Indian Du- 
peajja, and Keorma, Jerdu and 





vincing me: so I called for “a 
couple of cawabs,” by way of 
commencement. ‘A couple of 
cawabs, Sir?” said the waiter; 
““cawabs is a soup, Sir.” “Very 
good,” said I; “then bring me 
a basin of cawabs.” I was not 
ashamed of my ignorance. I came 
there to learn, and I did learn; 
though I burnt my mouth in the 
trial. ‘These are my principles; 
and I think I have said enough to 
show the difference between my- 
self and Fitz-Baynard. 

WhenI was a young manI wrote 
poetry. All young men did not 
write poetry then, as they did af- 
terwards, when Lord Byron came 
more into fashion. I recollect, 
when Lord Byron died, it was 
generally considered that if he 
had not died, as he did, just on the 
right side of forty, his reputation 
would have been materially da- 
maged. JI had held similar opi- 
nions when a youth; and had de- 
termined to “play the Roman 
fool” upon my thirty-ninth birth- 1 
day. But my ideas had under- 
gone some modification before 
that time, I was, indeed, within a 
short march of that p--**--" ?~ 
bicon, at the tn — 
lord’s decease. 
the sincerest.of hi 
cross the fatal lineif his turncame; 
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and I was sure that Lord Byron 
had an intention of doing so, if he 
had not been cut offin his youth. 
I remember a stanza in Don Juan, 
in which an allusion is made to the 
author’s intention of purchasing a 
peruke; and a speculation upon 
the probable appearance of his 
hair at forty; from which I infer, 


that with a full consciousness of | 
the fact that time was fast hurrying 


him towards that critical period, 
he had taken the resolution calmly 
to abide the event. And why 
should he not? Do such minds 
grow old? 


That J have contrived to keep 
something of my juvenility, [think 
is pretty well proved by the fact, 


of my being still the president of 
the ‘“ Youthful Britons.” And how 
have I done this? Not by standing 
stock-still, and bending my back 
for the years to play at leap-frog 
over it; and growling at every- 
body else because they would not 
stand still in likemanner. Neither 
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as a daisy. I don’t say I could 
stand such a life as our friend 
Stow leads. My wild oats are 
sown. But I can walk a match, 
or bowl a ball at cricket, with 
most men. Ask any of our club 
if their hands have ever tingled 
after blocking a ball from me. 
And do I owe all this to Nature? 
I think not. 

What I have said, what I do say, 
and what I will say, as long as I 
have health, (and I flatter myself 
I have as much of that article as 
most people,) is, that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred aman need 
not grow old unless he likes. This 
is what you may learn from look- 
ing at Vitz-Baynard, and then at 
me; this is the moral of what I 
have been saying. This is the im- 
portant truth which I have to pro- 
claim — I believe that I have dis- 
covered the true Elixir of Life. 
Tam not fond of making myself 
conspicuous, in print, or else- 
where; but my motives are phi- 


was it by constantly “thinking of | lanthropic motivés. I am ready 


my grave,’ as I overheard my 
pious, well-meaning old landlady 
say I ought to be doing “at my 
time of life;”’ but I am not of- 
fended. Here amI in my sixty- 
sixth year, as youthful as ever IJ 
was, and as cheerful, thank God! 
Three stairs at a time is my way 
of getting up stairs; and, as to 
playing on the fiddle, I flatter my- 
self I can tear my way through 
“mad” quartette with 
ur of amuch younger 
valked down to Ro- 
lay last summer, and 
ext morning as fresh 


to do alittle good whereI can. I 
did not sit down to write this ar- 
ticle for the mere sake of abusing 
Fitz-Baynard, in a periodical that 
he does not read; butI say, that 
if Fitz-Baynard senior, or any of 
Fitz-Baynard senior’s class, feel 
themselves to be miserable old 
fellows, they have none but them- 
selves to blame. For, let me tell 
them, that it is not years, nor bald 
heads, that constitute the right 
definition of old age. While a 
man keeps up in the march, ‘and 
does not stand still to look back, 
he is as good as any of them. It 
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is giving in that does it; it is being 
lazy, and over-comfortable — fan- 
cying that you have marched far 
enough; that there is no better 
land than that you have. come to; 
and persuading yourself that you 
do not envy those who have gone 
on, and left you behind; and, 
when a man so persuades himself, 
and tries so to persuade others, 
heis become an old fellow, anda 
¥itz-Baynard senior. | 
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sick children. There was not one 
in all England until the other day. 

No hospital for sick children! 
Does the public know what is im- 
plied in this? Those little graves 
two or three feet long, which are 
so plentiful in our churchyards 
and our cemeteries — to which, 
from home, in absence from the 
pleasures of society, the thoughts 
of many a young mother sadly 
wander — does the public know 


Now, I consider the father of| that we dig too many of them? Of 


our young friend knocked under 
in the year 1825. I regard his 
coat, trousers, hat, and watch- 
guard as so many outward sym- 
bols of that inward stoppage 
which took place in that year. ‘To 
any person acquainted with the 
history of costume, the fact is as 
clear as the date of a cathedral to 
a student ofarchitecture. ‘There 
he stands, as perfect an embalm- 
ment of the past as any Roman 
idler, suddenly imbedded in lava 
in the streets of Herculaneum. In 
the year 25 he rebelled against 
the great law of change and move- 
ment; and there he stands to this 
day, grumbling, and trying to per- 
suade us to rebel too. But we 
won't, | 
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In Paris, Berlin, Turin, Frank- 
fort, Brussels, and Munich; in 
Hamburgh, St. Petersburgh, Mos- 
cow, Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Co- 
penhagen, Stuttgard, Gritz, 

riinn, Lemberg, and Constan- 
tinople; there are hospitals for 


this great city of London — which, 
until a few weeks ago, contained 
no hospital wherein to treat and 
study the diseases of children — 
more than a third of the whole po- 
pulation perishes in infancy and 
childhood. Twenty-four in a hun- 
dred die, during the two first 
years of life; and, during the next 
cight years, eleven die out of the 
remaining seventy-six. 

Our children perish out of our 
homes: not because there is in 
them an inherent dangerous sick- 
ness (except in the few cases where 
they are born of parents who com- 
municate to children heritable 
maladies), but because there is, 
in respect of their tender lives, a 
want of sanitary discipline and a 
want of medical knowledge. What 
should we say of a rose-tree in 
which one bud out of every thre 
dropped to the soil dead? We 
should not say that this was na- 
tural to roses; neither is it natural 
tomenand women that they should 
see the glaze of death upon so 
many of the bright eyes that come 
to laugh and love among them — 
or that they should kiss so many 
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little lips grown cold and still. 
The vice is external. We fail to 

revent disease; and, in the case 
of children, to a much more la- 
mentable extent than is well 
known, we fail to cure it. 

Think of it again. Of all the 
coffins that are made in London, 
more than one in every three is 
made for a little child: a child 
that has not yet two figures to its 
age. Although science has ad- 
vanced, although vaccination has 
been discovered and brought into 
general use, although medical 
knowledge is tenfold greater than 
it was fifty years ago, we still do 
not gain more than a diminution 
of two per cent. in the terrible 
mortality among our children. 

It does not at all follow that the 
intelligent physician who has 
learnt how to treat successfully 
the illnesses of adults, has only to 
modify his plans a little, to di- 
minish the proportions of his 
doses, for the application of his 
knowledge to our little sons and 
daughters. Some of their diseases 
are peculiar to themselves; other 
diseases, common to us all, take a 
form in children varying as much 
from their familiar form with us as 
a child varies from a man. Dif- 
ferent as the ways are, or ought to 
be, by which we reach a fault in a 
child’s mind, and reach a fault in 
the mind of an adult; so, not less 
different, if we would act success- 
fully, should be our action upon 
ailments of the flesh. There is 
another thing, also, which puzzles 
the physician who attends on chil- 
dren. He comes to us when we 
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are ill, and questions us of this 
symptom and of that; and on our 
answers he is taught, invery many 
cases, to base a large part of his 
opinion. The infant can only wail; 
the child is silenced by disease; 
or, when it answers, wants ex- 
perience, and answers incorrectly. 
Again, for life or death, all the 
changes in the sickness of a child 
are commonly very rapid: sorapid, 
that a child which suffers under 
an acute disease should be seen at 
least every five or six hours by its 
medical attendant. He knows this 
quickness of action; he knows 
how swiftly and how readily the 
balance may be turned upon which 
hang life and death. He may have 
been to Paris or to Vienna, and 
have studied in an hospital for 
children; and, out of his expe- 
rience, he may know how to restore 
the child whole to the mother’s 
bosom. But all English students 
cannot go abroad for this good 
knowledge; nor is it fit that they 
have need to do so. They have 
need at present. In arough way, 
English practitioners of medicine 
no doubt administer relief tomany 
hiidren; but, that they are com- 
pelled to see those perishing con- 
tinually whom a better knowledge 
might have saved, none are more 
ready than themselves—the more 
skilful the more ready — to admit 
and to deplore. 

The means of studying the 
liseases of children in London 
have been confined to one dispen- 
sary, and the general hospitals. In 
these, the hours, the management, 
and discipline are not readily 
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adapted to the wants of children. Holborn. We turned out of the 
It was found, when acommittee of| rattle of Holborn into King Street, 
the Statistical Society, in 1843, in- and went up Southampton Row 
quired into such matters, that only through a short passage which led 
one in a hundred of the inmates of us into a square, dozing over its 
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hospital wards was a child suffer- 
ing from internal disease. Can 
we wonder, then, — when we call 
to mind the peculiar character- 
istics of disease in a child, and the 
sugacity and close observation 
they demand — can we wonder 
that the most assiduous students, 
growing into medical advisers, can 
in so many cases, do no more than 
sympathise with the distress of pa- 
rents, look at a sick child’s tongue, 
feel its pulse, send powders, and 
shuke their heads with vain regret 
over the little corpse, around 
which women weep so bitterly ? 

The want of a Child's Hospital 
in London is supplied. ‘The Ho- 
spital for Sick Children, lately 
established and now open, is si- 
tuated in Great Ormond Street, 
Queen Square. 

London, like a fine old oak, that 
has lived through some centuries, 


own departed greatness. Soli- 
tude in a crowd is acknowledged 
by the poets to be extremely op- 
pressive, and we felt so much 
scared in Queen Square at finding 
ourselves all alone there, that we 
had not enough presence of mind 
to observe more than space and 
houses, and (if our vague impres- 
sion be correct) a pump. More- 
over, there were spectral streets, 
down which the eye was drawn. 
Great Ormond Street was written - 
on a corner house in one of them. 
It was the enchanter’s label by 
which we were bidden forward; 
so we went into Great Ormond 
Street — wondering who lived in 
its large houses, some of them 
mansions — and looking hazily 
for No. 49. That was a mansion 
too: broad, stuccoed front, quite 
fresh and white; bearing the in- 
scription on its surface, “ Hospital 


has its dead bits in the midst of for Sick Children.” A woman with 
foliage. When we had provided a child in her arms was finding 
ourselves with the address of the ready admission at the great hall- 
Child’s Hospital, and found it to door. The neat and new ap- 
be No. 49, Great Ormond Street, pearanceof the hospital walls from 
Queen Square, we were impressed the outside moriored our thoughts 
with a sense of its being very far to our own day; and we presently 
out of the way. Great Ormond resolved, and carried, that thes 
Street belonged to our great- committee had shown great judg- 
grandfathers; it was a bit of Lon- ment in their selection of a situa- 
don full of sap a great number of! tion — quiet (very quiet), airy, 
years ago. Itis cut off, now, from and central. 

the life of the town —in London, At the hall-door there was a 
but not of it — a suburb left be- porter, so new to his new work 
tween the New Road and High that the name of a surgeon to the 
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Institution was a strange sound in 
his ears. Crossing a spacious hall, 
we were ushered into a fine old 
ancestral parlour, which is now 
the board-room of the Institution ; 
and there, before a massive an- 
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Then, there appeared to us a host 
of little figures, and cried, “We 
are Baby. We were Baby here, 
each of us in its generation, and 
were welcomed with joy and hope 
and thankfulness; but no love 


tique chimney-piece, we found aiand no hope, though they were 


young house-surgeon. 
Many stiff bows and formal in- 


troductions had those old walls. 


seen, when Great Ormond Street 


ae j 
was grand, and when frills and; 


farthingales lent state to the great 
mansion. Many a minuet had been 
solemnly danced there; many 
hearts and fans had fluttered, many 
buckram flirtations had had their 
little hour; many births, marriages, 
and deaths,had passed away, in due 
and undue course, out of the great 
hall-door into the family vaults — 
as old-fashioned now, as the fa- 
mily mansion. Many little faces, 
radiant in the wintry blaze, had 
looked up in thetwilight, wonder- 
ing at the great old Monument of 
a chimney-piece, and at the wink- 
ing shadows las down from 
its recesses. Many, far too many, 
pretty house-fairies had vanished 
from before it, and left blank 
spaces on the hearth, to be filled 
up nevermore. 

O! Baby’s dead, and will be 
never, never, never, scen among 
us any more! We fell into a walk- 
ing dream, and the Spring air 
seemed to breathe the words. The 
young house-surgeon melted out 
of the quaint, quiet, room; in his 
place, a group of little children 
gathered about a weeping lady; 
and the lamentation was familiar 


to the ancient. echoesof the hance | ma like this 





very strong, could keep us, and 
we went our early way!” — “And 
we,” said another throng of shades, 
“were that little child who lived 
to walk and talk, and to be the fa- 
vourite, and to influence the whole 
of this great. house and make it 
very pleasant, until the infection, 
that could not be stopped, was 
brought here from those poorer 
houses not far off, and struck us 
one day while we were at play, 
and quenched the light of our 
bright eyes, and changed our 
prattle into moaning, and killed us 
in our promise!” — “And I,” said 
another shadow, “am that girl 
who, having beena sick child once, 
grew to be a woman, and to love 
and to be blessed with love, and 
then — O at that hardest time! — 
began to fade, and glided from 
the arms of my young husband, 
never to be mine on earth!” 
“And I,” said another shadow, 
‘‘am the lame mis-shapen boy who 
read so much by this fireside, and 
suffered so much pain so patiently, 
and might have been as active and 
as straight as you, if any one had 
understood my malady; but I said 
to my fond father carrying me in 
his arms to the bed from which I 
never rose: ‘I think, O dear Papa, 
that it is better I should never be 


aman, for who could then carry 
ar whoa eonld he sa 


et 
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careful of me when you were 
gone!’’? Then all the shadows 
said together: “ We belonged to 
this house, but others like us have 
belonged to every house, and 
many such will come here, now, to 
berelieved, and we will put it in the 
hearts of mothers and fathers to re- 
memberthem. Come up, and sec!” 
We followed, up the spacious 
stairs into a large and lofty room, 
airy and gay. It had been the 
drawing-room of the old house. 
A reviving touch had passed over 
its decorations; and the richly- 
ornamented ceiling, to which little 
eyes looked up from little beds, 
was quite a cheerful sight. The 
walls were painted, in panel, with 
rosy nymphs and children; and 
the light laughter of children wel- 
comed our entrance. ‘There was 
nothing sad here, Light iron 
cribs, with the beds made in them, 
were ranged, instead of chairs, 
against the walls. ‘There were 
half-a-dozen children — all the 
patients then contained in the 
new hospital; but, here and there, 
a bed was occupied by a sick doll. 
A large gay ball was rolling on the 
floor, and toys abounded. From 
this cheertul place we looked 
into a second room — the other 
drawing-room, furnished in a like 
manner, but as yet unoccupied. 
There were five girls and a boy. 
Five were in bed near the win- 
dows; two of these, whose beds 
were the most distant from each 
other, confined by painful. mala- 
dies, were resting on their arms, 
and busily exporting and import- 


ing fun. A third shared the profits 
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merrily, and occasionally specu- 
lated in @ venture on its own ac- 
count. The most delightful music 
in this world, the light laughter of 
children floated freely through 
the place. Thehospital had begun 
with one child. What did he think 
about, or laugh about? Maybe 
those shadows who had had their 
infant home in the great house, 
and had known in those same 
rooms the needs now soucht to be 
supplied for him, told him stories 
in his sleep. 

One of the little patients fol- 
lowed our movements with its 
eyes, with a sad, thoughtful, 
peaceful look: one indulged in a 
big stare of childish curiosity and 
wonder. ‘They had toys strewn 
upon their counterpanes. A sick 
child is a contradiction of ideas, 
like acold summer. Butto quench 
the summer in a child’s‘heart is, 
thank God! not easy. If we do 
not make a frost with wintry dis- 
cipline, if we will use soft looks 
and gentle words; though such an 
hospital be full of sick and ailing 
bodies, the light, loving spirits of 
the children will fill its wards with 
pleasant sounds, contrasting hap- 
pily with the complainings that 
abound among our sick adults. 
Suffer these little ones to come to 
such aChristian House, and forbid 
them not! They will not easily 
forget it. Around the gates of 
the Child’s Hospital at Frankfort, 
hangs a crowd of children who 
have been discharged, lying in 
wait to pounce with a loving word 
upon ,any of those who tended 
them when-siek, . They send little 
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petitions in to the hospital autho- were wards cut off from the rest 


rities to be allowed, as a special 
favour, to come into the garden 
again, to play. A child’s heart is 
soon touched by gentle people; 
and a Child’s Hospital in London, 
through which there should pass 


for fever cases. Good thought 
had been evidently directed to a 
good purpose everywhere. 
Having seen all these things, we 
came downstairs again, and pass- 
ing through the surgery — upon 


yearly eight hundred children of whose jars and bottles our eyes 


the poor, would help to diffuse a 
kind of health that 1s not usually 
got out of apothecaries’ bottles. 

We have spoken only of five 
children; the sixth was not in bed 
and not at rest. He was a literary 
character, studiously combining 
into patterns letters of the alpha- 
bet; but he had removed his work 
so far gut of the little world to 
which he belonged, that he at- 
tracted no attention from his 
neighbours. Thereare larger chil- 
dren in a greater world who do 
the like. The solitary child was 
lonely — not from want of love — 
its thoughts were at home wan- 
dering about its mother; it had 
not yet learnt to reconcile itself to 
temporary separation. Weseemed 
to leave the shadows of our day- 
dream in attendance on it, and 
to take up our young surgeon 
again. 

Having paid as we were able 


detected many names of com- 
pounds, palatable to little mouths 
— we were shown through an ex- 
cellent consulting-room, into a 
wide hall, with another of the 
massive chimney - pieces. This 
hall is entered from a side street, 
and is intended for a waiting- 
room for out-patients. It had al- 
ways belonged to the brave house 
in Great Ormond Street, and had 
been used at one time for assem- 
blies. 

What we have said of the few 
patients admitted at the early pe- 
riod of our visit, will have shown 
the spirit in which a Child’s Ho- 
spital should be conducted. Of 
course, to such an institution a 
garden and play-ground for the 
convalescent is an essential re- 
quisite. We inquired, therefore, 
for the garden in Great Ormond 
Street. We were shown out 
through a large door under a lat- 


brief respects to each member of tice, and found a terrace in the 


the little company, and having 
seen the bath-rooms on this floor, 
we continued our progress up- 
ward. Of course there were no 
more stately drawing-rooms, but 


old style, descending by steps to 
a considerable space of ground. 
The steps were short, suited to 
little feet; so also in the house, 
according to the old style, which 


all the rooms were spacious, and ¢uriously fits itself to the modern 
by modern care had been, more- purpose. We found that an air of 
over, plentifully furnished with neatness had been given to that 
the means of ventilation. There portion of the ground immediate- 
were bath-rooms, of course; there ly near the house; but the space 
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generally is very ample, and is at 
present a mere wilderness. The 
funds of the hospital have only 
sufficed to authorise the occupa- 
tion of a building, and the pre- 
paration for a great useful work. 
‘or means to plant the roses in 
the garden, and to plant the roses 
in the cheeks of many children 
besides those who come under 
their immediate care, the Hospital 
Committee has support to find. 

So large a piece of garden- 
cround waiting for flowers, only a 
quarter of a mile from Holborn, 
was a curious thing to contem- 
plate. When we looked into the 
dead house, built for the recep- 
tion of those children whom skill 
and care shall fail to save, and 
heard of the alarm which its erec- 
tion had excited in the breasts of 
some “particular” old ladies in 
the neighbourhood, we felt incli- 
ned to preach some comfort to 
them. Be of good heart, particu- 
far old ladies! In every street, 
square, crescent, alley, lane, in 
this great city, you will find dead 
children too easily. They lie thick 
all around you. This little tene- 
ment will not hurt you; there will 
be the fewer dead-houses for it; 
and the place to which it is at- 
tached, may bring a saving health 
upon Queen Square, a blessing 
on Great Ormond Street! 

Is it too much to hope that ina 


few years there will not be many, 


students at the Adult Hospitals in 
London who will fail to contri- 
bute animation, by their frequent 
presence at the Child’s Hospital, 
to these deserted pavements of a 
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bygone fashion? Is it too much to 
believe that the little beds in the 
great house will never be suffered 
to remain empty, while there ‘are 
little shapes of pain and unrest to 
lie down in them; or that the 
wilderness in the garden will be 
taught to bloom with recovered 
infant health? Who that knows 
how sweet a part of home the 
children are — who that knows 
how ill our hearts can spare one 
child to Death, far less the dread- 
ful and reproachful thought of 
one in three — can doubt the end 
of this so sorely needed enter- 
prise! Its way to the general 
sympathy and aid, hes through 
one of the broadest doors into the 
general heart; and that heart is a 
great and tender one, and will 
receive it. 
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WE may look at Legendary Su- 
perstitions as relics of our heathen 
times ; as fragments of the world’s 
old dress which lie about in little 
black rags, looking shabby enough 
under the light of Christianity. 
We may look at them also as wild 
and wilful creations of the mind, 
and dive after the psychological 
eae which they expound. 

e may trace the same legend 
with surprise from land to land, 
and find it now and then connect- 
ing regions so remote, as to sug- 
gest many valuable thoughts to 
the ethnologist. In fact, wise men 
may handle legends to good pur- 
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ose in a S@:.vus and learned way. 
oralists may dwell upon the 
ignorance which they reveal, as 
having entered so largely into the 
composition of the good old times; 
and may point out the huge sum 
of injustice and cruelty which 
must have attended the working 
of a superstitious system, which 
founded upon trivial accidents 
suspicions, accusations, condem- 
nations. Then, if we have legends 
in store, they are such capital 
things that, if the owner be not 
disposed at any time to philoso- 
phise or to moralise over them, he 
may amuse himself by laughing 
over them, if it so please his fancy. 
We may dwell on quaint, wild, 
and extravagant inventions, which 
caught the common taste, and 
have been repeated with reverent 
and simple faith, by credulous and 
ignorant folk over their hearths. 
That is the use which we mean 
now to make of certain volumes 
recently published on Northern 
Mythology, by Mr. Benjamin 
Thorpe, in which volumes are 
collected for the use of moralists, 
philosophers, or lovers of amuse- 
ment, a large mass of the popular 
traditions and superstitions of! 
Scandinavia, North Germany, and 
the Netherlands. The Scandina- 
vian we shall not touch, lest they 
tempt us into mythological dis- 
cussion. With the Netherlandish 
we shall not greatly concern our- 
selves, because they are horribly — 
low-spirited. Any one might tell 
5 they came out of the Low 
ntries by their flat, depressing 
The want lightness 
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of fancy and ingenuity; most of 
them are little better than night- 
mares. We prefer, therefore, to 
go for legends to our cousins of 
North Germany. Great numbers 
of the superstitions of North Eu- 
rope, as might be supposed, ex- 
actly correspond with notions that 
yrevail among the ignorant in 
Eneland! In North Europe, how- 
ever, it is to be remembered that 
“the masses”’ are instructed, and 
that these old notions and sayings 
exist now among them chiefly in 
the form of customs, humours and 
pleasant tales; while, in England, 
our untaught millionsreceivesuch 
things in sober, heathenish good 
faith. 

The attention of naturalists is 
respectfully directed to the fol- 
lowing fact, which satisfactorily 
accounts for the whiteness of the 
cliffs at Dover. There is a ship, 
say the North Frisian mariners, 
called Mannigfual. The Mannig- 
fual is a ship much larger than the 
Great Britain. Its deck is so long 
that the captain gallops over it on 
horseback to give out his orders. 
The sailor boys who climb the 
rigging have so far to go up that 
they come down old men with 
grey hair and beards; and, be- 
cause they could not live through 
the years till they were greybeards 
without cating, the blocks in the 
cordage are made hollow, and 
contain spacious refreshment- 
rooms. — If all the ship be built 
in this proportion, and the captain 
does his duty by her, we are bound 
to feel compassion for his horse. 
— This splendid vessel once for- 
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sook the pool of the Atlantic, and she came back by the same road. 


attempted to steer through the 
British Channel. Between Dover 
and Calais the straits were found 
to be so narrow that the ship 
stuck fast. The captain, however. 
was a clever man, and there oc- 
curred to him the happy thought 
of smearing white soap over the 
whole larboard side. This having 
been done, the ship slipped 
through, but in its passage ground 
so much soap into the English 
coast, that Dover cliffs have been 
white ever since. 

Shirt buttons are unjustly cast 
against their wives by English 
husbands. Our cousins, the Ger- 
mans, show a much more accurate 
sense of the character of woman 
as a wife. The following legend 
represents her sense of tidiness 
and duty to her husband, in re- 
spect of managing his linen, as 
surviving when all else is gone. 
When, says the legend, seven 
boys or seven girls are born in 
succession, one of them, without 
knowing it, isa nightmare. Now, 
there was a man who had a night- 
mare for his wife, and he became 
sensible, in course of time, that 


~The husband thereupon plugged 
up the hole, and after having 
done so, always found his wife to 
remain by his side. At length. 
after a very long time, he thought 
that she must nowhave been quite 
broken of her uncomfortable 
habit, so he took the peg out of 
the door in order that he might be 
able to use the latch again. In 
the very next night his wife was 
gone, and what was worse, she 
never came back again; although 
every Sunday morning the man 
found that his clean linen was laid 
out for him. 

That is homage to wives; now 
here is a hint to unmarried dam- 
sels. In Schleswig, at a splendid 
wedding in the noble mansion of 
Hoierswort in Eiderstedt (it is 
essential to be particular in fixing 
thespot, lest any one should doubt 
the story), there was a young girl 
among the company who was a 
most enthusiastic dancer. “You 
are dancing too much, my dear,” 
sud her mamma, “and you are 
not being particular enough in 
choice of partners.” The naughty 
damsel answered mamma in a pet, 


she was in the frequent habit of and said, “If the devil himselt 


disappearing from his bed; when 
in fact she was gone to sit on other 
people’s chests in their sleep. One 


night, the husband kept himself 


awake in order to watch his spouse. 
He saw her rise from bed, go to 
the door, and, as her husband 
had taken the precaution of lock- 
ing it, she slipped out through the 
hole for the strap by which the 
latch was lifted. After some time 


were to call me out, I would not 
refuse him.”’ <A polite stranger 
at this moment entered the room. 
and asked the honour of her hand 
foradance. The courtly stranger 
whirled her about so long, that at 
length blood streamed from hei 
mouth and she fell dead. Mamma 
knew very well who was her part- 
ner. The blood-stains are still 
visible in the saloon; of course 
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they cannot be scraped out, and 
every night, as the clock strikes 
twelve, the music plays, the girl 
comes in, and all the house is in 
an uproar. Ifany person dares to 
pass a night in the saloon, the 
ghost of the girl asks him to dance 
with her. Nobody ever dares, and 
yet if any Christian would, she 
would be released from her penal- 
ty. This is a fine opportunity, 
therefore, forany good man, clever 
at a polka, who desires to do a 
charitable and gallant thing. Let 
him go out to Hiderstedt and free 
the dancing lady. She once so 
frightened a wild young fellow, 
that he never afterwards went out 
to any merrymaking, because the 
sound of a fiddle made him fancy 
the spectre and her midnight com- 

any had broken loose. Young 
adies will learn from this example 
to be particular in saying that they 
are engaged six deep, when they 
are asked to dance by any gentle- 
man who shows the least trace of 
the cloven foot. 

There is another moral legend 
foundéd on the will-of-the-wisp, 
which does credit to the northern 
races, when contrasted with the 
classic applause bestowed on 
trickeries of a like nature with 
hidesand other things by southern 
fables. At the time of partition 
and fencing of the land, there 
arose a great boundary question 
between two villages in South Dit- 
marschen. At lengtha man ap- 
ate who undertook to settle it 
§ 
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yoath. He fille#his shoes with 
d from his own village, and 
thétwalking some way into the 
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lands of his neighbours, stood 
still on a marshy tract, and swore 
that there he stood on ground be- 
longing to his village. He thought 
that by this trick he had avoided 
perjury: but after death he was 
doomed to wander on the boun- 
dary line as a fire-sprite. A flame, 
of the height ofa man, was often 
to be seen dancing about there 
until the moor dried up, and 
people said, “That is the land- 
divider!” 

The North Frisians are very 
unmerciful to people who don’t 
marry. One of their legends says, 
that after death old maids are 
doomed to cut stars out of the sun 
when it has sunk below the hori- 
zon, and the ghosts of the old 
bachelors must blow them up in 
the east, running, like lamplight- 
ers, all night up and down a 
ladder. 

Now-a-days we say “It is of no 
use wishing;’’ once upon a time, 
wishing was powerful. There was 
a man who stole cabbages on 
Christmas-eve out of his neigh- 
bour’s garden. A number of 
people saw him walking off with 
them, and wished him up in the 
moon. ‘There any one with eyes 
may see him still, holding his load 
of cabbages, which he is not al- 
lowed to drop, to all eternity. 
Perhaps the Frisians had got this 
man into a mesmeric state, and 
powerfully, consentaneously will- 
ing him up to the moon, they got 
him there. It is quite evident that 
there he is. 

We often talk of letting the cat 
out of the bag. Here we have 
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probably the origin of the expres- 
sion in a popular tradition. If a 
man wants what the Germans call 
a Heckethaler — that is to say, a 
piece of gold, which he may spend 
as often as he likes, andnever lose 
out of his pocket — he must select 
the longest night in the year for 
the performance of his incantation. 
His incantation is this: he is to put 
a black tom-cat in a bag, and bind 
the mouth of the bag round with a 
cord, fastened with ninety-nine 
knots. Taking the bag on his 
back, he must walk three times 
round the church; and every time 
he comes to the door, he must call 
to the sacristan through the key- 
hole. ‘The sacristan is the Mr. D. 
who danced with the lady just 
now. Atthe third time of asking, 
the sacristan steps out, when the 
man asks him if he wants to buy a 
hare. In that character he sells 
the cat, and gets for it the magic 
dolar, but he must take to his 
heels immediately. If Mr. D. can 
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building him a new house with a 
hundred windows in it. The 

easant accepted his tender, bind- 
ing him to the condition that the 
building was to be complete next 
morning before cock-crow. The 
grey-coated contractor was at 
once up to his chin in bricks and 
mortar. Long before cock-crow 
all was built, and the last window 
was being put in, when the 
peasant, nile his friend’s back 
was turned, screwed up his mouth 
and began crowing, as much like 
a cock as possible. Mr. D. turned 
round and laughed at him; he was 
a great deal too sharp to be de- 
ceived so clumsily. But therg is 
a habit, inveterate among cocks, 
of answering each other’s trum- 
a and acock, in an adjacent 

arn, happening to be awake, 
slowly became aware of some very 
bad crowing in his neighbourhood, 
and thought it right to let his 
neighbour see that he could ma- 
nage things a great deal better. So 


untie the knots, let the cat out ofthe cock answered lustily from 


the bag, and overtake the man 
who sold it asa hare, his dollar is 
exchanged for dolour, equally 
everlasting. 

Mr. D., of course, plays part in 
many legends, and there is much 
pleasure derived from tales which 
convert him from D. sharp into D. 
flat. There was a peasant in Ei- 
derstedt (we are in Eiderstedt 
again) whose house was burnt 
down. A little man, in a grey 
coat, with a horse’s foot, came to 
him in his affliction, and told him 
not to be cast down, as he wouldn’t 
charge more than a single soul for 


within the barn just as the archi- 
tect was putting the last pane into 
the last window. He threw it down 
in a great pet and disappeared: 
and ever since then, the window 
has wanted that pane. It never 
has been, never can be, and never 
will be put in. At the same time 
the wind blows through the hole 
so angrily, that all the chamber is 
kept cleanly swept, and any goods 
or furniture that any one may try 
to put into the room, is imme- 
diately blown out through the 
door. 

The gentleman who was out- 
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witted as an architect on this oc- 
casion, also acts as schoolmaster, 
and now and then has some un- 
manageable scholars. All pastors 
in Friesland were thought, by the 
ignorant, to know something of 
the black art; in the good old 
times a very little knowledge gave 
to a man a character for magic. 
Some pastors knew a great deal 
of this art, which they had learnt 
in the Black School, which the 
Black Doctor himself teaches at a 
trifle less than a soul for each pu- 
pil. The retaining of the soul by 
the pupil is left in his power, if he 
adhere through life to the fulfil- 
mept ofsome ridiculous or trouble- 
some condition. He must only 
shave on:a Saturday, or he must, 
all his life, wear only one woollen 
under- waistcoat, or never wear 
more than one garter. Pastor 
Fabricius was one whose soul hung 
on a garter; a garter was his tie to 
the old teacher; it was the pepper- 
corn-rent he paid for the com- 
mand of a wide magical domain. 
Traps are always being laid for 
these people. Pastor Fabricius, 
who knew where he was to go 
when he wore two garters, could 
in no way be put off his guard. If 
he saw in the morning two garters 
lying naturally by his bed, he al- 
ways lett one. The old school- 
master would often take the shape 
ofa flea, to bite and torment the 
maid-servant while she was knit- 
ting the pastor’s stockings; so that 
he made her lose the calculation 

er stitches, and provide for 

naser stockings, which were 

y and wide, and hung about 
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his heels. That was the reason 
why the learned pastor was so 
often seen walking about the vil- 
lage with his stockings down at 
heel. He was not to be tempted. 
Once upon a time, a lad and 
lass were working in a hay-field, 
near the Stellerberg. They were 
betrothed, and would have been 
married, if they had not both been 
wretchedly poor. While they 
worked, there was a toad slipping 
quietly by. The young man saw 
it, and was about to kill the poor 
reptile with his hay-fork; but the 
girl held his hand, and bade him 
not be cruel. Hewas quite willing 
to obey her; but, because he 
liked to hear her plead so tender- 
ly, he held the fork some time 
ubove the toad, as if about to 
strike, untilit had crawled out of 
reach. When they went home that 
evening, their master told them 
that they were invited to a chris- 
tening next day, by,a voice that 
didn’t leave any address. Means 
were, however, found next day 
to bring them both to a grand hall 
of gold and precious stones, inside 
the Stellerberg, where the dwarfs 
were: there was a dwarf lady, and 
there was a baby, and there was 
a costly feast. The young man 
was desired to hold the baby at 
the font; while he did so, he ob- 
served that a millstone hung over 
his head, suspended from the 
ceiling by a silken thread. He 
tried to move, but could not stir 
astep. The ceremony appeared 
very long; when it was over, he 
received thanks from the master 
of the house. With respect to the 
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millstone, the gentleman told him 
that he could now perfectly ima- 
gine what his wife must have 
suffered on the previous day, when 
he was about to stab her with his 
fork — for she was the toad. The 
little people then entertained the 
pair, and gave to the girl, when 
they left, an apron-full of shavings. 
On their way, the weight became 
so heavy that she threw the half of 
it away; the rest, when they got 
e, were turned out as a heap 
ucats. So the lad and the lass 
; a farmhouse, and were mar- 
, and if th2y don’t live happi- 
you and I never will. 

Now, by way of change, let us 
pile up a little heap of supersti- 
tious practices and opinions, of 
which the record is come to us 
from the good old times. If any 
young gentleman wishes to know 
what sort of a wife he shall have — 
on the night of May the first, he 
must ride on a broomstick to the 
stable, and knock thrice; then go 
to the pigstye, and hear what pig 
grunts — whether an old or a 
young one. His wife will be old 
or young accordingly. 

“The devil has thrashed peas 
upon him,”’ is said of one whose 
face is pock-marked. — If new- 
baked bread has a crack, one of 
the family will die soon. How 
great must have been the discom- 
fort caused by a superstition like 
this last, among villagers who 
drew a weekly batch from their 
own ovens! 

The next is an invention abso- 
lutely wicked (a Netherlandish 
superstition). . If a child falls 
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into the fire, you must not take it 
out till you have seen how the 
loaf lies, and turned it, if it 
should lie topsy-turvy._A German 
superstition for St. Andrew’s-eve 
must make a prettier sport than 
our own dull pack of fortune- 
telling cards, or our Doll-Sibyls. 
To learn which of the persons 
present love one another, or will 
one day be united — a vessel, with 
pure water, is placed on the table, 
and there are placed, to float 
upon the water, little cups of 
silver-foil, inscribed with the 
names of those whose fortune is 
to be determined. If a youth’s 
cup advances to a maiden’s, ora 
maiden’s to a youth’s— it is worth 
while to note which makes the 
chief advances — and if they 
eventually cling together, they 
will be sweethearts. But, little 
cups must also be set floating, 
marked as priests; and itis only 
when the youth and maid, coming 
together, get a priest between 
them, that they can look forward, 
with any certainty, to marriage. 

To “the Mariners of England” 
we commend a bit or two of infor- 
mation. When there is a calm — 
tradition says at Hamburgh — 
scratch with an old nail on the 
foremast, then wind will rise. 
Again, when the wind has long 
been contrary, and you meet with 
another ship, throw an old broom 
before: it; the wind will then 
change; you will get a fair, the 
other ship a contrary wind. 

There isasevere legend against. 
tailors, who must have suffered 
long under the reproach of cab- 
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baging. Bearing hard upon the 
proverbial dishonesty (tailors 
have not been equitably dealt 
with in the sayings of our an- 
cestors), they said, in some parts 
of North Germany, “If it rains 
while the sun shines, a tailor has 
gone toIleaven!” Popular super- 
stitions bring us into very close 
contact with many of the choice! 
secrets which were accepted even. 
by the learned in the good old 
times. Two or three hundred 
years ago a large number of the 
legends and sayings, which now 
live as curiosities among the 
people to be laughed at, were 
solemnly believed, and gravely 
put in books, by men who were 
comparatively clever. Then it 
might gravely be written: “To 
obtain what you wish from an- 
other, lay a swallow’s tongue 
under your own, and then kiss 
the person whom you wish to in- 
fluence.” Can we imagine, now, 
that a party of agricultural la- 
bourers, feeding their families on 
six shillings a-week, would ever 
~put on clean smocks, slip swal- 
lows’ tongues into their mouth, 
and go up in a body sworn to kiss 
the farmer into letting them have 
better wages! 

Here is a superstition, which, in 
the present slate of flour-mills, we 
do not hesitate to back as true. 
If a girl finds a whole corn in her 
bread and butter, she can see her 
future husband. She must stick 
the corn in a crack of the door, 
and then keep watch. The third 
person that passes is the future 
one. ‘In love matters it is always 
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some unfortunate third party who 
is made to suffer trouble. 
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Tue words British Cotton will 
perhaps sound as significantly as 
Gooseberry Champagne, con- 
veying to the mind the embodi- 
ment of one of the ‘‘shams” of the 
present age. Some may “pooh, 
pooh!” the flax-cottonising pro- 
cess as very much akin to a dis- . 
covery for converting silver igpey 
lead, linen goods being dearer: 
than those made from cotton; 
whilst not a few express their 
astonishment at the recent “Flax 
Movement,” and wonder why we 
should be so desirous of finding 
any substitute for what has 
hitherto answered, and still con- 
tinues to answer our purpose re- 
markably well. 

The annual importation of raw 
cotton into Great Britain has 
risen enormously since the com- 
mencement of the present cen- 
tury. In 1800, it amounted to 
fifty-six millions of pounds; in 
1815, to one hundred millions; in 
1835, to four hundred millions; 
and at the present time it is up- 
wards of seven hundred millions 
of pounds, equal to one thousand 
tons a-day. Nearly the whole of 
this arrives at the port of Liver- 
pool. Seventeen-twentieths of 
this aggregate is imported from 
the United States of America, the 
remainder from the Brazils, the 
East Indies, and Egypt. About 
one-seventh leaves the country 
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for other places in the raw state; 
so that fully six hundred millions 
of pounds are wrought into goods 
in our factories, the greater por- 
tion of which are in Lancashire, 
affording employment to a mil- 
lion-and-a-half of inhabitants. 
The quantity manufactured is 
thus disposed of: — one-tenth is 
wasted in the process, in dirt and 
refuse; one-fourth is worked up 
for home consumption; and the 
balance is shipped to other coun- 
tries as manufactured goods. The 
present yearly value of the Cotton 
manufacture of this country is 
estimated at forty-five millions 
sterling, of which thirty millions 
are believed to be paid away in 
wages; one-third being the ori- 
ginal cost of the raw material. 
In some inferior descriptions of 
goods the value of the material 
is ‘far beyond that of the labour 
and skill expended on them. In 
others, the labour bestowed in 
their production is infinitely more 
costly than the original value of 
the material operated upon. 
Samples of cotton yarn have been 
recently produced so exquisitely 
fine in texture, that a single 
thread is found to be invisible to 
the naked eye, unless placed 
upon some dark substance. A 
hank of* cotton measures eight 
hundred and forty yards; yet it 
would require more than two 
thousand hanks of this gossamer 
to weigh one pound. Twenty-five 
pounds weight of such a fibre 
would encircle the globe at the 
equator, whilst in value it would 
far exceed it own weight in gold. 
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In the importation of the raw 
cotton into this country, and in 
the exportation of the manufac- 
tured goods, about eight hundred 
thousand tons of shipping are 
yearly employed. 

Perhaps a better idea of the 
magnitude of this branch of our 
national industry can scarcely be 
embodied than in these two facts: 
— Firstly, a rise in the price of 
the raw material of twopence the 
pound, costs the manufacturers 
four millions sterling; Secondly, 
in the simple process of starching 
the fibres whilst being spun, two 
hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels of flour are annually used, 
worth about half a million ster- 
ling. 

Such is the Cotton trade of 
England; unequalled by any in- 
dustry of any other country in the 
world. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to understand how impor- 
tant becomes any question affect- 
ing the future apply of this great 
staple commodity. We are at 
present dependent upon another 
nation for the staff of our national 
prosperity, and that nation de- 
pends upon the labour of a race 
of slaves. Let any great social 
or physical convulsion visit that 
country, and Iingland would feel 
the shock from Land’s End ‘te 
John O’Groat’s. The lives of 
nearly two millions of our coun- 
trymen are dependent upon the 
cotton crops of America; their 
destiny may be said, without any 
sort of hyperbole, to hang upon 
a thread. Should any dire cala- 
mity befal the Jand of cotton, a 
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thousand of our merchant ships where vast tracts of land are 
would rot idly in dock; ten thou- known to exist well suited to the 
sand mills must stay their busy cultivation. Our own chilly cli- 
looms; two thousand thousand mate is utterly unfitted for the 
mouths would starve for lack of growth of this plant; with flax, 
work to feed them. however, the case is different, 
It is not, however, sufficient and, as already stated, about one- 
that we glance at the Cotton fourth of our requirements of this 
manufacture; we must say a few article is raised on British ground. 
assing words touching that of There appears to be no reason 
inen, before pointing out the whatever, why the remaining 
operation of the present “Flax three-fourths should not also be 
ovement.” For the supply of grown upon our own soil. Besides 
flax, we are equally dependent which, recent experiments have 
upon foreign countries; not more demonstrated that flax may be 
than one-fourth of the flax re- substituted for one half of the 
quired, that is, a hundred thou- cotton at present in use, which 
sand tons, being grown in Great would give an additional demand 
Britain. We pay to other coun- for the article of five hundred 
tries for flax, for linseed, andfor tons daily, requiring for their 
oil-cake, not much under seven growth twelve thousand acres 
millions sterling annually; whilst every week. The experiments 
we ship linen goods to the yearly alluded to were made by the 
value of three millions sterling. Chevalier Clausson, who has thus 
Flax is employed in the manufac- originated what is known as the 
ture of the most delicate French ‘Flax Movement.” By these he 
and Irish cambrics, and of the discovered a simple and at the 
coarsest sail-cloth and tarpaulins; same time beautiful and effective 
of the most beautiful laces from process, by which flax may be 
Lisle and Valenciennes, and of|‘‘cottonised” or converted into 
the heavier sacking and towelling. what is termed “British Cotton.” 
The folds of snowy lawn that Some of the more important 
deck a bishop’s arms, and the processes in the manufacturing 
stout storm-sail that rides out the arts have been the result of mere 
fiercest gale, are both the pro- accident. It was even so with 
duce ofthe same plant. Flax Cotton. The accidental dis- 
The propriety of rendering covery of the new application of 
ourselves independent of other the flax-plant has been thus de- 
nations for the supply of cotton, scribed, in the last edition of the 
is no new idea. It has been enter- Chevalier Clausson’s little work 
" for many years past. The on the subject of the “Move- 
icturers of Manchesterhave ment: — 
rging the cultivation of| Wandering along the luxuriant 
in our Indian possessions, banks of one of the Brazilian 
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rivers, his attention was attracted peculiar structure of the fiax-fibre, 
to a white, down-like substance, and the consequent nature of the 
adhering to the branches of trees, machinery to work it up, it now 
overhanging and touching the costs tenpence per pound in the 
stream. On obtaining a quantity manufacture; whereas cotton is 
of it, he was so pleased with its made up forthreepence perpound. 
character, that — thinking he had It is obvious, therefore, that by 
discovered some vegetable pro- preparing flax, so as to be capable 
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duct hitherto unknown — he de- 
termined to frace it, if possible, 
to its source, and to ascertain the 
plant which produced it. Pursuing 
his task with great ardour, he 
eventually found that the sub- 
~gtance had been washed from a 


of being worked upon the ordinary 
machinery at the same cost as 
cotton, the process must be one of 
great value. Next in importance 
to this, is the greater yield of 
marketable fibre from a given 
quantity of straw, than by the 


“bed of flax-straw, the produce of|old mode of steeping and pre- 
-some of his own land; and which, paring. 


long before, he had caused to be 
thrown, as useless, near the banks 
of the river. As the swollen 
waters had occasional access to 
' this heap, fermentation, and the 
decomposition of a portion of the 
plant, had taken place; and, in 
time, the influence of natural 
chemistry had so separated the 
filaments of the flax-fibre, as to 
give the mass a cotton-like ap- 
alge, Some of it having 

een washed by the river, had 
been arrested by the overhanging 
branches. 

The process thus casually ob- 
served in a very imperfect state, 
Clausson afterwards imitated by 
the aid of chemistry; and he can 
now supply the factories of Lan- 
cashire with a home-grown sub- 
stance, capable of being worked 
up with certain portions of cotton, 
silk, or wool, with the machinery 
already in use for those manufac- 
tures. And herein lies the great 
value of the discovery. From the 


We will now examine the new 
process; which we witnessed a 
short time since, at the Chevalier’s 
model establishment at Stepney. 
An old poorhouse has been con- 
verted into a factory; oakum- 
picking has been supplanted by 
the magic transformation of che- 
mistry; iron soup-boilers are now 
busy with mysterious mixtures, 
producing results which, when 
the old fabric was built, would 
have consigned every man and 
woman concerned to the stake 
at Smithfield, for sorcerers and 
witches. 

The flax plant is composed of 
three distinct parts, the wood, the 
fibre, and the gum-resin, which 
causes the fibres to adhere 
together. To remove the wood 
is the first object; and this, under 
the old system, was performed b 
a machine little better than a flail. 
Here commencesthe first improve- 
ment. At the Stepney factory 
we saw a small apparatus at work, 
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which costing a mere trifle, re- 
moved the wood from the fibre 
with astonishing rapidity and 
cleanliness. It is proposed that 
growers should employ this ma- 
chine on their farms; by which 
means they reduce the bulk by 
one-half, and at the same time 
retain the portion most useful for 
manure. In this state it will be 
brought to market for sale to the 
manufacturers, who will then have 
to free it, in the first instance, 
from the gum-resin. Under the 
old system, this was effected by 
steeping the flax in cold water, 
a process which occupied from 
four to six weeks, and frequently 
caused much discoloration of the 
fibres. The Chevalier’s mode 
consists in boiling the material in 
a weak alkaline solution for about 
four hours, after which it is 
washed first in a slightly acidified 
liquor, and then in plain water. 
It is then dried and in a fit state 
for the various processes 
scutching, heckling, &c., neces- 
sary to render it fit for the linen 
manufacture. In order to ‘cot- 
tonise’’ the flax, according to the 
Clausson’s patent, the fibres are 
taken from the washing vats direct 
to a series of other vats, ranged 
side by side; and it is in these 
that the magic of chemistry is so 
brought to bear as to transmute 
a heavy mass of dark, harsh 
straw, in the course of some 
minutes, to a light, silky, snow- 
white wool. 

In the first of these vats is a 
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of. 
and ebullition of the liquor may 
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and washed fibres are steeped for 
about fifteen minutes, ‘during 
which time they become com- 
poe? saturated with the soda 
iquid. ‘To explain the chemical 
action which follows, it is neces- 
sary to point out the structure of 
the flax fibre. These fibres, 
minute though they be, are cel- 
lular, composed of,a number of 
smaller Meee uhited closely 
at their side. IJtis the separation 
of these finer fibres, and the con- 
sequent addition tothelength and 
surface of the whole mass, that has 
now to be accomplished; a pror 
cess that may well be likened to 
hair-splitting. These cellular 
fibres being thoroughly saturated 
with the soda in most minute 
quantities, are removed from the 
first vat, and placed in vat number 
two, containing water slightly 
acidulated with one part in five 
hundred of sulphuric acid. The 
change which now takes place is 
instantaneous. <A rapid frothing 


be observed, and the heavy mass 
of flax which, in the first liquor, 
sank far below the surface, is now 
seen floating lightly on the face 
of the water: it is no longer flax — 
it is British Cotton. And how has 
this happened? The acid in this 
liquor, finding its way into the 
little cylinders already saturated 
with the soda, immediately effects 
a chemical change; the sulphuric 
acid combines with the alkali and 
forms sulphate of soda, giving out 
the carbonic acid gas from the 


weak solution of carbonate of carbonate of soda, which, seeking 
soda: here the previously boiled its liberation, expands and bursts 
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open the cellular tubes. The 
cottonised flax is next placed in 
a weak solution of soda, in order 
to free it from any remaining acid; 
and thence transferred to the 
bleaching vat, which contains a 
mixture of solution of chloride 
of lime and sulphate of magnesia. 
Here it remains during two hours, 
at the end of which time it wears a 

erfectly snow-white appearance. 
The process is then completed by 
washing, firstin a weak acid liquor, 
and afterwards in pure water. It 
then only remains to dry the flax- 
cotton, in order to fit it for the 
after processes, preparatory to 
spinning. The same method as 
has been here described can be 
made available for converting the 
refuse tow from the flax establish- 
ments into a fine white article, 
admirably adapted for paper- 
making, and at a less price than 
he pays for linen rags. The value 
of this latter preparation may be 
~ estimated, when it is known that 
one manufacturer of linen in the 
north of Ireland throws aside 
“refuse tow” to the yearly value 
of five thousand pounds sterling; 
all of which, at present, is utterly 
useless. 

From what has been stated, it 
is evident that the objection held 
against this process, of its con- 
verting a dear article into a cheap 
one, does not hold. Not only is 
the value of the British cotton 
greatly enhanced by being ren- 
dered capable of spinning at the 
low cost of ordinary cotton goods, 
but the yield of marketable fibre 
is much increased, and at a much 
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less cost of time and labour than 
was needed under the old method. 
The new fibre is so completely 
assunilated in character to cotton, 
that it readily receives the rich 
dyes imparted to the latter, and 
is, in short, capable of being 
printed or dyed in a precisely 
similar manner. 

At the Stepney model on 
we examined specimens of flannel, 
felt, and woollen cloth, manufac- 
tured of equal parts of British 
cotton and wool; also, a felt that 
was composed entirely of the 
former material. All of those 
coods had a remarkably stout feel, 
and appeared to be strong in their 
body. 

Combined with = silk, British 
cotton may be worked up with 
ereat case on the existing silk 
machinery, and when so wrought, 
is capable of receiving the same 
colours in dying, and materially 
adding to the strength of the fabric 
manufactured. 

We saw two other substances, 
which, it appears, are quite as 
susceptible of being “cottonised”’ 
as flax: one was a coarse species 
of China silk, at present of little 
value; the other was “Jute,” or 
Indian hemp. Both of these fibres 
were materially improved in ap- 
pearance and feel, and apg, no 
doubt, in their new form, ad@ipted 4 
to purposes for which they were 
not at all available, previously. 

Looking at this “Flax Move- 
ment” in an agricultural point of 
view, we all, find as many ad- 
vantages ligpMiaam arise from it in 
that dire@Wi@@ras in any other. 
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Hitherto it has been a most pre- 
valent opinion that flax crops were 
exceedingly exhaustive in their 
effect upon the soil. Experiments 
fairly carried out have shown this 
to bea fallacy. Chemical analysis 
of the plant, and a series of flax 
crops taken from the same land, 
have proved beyond a doubt, that 
not only does this cultivation not 
weaken the soil, but tends to keep 
itin astate of great productiveness. 

An examination of the struc- 
ture of the plant demonstrates 
that those portions of it which 
absorb the alkalies and the nu- 
tritive properties of the soil, 
are those which are not required 
for the purpose of manufacture; 
namely, the woody part, the re- 
sinous matter, and the seed. The 
fibres derive their elements almost 
entirely from the atmosphere, one 
hundred parts containing not more 
than two parts of mineral matters. 
Under the old process of steep- 
ing, the nutritive portions con- 
tained in the wood and gum, as 
well as the whole of the seed, were 
lost in the fermentation during 
steeping; so that nothing what- 
ever was restored to the land. By 
the new method, these properties 
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pounds the acre, and that, too, 
upon land which has been just 
previously heavily cropped in ce- 
reals. Many thousands of acres 
which hitherto have yielded but 
indifferent and uncertain crops, 
or which have scarcely been worth 
cultivation, may be brought under 
flax without any fear of the result. 
Hitherto, the absence of linen 
manufactures, and the consequent 
want of markets, in so many parts 
of England and Scotland, have 
proved a serious obstacle to any 
attempts atextending flax culture. 
But now that every grower may, 
by the purchase of an inexpensive 
and simply constructed machine, 
convert the flax-straw into a fit 
condition for economical and con- 
venient transport toa market, and 
now that conveyance is so much 
lessened in cost, and that the pa- 
tent process will before long be in 
active operation in every agricul- 
tural county of Great Britain and 
Ircland, it is to be hoped that a 
widely extended cultivation of 
this article may take place, afford- 
ing active employment to a vast 
number of persons of all ages. 
Already the patent has been 
taken in hand in Scotland: ar- 


are capable of being returned rangements are in progress for 
whence they were taken. The a similar undertaking in Ireland; 
seed may be either employed injand, should the like activity be 
feedthg cattle, or crushed for oil;' manifested in England, there can 
the oil-cake being in that case re- be little doubt that two most im- 
turned for the cattle-yard. portant results will have been at- 

Estimates, based upon several tained — the providing a great 
years of actual experience, go to portion of our poorer population 
show that, by thigseultfvation, the with good employment, and 
& yearly profit rendering our manufacturers less 
Sto eighteen dependent upon the United 
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States for the supply of flax and 
cotton. 


THE GROWTH OF GOOD. 


FAR where the smooth Pacific swells, 
Bencath an arch of blue, 

Where sky and wave together meet, 
A coral recfict grew. 


No mortal eye espied it there, 
Nor sea-~bird poised on high; 
Lonely it sprang, and lonely grew, 
The nursling of the sky. 


soft-caressing touch, the wind 
summer round it play'd; 
nurmuring through its tiny caves, 
casing Music made. 


ninistering wind, so sweet 

hb mountain-perfume, brought 

ingeful robe of emerald moss, 
By fairy fingers wrought. 


Thus day by day, and year by year, 
The little islet grew; 

Its food, the flower-dust wafted by; 
Its drink, the crystal dew. 


By night the lonely stars look'd forth, 
Each from his watch-tower high, 

And smiled a loving blessing down, 
Gently and silently. 


And forest birds from distant isles, 
A moment settled there; 

And from their plumage shook the seeds, 
Then sprang into the air. 


The islet grew, and tender plants 
Rose up amidst the dearth — 

Bloom’d, died, and dropt upon the soil, 
Like gifts from Heaven to Earth. 


Thus ages pass’d; a hundred trees 
Graced that once barren strand; 

A hundred ships its produce bore 
To many a distant land. 


And thus in every human heart 
A germ of good is sown, 

Whose strivings upward to the light 
Are seen by God alone. 
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OnE morning, as Miss Matey 
and I sat at our work — it was be- 
fore twelve o’clock, and Miss Ma- 
tey had not yet changed the ‘cap 
with yellow ribbons, that had 
been Miss Jenkyns’ best, and 
which Miss Matey was now wear- 
ing out in private, putting on the 
one made in imitation of Mrs. 
Jamieson’s at all times when she 
expected to be seen — Martha 
came up, and asked if Miss Betty 
Barker might speak to her 
mistress. Miss Matey assented, 
and quickly disappeared to change 
the yellow ribbons, while Miss 
Barker came up stairs; but, as 
she had forgotten her spectacles, 
and was rather flurried by the un- 
usual time of the visit, I was not 
surprised to see her return with 
one cap on the top of the other. 
She was quite unconscious of it 
herself, and looked at us with 
bland satisfaction. Nor do I think 
Miss Barker perceived it; for, 
putting aside the little circum- 
stance that she was not so young 
as she had been, she was very 
much absorbed in her errand; 
which she delivered herself of, 
with an oppressive modesty that 
found vent in endless apologies. 

Miss Betty Barker was the 
daughter of the old clerk at Cran4 
ford, who lad officiated in Mr. 
Jenkyns’ time. She and her sister 
had had pretty good situations as 
ladies’ maids, and had saved up 
money enough to set up a mil- 
liners’ shop, :ghich had been pa- 
tronised bythe ladies in tha 
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neighbourhood. Lady Arley, for 
instance, would occasionally give 
Miss Barkers the pattern of an old 
cap of hers, which they imme- 
diately copied and _ circulated 
among the élite of Cranford. I 
say the élite, for Miss Barkers had 
caught the trick of the place, and 
piqued themselves upon their 
“aristocratic connection.” They 
would not sell their caps and 
ribbons to anyone without a pe- 
digree. Many a farmer’s wife or 
daughter turned away huffed from 
Miss Barkers’ select millinery, 
and went rather to the universal 
shop, where the profits of brown 
soap and moist sugar enabled the 
proprietor to go straight to (Pa-, 
ris, he said, until he found his' 
customers too patriotic and John 
Bullish to wear what the Moun- 
seers wore) London; where, as he 
often told his customers, Queen 
Adelaide had appeared only the 
very week before in a cap exactly 
like the one he showed them, 
trimmed with yellow and blue 
ribbons, and had been compli- 
mented by King William on the be- 
coming nature of her head-dress. 

“Miss Barkers, who contined 
themselves to truth, and did not 
approve of miscellaneous cus- 
tomers, throve notwithstanding. 
They were self-denying, good 
people. Many atime have I seen 
the eldest of them (she that had 
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Barker died, their profits and in- 
come were found to be such that. 
Miss Betty was justified in shut-*" 
ting up shop, and retiring from 
business. She also (as I think I 
have before said) set up her cow; 
a mark of respectability in Cran- 
ford, almost as decided as setting 
up a gig is among some people. 
She dressed finer than any lady in 
Cranford; and we did not wonder 
at it; for it was understood that 
she was wearing out all the bon- 
nets and caps, and outrageous 
ribbons, which had once formed 
her stock intrade. It was five 
six years since they had given 
shop: so in any other place tl 
Cranford her dress might hi 
been considered passée. 

And now, Miss Betty Barker 
had called to invite Miss Matey 
to tea at her house on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. She gave me also 
an impromptu invitation, as [| 
happened to be a visitor; though 
I gould see she had a little fear 
lest, since my father had gone to 
live in Drumble, he might have 
engaged in that “horrid cotton 
trade,” and so dragged his family 
down out of “aristocratic so- 
ciety.” She prefaced this invita- 
tion with so many apologies, that 
she quite excited my curiosity, 
‘Fler presumption ” was to be ex- 
cused. What had she been doing? 
She seemed so overpowered by it, 


been maid to Mrs. Jamiesom) car- I could only think that she had 


rying out some delicate mess to a 
oor person. They only aped 
their betters in having “nothing 
to.do” with the class immediately 
»w theirs. And when Miss 


been writing to Queen Adelaide, 
to ask for a receipt for washing 
lace; but the act which she so 
characterised was only an invita- 
tion she had carried to her sister’s 
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former misstress, Mrs. Jamieson. 
“Her former occupation con- 


idered, could Miss Matey excuse 


the liberty?” Ah! thought J, 
she has found out that double 
cap, and is going to rectify Miss 
Matey’s head-dress. No! it was 
simply to extend her invitation to 
Miss Matey andtome. Miss Ma- 
tey bowed acceptance; and I 
wondered that, in the graceful 
action, she did not feel the un- 
usual weight and extraordinary 
height of her head-dress. But I 
do not think she did; for she re- 
covered her balance, and went on 
talking to Miss Betty in a kind, 
condescending manner, very dif- 
ferent from the fidgety way she 
would have had, if she had sus- 
pected how singular her appea- 
rance was. 


Mrs. Jamieson is coming, I| 


think you said?” asked Miss 
Matey. 

“Yes. Mrs. Jamieson most 
kindly and condescendingly said 
she would be happy to come. One 
little stipulation she made, that 
she should bring Carlo. I told 
her that if I had a weakness, it was 
for dogs.” 

“And Miss Pole?” questioned 
Miss Matey, who was thinking 
of her pool at Preference, in which 
Carlo would not be available as a 
partner. 
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‘And Mrs. of 


course?” 

“And Mrs. Forrester. I thought, 
in fact, of going to her before I 
went to Miss Pole. Although her 
circumstances are changed, Ma- 
dam, we can never forget her al- 
liance to the Bigges, of Bigelow 
Hall.” 

Miss Matey cared much more 
for the little circumstance of her 
being a very good card-player. 

“Mrs. Fitz-Adam — I sup- 
pose $9 ak 

“No, Madam. I must draw a 
line somewhere. Mrs. Jamieson 
would not, I'think, like to meet 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam. I have the 
greatest respect for Mrs. Fitz- 


Forrester, 


| Adam — but I cannot think her fit 


society for such ladies as Mrs. Ja- 
mieson and Miss Matilda Jen- 
kyns.”’ 

Miss Betty Barker bowed low 
to Miss Matey, and pursed up her 
mouth. She looked at me with 
sidelong dignity, as much as to 
say, although a retired milliner, 
she was no democrat, and under- 
stood the difference of ranks. 

““May I beg you to come as near 
half-past six, to my little dwell- 
ing, as possible, Miss Matilda? 
Mrs. Jamieson dines at five, but 
has kindly promised not to delay 
her visit beyond that time — half- , 


“T am ‘going to ask Miss Pole. past six.”- And with a swimming 
Of course, I could not think of; curtsey Miss Betty Barker took 


asking her until I had asked you, her leave. 


Madam — the rector’s daughter, 
Madam. Believe me, I do not 
forget the situation my father held 
under yours.” 


_My prophetic soul foretold a 
visit that afternoon from Miss 
Pole, who usually came to call on 
Miss Matilda after any event — 
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or indeed in sight of any event — 
to talk it over with her. 

‘Miss Betty told me it was to 
bea choice and select few,” said 
Miss Pole, as she and Miss Matey 
compared notes. 

‘Yes, so she said. 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam.” 

Now Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the 
widowed sister of the Cranford 
surgeon, whom] have named be- 
fore. Their parents were re- 
spectable farmers, content with 
their station. The name of these 
good people was Iloggins. Mr. 
Hoggins was the Cranford doctor 
now; we disliked the name, and 
considered it coarse; but, as Miss 
Jenkyns said, if he changed it to 
Piggins it would not be much 
better. We had hoped to discover 
a relationship between him and 
that Marchioness of Exeter whose 
name was Molly Hoggins; but the 
man, careless of his own interests, 
utterly ignored and denied any 
such relationship; although, as 
dear Miss Jenkyns had said, he 
had a sister called Mary, and the 
same Christian names were very 
apt to run in families. Soon after 
Miss Mary Hoggins married Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, she disappeared from 
the neighbourhood for many 
years. She did not move in a 
sphere in Cranford society suf- 
ficiently high to make any of us 
care to know what Mr. Fitz-Adam 
was. He died and was gathered 
to his fathers, without our ever 
having thought about him at all. 
And then Mrs. Fitz-Adam reap- 

eared in Cranford, ‘‘as bold as a 
ion,” Miss Pole said, a well-to- 


Not even 
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do widow, dressed in rustling 
black silk, so soon after her hus- 
band’s death, that poor Mis? 
Jenkyns was justified in the re- 
mark she made, that ‘“ bombazine 
would have shown a deeper sense 
of her loss.” 

I remember the convocation of 
ladies, who assembled to decide 
whether or not Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
should be called upon by the old 
blue-blooded inhabitants of Cran- 
ford. She had taken a large 
rambling house, which had been 
usually considered to confer a 
patent of gentility upon its te- 
nant; because, once upon a time, 
seventy or eighty years before, 
the spinster daughter of an earl 
had resided in it. Iam not sure 
if the inhabiting this house was 
not also believed to convey some 
unusual power of intellect; for the 
earl’s daughter, Lady Jane, had 
had a sister, Lady Anne, who had 
married a general officer, in the 
time of the American war; and 
this general officer had written 
one or two comedies, which were 
still acted on the London boards; 
and which, when we saw them ad- 
vertised, made us all draw up, and 
feel that Drury Lane was paying a 
very Bry compliment to Cran- 
ford. Still, it was not at all a 
settled thing that Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
was to be visited, when dear Miss 
Jenkyns died; and, with her, 
something of the clear knowledge 
of the strict code of gentility went 
out too. As Mise Pole observed, 
“As most of the ladies of good 
family in Cranford were elderly 
spinsters, or widows without 
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children, if we did not relax a ciety of the place, which would 
little, and become less exclusive, certainly be a very agreeable rise 
by-and-bye we should have no so- for ci-devant Miss Hoggins; and 
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ciety at all.” 
Mrs. Forrester continued on 
the same side. 


“She had always understood 
that Fitz meant something aristo- 


cratic; there was Fitz-Roy — she ; 


thought that some of the Kings’ 
children had been called Fitz-Roy: 
and there was Fitz-Clarence now 
— they were the children of dear 
good King William the Fourth. 
Fitz-Adam! — it was a pretty 
name; and she thought it very 
pepe meant ‘Child of Adam.’ 

o one, who had not some good 
blood in their veins, would dare 
to be called Fitz; there was a deal 
in a name — she had had a cousin 
who spelt his name with two little 
ffs — ffoulkes, and he always 
looked down upon capital letters, 
and said they belonged to lately 
invented families. 
afraid he would die a bachelor, he 
was so very choice. When he 
met with a Mrs. ffaringdon, at a 
watering-place, he took to her im- 
mediately; and a very pretty 
genteel woman she was— a widow 
with a very good fortune — and 
‘my cousin,’ Mr. ffoulkes, married 
her; and it was all owing to her 
two little ffs.”’ 


Mrs. Fitz-Adam did not stand 


She had been| 


if this had been her hope, it would 
be cruel to disappoint her. So 
everybody called upon Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam — everybody but Mrs. Ja- 
mieson, who used to show how 
honourable she was by never see- 
ing Mrs. Fitz-Adam, when they 
met at the Cranford parties. There 
would be only eight or ten ladies 
in the room, and Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
was the largest of all, and she in- 
variably used to stand up when 
Mrs. Jamieson came in, and curt- 
sey very low to her whenever she 
turned in her direction — so low, 
in fact, that I think Mrs. Jamieson 
must have looked at the wall 
above her, for she never moved 
a muscle of her face, no more than 
if she had not seen her. Still Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam persevered. 

The spring evenings were get- 
ting bright and long, when three 
or four ladies in calashes met at 
Miss Barker’s door. Do you know 
what a calash is.? It is a covering 
worn over caps, not unlike the 
heads fastened on old-fashioned 
gigs; but sometimes it 1s not quite 
so large. This kind of head-gear 
always made an awful impression 
on the children in Cranford; and 
now two or three left off their play 
in the quiet sunny little street, and 
gathered, in wondering silence 


a chance of meeting with a Mr. round Miss Pole, Miss Matey, and 
Fitz-anything in Cranford, so that myself. We were silent, too, so 
could not have been her motive thatwe could hear loud, suppress- 
for settling there. Miss Matey ed whispers, inside Miss Barker’s 
thought it might have been the house: ‘Wait, Peggy! wait till 
hope of being admitted in the so- I’ve run upstairs, and washed my 
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hands. When I cough, open the 
door; I'll not be a minute.” 

And, true enough, it was not a 
minute before we heard a noise, 
between a sneeze anda crow: on 
which the door flew open. Behind 
it stood a round-eyed maiden, all 
aghast at the honourable company 
of calashes, who marched in with- 
out a word. She recovered pre- 
sence of mind enough to usher us 
into a small room, which had been 
the shop, but was now converted 
into a temporary dressing-room. 
There we unpinned and shook 
ourselves, and arranged our fea- 
tures before the glass into a sweet 
and gracious company-face; and 
then, bowing backwards with 
“After you, Ma’am,” we allowed 
Mrs. Forrester to take precedence 
up the narrow staircase that led 
to Miss Barker’s drawing-room. 
There she sat, as stately and com- 

osed as though we had never 
hoard that odd-sounding cough, 
from which her throat must have 
been even then sore and rough. 
Kind, gentle, shabbily dressed 
Mrs. Forrester was immediately 
conducted to the second place of 
honour — a seat arranged some- 
thing like Prince Albert’s near the 
(ueen’s — good, but not so good. 
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door, and sat as near to it as she 
could, quite on the edge of her 
chair. When Peggy came in, tot- 
tering under the weight of the 
tea-tray, I noticed that Miss Barker 
was sadly afraid lest Peggy should 
not keep her distance sufficiently. 
She and her mistress were on very 
familiar terms in their everyday 
intercourse, and Peggy wanted 
now to make several little con- 
fidences to her, which Miss Barker 
was on thorns to hear; but which 
she thought it her duty, as a lady, 
to repress. So she turned away 
from all Peggy’s asides and signs; 
but she made one or two very. 
mal-apropos answers to what wag . 
said; and at last, seized with 4 
bright idea, she exclaimed, “Poot 
sweet Carlo! I’m forgetting him. 
Come down stairs with me, poor 
ittie doggie, and it shall have its 
tea, it shall!” In a few minutes 
she returned, bland and benig- 
nant as before; but I thought she 
had forgotten to give the “poor 
ittie doggie” anything to eat; 
judging by the avidity with which 
he swallowed down chance pieces 
of cake. The tea-tray was abun- 
dantly loaded. I was pleased to 
see it, Iwas so hungry; but I was 
afraid the ladics present might 


The place of pre-eminence was, of|think it vulgarly heaped up. I 


course, reserved for the Honour- 
able Mrs. Jamieson, who present- 
ly came panting up the stairs — 
rlo rushing round her on her 
gress, as if he meant to trip 

> up. 
qi now, Miss Betty Barker 
| proud and happy woman! 
'tirred the fire, and shut the 


know they would have done at 
their own houses; but somehow 
the heaps disappeared here. I saw 
Mrs. Jamieson eating seed-cake, 
slowly and considerately, as she 
did everything ; and I was rather 
surprised, for I knew she had told 
us, on the occasion of her last 


party, that she never had it in her 
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house, it reminded her so much of 
scented soap. She always gave us 
Savoy biscuits. However, Mrs. 
Jamieson was kindly indulgent to 
Miss Barker’s want of knowledge 
of the customs of high life; and, 
to spare her feelings, ate three 
large pieces of secd-cake, with a 
placid, ruminating expression of | 
countenance, not unlike a cow’s. 
After tea there was some little 
demur and difficulty. We were six 
in number; four could play at 
Preference, and for the other two 
there was Cribbage. But all, ex- 
cept myself — I was always rather 
afraid of the Cranford ladies at 
cards, for it was the most earnest 
and serious business they ever en- 
gaged in — were anxious to be of 
the “pool.” Even Miss Barker, 
while declaring she did not know 
Spadille from Manille, was evi- 
dently hankering to take a hand. 
The dilemma was soon put an end 
to by a singular kind of noise. If 
a Baron’s daughter-in-law could 
ever be supposed to snore, | 
should have said Mrs. Jamieson 
did so then; for, overcome by 
the heat of the room, and inclined 
to doze by nature, the temptation 
of that very comfortable arm- 
chair had been too much for her, 
and Mrs. Jamieson was nodding. 
Once or twice she opened her 
eyes with an effort, and calmly 
but unconsciously smiled upon 
us; buat, by-and-bye, even her 
benevolence was not equal to 
this exertion, and she was sound 
asleep. ue . 
“Tt is very gratifying to me, 
whispered Miss Barker at the 
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card-table to her three oppo- 
nents, whom, notwithstanding hes 
ignorance of the game, she was 
“basting” most unmercifully — 
“very gratifying, indeed, to sce 
how completely Mrs. Jamieson 
feels at home in my poor little 
dwelling; she could not have paid 
me a greater compliment.” — Miss 
Barker provided me with some 
literature, in the shape of three 
or four handsomely bound fa- 
shion-books ten or twelve years 
old, observing, as she put a little 
table and a candle for my espe- 
cial benefit, that she knew young 
people hked to look at pictures. 
Carlo lay, and snorted, and start- 
ed at his mistress’s feet. He, too, 
was quite at home. The card- 
table was an animated scence to 
watch; four ladies’ heads, with 
niddle-noddling caps, all nearly 
meeting over the middle of the 
table, in their eagerness to whisper 
quick enough and loud enough: 
and every now and then came Miss 
Barker’s “Hush, ladies! if you 
please, hush! Mrs. Jamieson is 
asleep.” 

Itwasvery difficult to steer clear 
between Mrs, lorerster’s deafness 
and Mrs. Jamieson’s sleepiness. 
But Miss Barker managed her ar- 
duous task well. She repeated the 
whisper to Mrs. Forrester, distort- 
ing her face considerably, in order 
to show, by the motions of her 
lips, what was said; and then she 
smiled kindly all round at us, and 
murmured to herself, ‘Very gra- 
tifying, indeed; I wish my poor 
sister had been alive to see this 
day.” 
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Presently the door was thrown none of us had ever seen such a 
wide open; Carlo started to his thing, and rather shrunk back 
feet, with a loud snapping bark, when she proffered it us — “just 
and Mrs. Jamieson awoke: or, 'a little, leetle glass, ladies; after 
perhaps, she had not been asleep the oysters and lobsters, you 
—as she said almost directly, the know. Shell-fish are sometimes 
room had been so light she had thought not very wholesome.” 
been glad to keep her eyes shut, We all shook our heads, like 
but had been listening with great female mandarins; but, at last, 
interest to all our amusing and Mrs. Jamieson suffered herself to 
agreeable conversation. Peggy be persuaded, and we followed 
came In once more, red with im- her lead. It was not exactly un- 
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portance. Another tray! “Oh, 
gentility!” thought I, “can you 
endure this last shock?” For Miss. 
Barker had ordered (nay, I doubt: 
not prepared, although she did 
say, “Why! Peggy, what have you 
brought us?” and looked plea- 
santly surprised atthe unexpected 
pleasure) all sort of good things 
for supper — scalloped oysters, 
potted lobsters, jelly, a dish call- 
ed “little Cupids,”’ (which was in 
creat favour with the Cranford 
ladies; although too expensive to 
be given, except on solemn and 
state occasions), maccaroons sop- 
ped in brandy, I should have eal 
ed it, if [had not known its more 
refined and classical name; in 
short, we were evidently to be 
feasted with all that was sweetest 
and best: and we thought it bet- 
ter to submit graciously, even at 
the cost of our gentility — which 
never ate suppers in general — 
but which, like most non-supper- 
eaters, was particularly hungry on 
all special occasions. 

Miss Barker, in her former 
sphere, had, I dare say, been 
-gmade acquainted with the bever- 
gage they call cherry-brandy, We 


palatable, though so hot and so 
strong that we thought ourselves 
bound to give evidence that we 
were not accustomed to such 
things, by coughing terribly — al- 
most as strangely as Miss Barker 
had done, before we were a é 
mitted by Peggy. see 

tts an trong said Miss 
Pole, as she put down her empty 
glass; “Ido Tales there’s spirit 
in it.”” 

“Only a little drop — just ne- 
cessary to make it heepl® said 
Miss Barker. “You know we put 
brandy-paper over preserves to 
make them keep. I often feel tipsy 
myself from eating damson tart.” 

I question whether damson tart 
would have opened Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s heart as the cherry - brandy 
did; but she told us of-a coming 
event, respecting which she had 
been quite silent till that moment. 

“My sister-in-law, Lady Glen- 
mire, 1s coming to stay with me.” 

There was a chorus of ‘“In- 
deed!” and then a pause. Hach 
ong rapidly reviewed her ward- 
robe, as to its fitness to appear in 
the presence of a Baron’s widow; 
for, of course, a series of small 
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festivals were always held in Cran- 
ford on the arrival of a visitor at 
any of our friends’ houses. We 
felt very pleasantly excited on the 
present occasion. 

Not long after this, the maids 
and the lanterns were announced. 
Mrs. Jamieson had the sedan 
chair, which had squeezed itself 
into Miss Barker’s narrow lobby 
with some difficulty; and, most lite- 
rally, stopped the way. It required 
some skilful manceuvring on the 
part of the old chairmen (shoc- 
makers by day; but, when sum- 
moned to carry the sedan, dressed 
up in a strange old livery — long 
great-coats, with small capes, coe- 
val with the sedan, and similar to 
the dress of the class in Hogarth’s 
pictures) to edge, and back, and 
try at it again, and finally to suc- 
ceed in carrying their burden out 
of Miss Barker’s front-door. Then 
we heard their quick pit-a-pat 
along the quiet fittle street, as 
we put on our calashes, and pin- 
ned up our gowns; Miss Barker 
hovering about us with offers of 
help; which, if she had not re- 
membered her former occupation, 
and wished us to forget it, would 
have been much more pressing. 

Early the next morning — di- 
rectly after twelve — Miss Pole 
made her appearance at Miss 
Matey’s. Some very trifling piece 
of business was alleged as a rea- 
son for the call; but there was 
evidently something behind. At 
last out it came. 

“By the way, you’ll think I’m 
strangely ignorant; but, do you 
really know, I am puzzled how we 

Household Words, XII. 
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ought to address Lady Glenmire. 
Do you say, ‘Your Ladyship,’ 
where you would say ‘you’ to a 
common person? have been 
puzzling all morning; and are we 
to say ‘My Lady,’ instead of 
‘Ma’am’? Now, you knew Lady 
Arley — will you kindly tell me 
the most correct way of speaking 
to the Peerage?” 

Poor Miss Matey! she took off 
her spectacles, and she put them 
on again — but how Lady Arley 
was addressed, she could not re- 
member. 

“Tt is so long ago!” she said. 
“Dear! dear! how stupid I am! 
I don’t think I ever saw her more 
than twice. I know we used to 
call Sir Peter, ‘Sir Peter,’ — but 
he came much oftener to see us 
than Lady Arley did. Deborah 
would have known in a minute. 
My lady — your ladyship. — It 
sounds very strange, and as if it 
was not natural. I never thought 
of it before; but, now you have 
named it, Iam all in a puzzle.” 

It was very certain Miss Pole 
would obtain no wise decision 
from Miss Matey, who got more 
bewildered every moment, and 
more perplexed as to etiquettes of 
address. 

‘Well, I really think,” said 
Miss Pole, “I had better just gp 
and tell Mrs. Forrester about our 
little difficulty. One sometimes 
grows nervous; and yet one would 
not have Lady Glenmire think we 
were quite ignorant of the eti- 
quettes of high life in Cranfgrd.” 

‘And will you just step in here, 
dear Miss Pole, as you come back, 

8 
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please; and tell me what you de- 
cide upon. Whatever you and 
Mrs. Forrester fix upon, will be 
quite right, I’msure. ‘Lady Ar- 
ley,’ ‘Sir Peter,’” said Miss Matey 
to herself, trying to recall the old 
forms of words. 

“Who is Lady 
asked I. 


“Oh! she’s the widow of Mr. 
Jamieson — that’s Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s late husband, you know — 
widow of his eldest brother. Mrs. 
Jamieson was a Miss Walker, 
daughter of Governor Walker. 
Your ladyship. My dear, if they 
fix on that way of speaking, you 
must just let me practise a little on 
you first, for I shall feel so foolish 
and hot, saying it the first time to 
Lady Glenmire.” 

It was really a relief to Miss 
Matey when Mrs. Jamieson came 
on a very unpolite errand. I notice 
that apathetic people have more 
quiet impertinence than any 
others; and Mrs. Jamieson came 
now to insinuate pretty plainly, 
that she did not particularly wish 
that the Cranford ladies should 
call upon her sister-in-law. I can 
hardly say how she made this 
clear; for I grew very indignant 
and warm, while with slow delibe- 
ration she was explaining her 
wishes to Miss Matey, who, a true 
lady herself, could hardly under- 
stand the feeling which made Mrs. 
Jamieson wish to appear to her 
noble sister-in-law as if she only 

*"™ d “county” families; Miss 
y remained puzzled and per- 
id long after I had found out 


Glenmire?” 
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the object of Mrs. Jamieson’s 
visit. 

When she did understand the 
drift of the honourable lady’s call, 
it was pretty to see with what 

uiet dignity she received the in- 
timation thus uncourteously given. 
She was not in the least hurt — 
she was of too gentle a spirit for 
that; nor was she exactly con- 
scious of disapproving of Mrs, 
Jamieson’s conduct; but there 
was something of this feeling in 
her mind, I ‘am sure, which made 
her pass from the subject to 
others, in a less flurried and mare 
composed manner tha 
Mrs. Jamieson was, inc 
more flurried of the tw 
could see she was glad tc 
leave. 

A little while afterwa: 

Pole returned, red and i..........-. 
“Well! to be sure! You’ve had 
Mrs. Jamieson here, I find from 
Martha; and we are not to call on 
Lady Glenmire. Yes! Imet Mrs. 
Jamieson, half-way between here 
and Mrs. Forrester’s, and she told 
me; she took me so by surprise, 
Thad nothing to say. I wish [had 
thought of something very shary 
and sarcastic; I dare say I shall 
to-night. And Lady Glenmire is 
but the widow of a Bestel baron, 
after all! I went on to look at 
Mrs. Forrester’s Peerage, to see 
who this lady was, that is to be 
kept under a glass-case: widow 
of a Scotch peer — never sat in 
the House of Lords — and as poor 
as Job, I dare say; and she — fifth . 
daughter of some Mr. Campbell 
or other. You are the daughter 
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of a rector, at anyrate, and related 
to the Arleys; and SirPeter might 
have been Viscount Arley, every 
one says.” 

Miss Matey tried to soothe Miss 
Pole, but in vain. That lady, 


usually so kind and good-hu- 
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Smith;” but was silent, as Martha 
resumed her speech. 

“The little lady in Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s pew had on, Ma’am, rather 
an old black silk, and ashepherd’s 


eet cloak; Ma’am; and very 


right black eyes, she had, Ma’am, 


moured, was now ina full flow of and a pleasant, sharp face; not 


anger. 

‘“‘And I went and ordered a cap 
this morning to be quite ready,” 
said she, at last, letting out the 
secret which gave sting to Mrs. 
Jamieson’s intimation. “ Mrs. 
Jamieson shall see if it’s so eee 
to get me to make fourth at apool, 
when she has none of her fine 
Scotch relations with her!” 

“In coming out of church, the 
first Sunday on which Lady Glen- 
mire appeared in Cranford, we 
scdulously talked together, and 
turned our backs on Mrs. Jamie: 
son and her guest. If we might 
not call on her, we would not even 
look at her, though we were 
dying with curiosity to know 
what she was like. We had the 
comfort of questioning Martha in 
the afternoon. Martha did not 
belong to a sphere of society 
whose observation could be an 
implied compliment to Lady Glen- 
mire, and Martha had made good 
use of her eyes. 

‘Well, Ma’am! is it the little 
lady with Mrs. Jamieson, you 
mean? JI thought you would like 
more to know how young Mrs. 
Smith was dressed, her being a 
bride.” (Mrs. Smith was the 
butcher’s wife.) 

Miss Pole said, “Good gracious 
me! as if we cared about a Mrs. 


over young, Ma’am, but yet, I 
should guess, younger than Mrs. 
Jamieson herself. She looked up 
and down the church, like a bird, 
and nipped up her petticoats, 
when she came out, as quick and 
sharp as ever Isee. Ill tell you 
what, Ma’am, she’s more like Mrs. 
Deacon, at the ‘Coach and Hor- 
ses,’ nor any one.”’ 
“Hush, Martha!’ said Miss 
Matey ; “that’s not respectful.” 
‘Isn't it, Ma’am? I beg pardon, 
I’m sure; but Jem Hearn said so 
as well. He said, she was just such 
a sharp stirring sort of a body” — 
“Lady,’’ said Miss Pole. 
‘‘Yady — as Mrs. Deacon.” 
Another Sunday passed away, 
and we still averted our eyes from 
Mrs. Jamieson and her guest, and 
made remarks to ourselves that 
we thought were very severe — 
almost too much so. Miss Matey 
was evidently uneasy at our sar- 
castic manner of speaking. 
Perhaps by this time Lady 
Glenmire had found out that Mrs. 
Jamieson’s was not the gayest, 
liveliest house in the world; per- 
haps Mrs. Jamieson had found 
out that most of the county fami- 
lies were in London, and that 
those who remained in — shire 
were not so alive as they might 
have been to the circumstance of 
Q * 
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Lady Glenmire being in their 
neighbourhood. Great events 
spring out of small causes; so ] 
will not pretend to say what in- 
duced Mrs. Jamieson to alter her 
determination of excluding the 
Cranford ladies, and send notes 
of invitation all round for a small 
yarty, on the following Tuesday. 
yr. Mulliner himself brought 
them round. He would always 
ignore the fact of there being a 
back-door to any house, and gave 
a louder rat-tat than his mistress, 
Mrs. Jamieson. He had three 
little notes, which he carried in a 
large basket, in order to impress 
his mistress with an idea of their 
great weight, though they might 
easily have gone into his waist- 
coat pocket. 
_ Miss Matey and I quietly de- 
cided we would have a previous 
engagement at home: — it was 
the evening on which Miss Matey 


usually made candle-lighters of, 


all the notes and letters of the 
week; for on Mondays her ac- 
counts were always made straight 
— not a penny owing from the 
week before; so, by a natural ar- 
rangement, making candle-light- 
ers fell upon a Tuesday evening, 
and gave us a legitimate excuse 
for declining Mrs. Jamieson’s in- 
vitation. But before our answer 
was written, in came Miss Pole, 
with an open note in her hand. 
“So!” she said. “Ah! I see 
you have got your note, too. Bet- 
ter latethan never. I could have 
~~ 7 Lady Glenmire she would 
d enough of our society 
a fortnight was over.”’ 
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- “Yes,” said Miss Matey, “we’re 
asked for ‘Tuesday evening. And 
peer you would just kindly 

ring your work across and drink 
tea with us that night. It is my 
usual regular time for looking 
over all the last week’s bills, and 
notes, and letters, and making 
candle-lighters of them; but that 
does not seem quite reason 
enough for saying | have a pre- 
vious engagement at home, though 
I meant to make it do. Now, if 
you would come, my conscience - 
would be guite at ease, and luckily 
the note is not written yet.” 

IT saw Miss Pole’s countenance 
change while Miss Matey wa 
speaking. e 

“Don’t you mean to go then?”’ 
asked she. 

“Oh no!” said Miss Matey, 
quietly. “You don’t either, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” replied Miss 
Pole. “Yes, J think Ido,” said 
she, rather briskly; ag@®6n seeing 
Miss Matey loog'turprised, she 
added, “You g@@, one would not 
like Mrs. Jasfiieson to think that 
anything slre could do, or say, was 
of consequence enough to give 
offence; it would be a kind of 
letting down of ourselves, that I, 
for one, should not lke. It would 
be too flattering to Mrs. Jamie- 
son, if we allowed her to suppose 
that what she had said affected us 
a week, nay ten days afterwards.” 

“Well! I suppose it is wrong 
to be hurt and annoyed so long 
about anything; and, perhaps, 
after all, she did not mean to vex 
us. But I must say, I could not. 
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have brought myself to say the: 
things Mrs. Jamieson did about; 


our not calling. I really don’t 
think I shall go.”’ 

“Qh, come! Miss Matey, you 
must go; you know our friend 
Mrs. Jamieson is much more 
phlegmatic than most people, and 
does not enter into the little deli- 
racies of feeling which you possess 
nso remarkable a degrce.”’ 

“T thought you possessed them, 
too, that day Mrs. Jamieson called 
to tell us not to go,” said Miss 
Matey, innocently. 
ogee Miss Pole, in addition to 
ae gelicacies of feeling, possessed 
&-wery smart cap, which she was 
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yainted in them; some that were 
ike small picture-frames with 
mausoleuins and weeping-willows 
neatly executed in hair inside; 
some, again, with miniatures of 
ladies and gentlemen sweetly 
smiling out of a nest of stiff mus- 
lin) — old brooches for a perma- 
nent ornament, and new caps to 
suit the fashion of the day; the 
ladies of Cranford always dressed 
with chaste elegance and pro- 
priety, as Miss Barker once prettily 
expressed it. And with three new 
caps, and a greater array of 
brooches than had ever been seen 
together at one time, since Cran- 
ford was a town, did Mrs. For- 


anxious to show to an admiring rester, and Miss Matey, and Miss 
world; and so she seemed to Pole appear on that memorable 


forget all her angry words uttered 
not a fortnight betore, and to be 
ready to act on what she called 
the great Christian principle of) 
“Forgive and forget;” and she 
lectured dear Miss Matey so long 
on this head, that she absolutely 
ended by assuring her it was her 
duty, as a deceased rector’s 
daughter, to buy a new cap, and 
vo to the party at Mrs. Jamieson’s. 
So “we were most happy to ac- 
cept,” instead of “regretting that 
we were obliged to decline.’ 

The expenditure in dress in 
Cranford was principally in that 
one article referred to. If the 
heads were buried in smart new 
caps, the ladies were like ostriches, 
and cared not what became of 


Tuesday evening. I counted seven 
brooches myself on Miss Pole’s 
dress. Two were fixed negligently 
in her cap (one was a butterfly 
made of Scotch pebbles, which a 
vivid imagination might bélieve 
to be the real insect); one fasten- 
ed her net neck-kerchief; one her 
collar: one ‘ornamented the front 
of her gown, midway between her 
throat and waist; and another 
adorned the point of her sto- 
macher. Where the seventh was 
[ have forgotten , but it was some- 
where about her, I am sure. 

But lam getting on too fast, in 
describing the dresses of the com- 
pany. I should first relate the 
gathering, on the way to Mrs. Ja- 
mieson’s. That lady lived in a 


their bodies. Old gowns, white large house just outside the town. 
and venerable collars, anynumber A road, which had known what it 
of brooches, up and down and was to be a street, ran right be- 
everywhere (some with dogs’ eyes fore the house, which opened out 


ee 
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upon it, without any intervening: ‘The impudence of the man 
garden or court. Whatever the said Miss Pole, ina low indignant 
sun was about, he never shone on whisper. ‘I should like to ask 
the front of that house. To be him, whether hismistress pays her 
sure, the living-rooms were at the quarter-share for his exclusive 
back, looking on to a pleasant’ use.” 

garden; the front windows only We looked at her in admiration 
belonged to kitchens and house- of the courage of her thought; for 
keeper’s rooms, and pantries; and Mr. Mulliner was an object of 
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in one of them Mr. Mulliner was 
reported to sit. Indeed, looking 
askance, we often saw the back of 
a head, covered with hair-powder, 
which also extended itself over 
his coat-collar down to his very 
waist; and this imposing back was 
always engaged in reading the 
“St. James’s Chronicle,”’ opened 
wide, which, in some degree, ac- 
counted for the length of time the 
said eli tee was in reaching 
us — equal subscribers with Mrs. 
Jamieson, though, in right of her 
honourableness, she always had 
the reading of it first. This very 
Tuesday, the delay in forwarding 
the last number had been parti- 
cularly aggravating; just when 
both Miss Pole and Miss Matey, 
the former more especially, had 
been wanting to see it, in order to 
coach up the court-news, ready 
for the evening’s interview with 
aristocracy. Miss Pole told us she 
had absolutely taken time by the 
fore-lock, and been dressed by 
five o'clock, in order to be ready, 
if the “St. James’s Chronicle” 
should come in at the last moment, 
— the very “St. James’s Chro- 
nicle’”’ which the powdered - head 
was tranquilly and composedly 
reading as we passed the accus- 
tomed window this evening. 


great awe to all of us. He seemed 
never to have forgotten his conde- 
scension in coming to live at Cran- 
ford. Miss Jenkyns, at times, had 
stood forth as the undaunted 
champion of her sex, and spoken 
to him on terms of equality pigat 
even Miss Jenkyns could get no 
higher. In his pleasantest and 
most gracious moods, he looked 
like a sulky cockatoo. He did not 
speak except in gruff monosyl- 
lables. Je would wait in the hall 
when we begged him not to wait, 
and then look deeply offended be- 
cause we had kept himthere, while, 
with trembling, hasty hands, we 
prepared ourselves for appearing 
incompany. Miss Pole ventured 
on a small joke as we went up- 
stairs, intended, though addressed 
to us, to afford Mr. Mulliner some 
slight amusement. We all smiled, 
in order to seem as if we felt at 
our ease, and timidly looked for 
Mr. Mulliner’s sympathy. Nota 
muscle of that wooden face had 
relaxed; and we were grave in an 
instant. 

Mrs. Jamieson’s drawing-room 
was cheerful; the evening sun 
came streaming into it, and the 
large square window was clustered 
round with flowers. The furni- 
ture was white and gold; not the 
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later style, Louis Quatorze I think 
they call it, all shells and twirls; 
no. Mrs. Jamieson’s chairs and 
tables had not a curve or bend 
about them. The chair and table 
legs diminished as they neared the 
ground, and were straight and 
square in all their corners. ‘The 
chairs were all a-row against the 
walls, with the exception of four 
or five which stood in a circle 
round the fire. They were railed 
with white bars across the back, 
and knobbed with gold; neither 
the railings nor the knobs invited 
to ease. There was a japanned 
table devoted to literature, on 
which lay aBible, a Peerage, anda 
Prayer-Book. There was another 
square Pembroke table dedicated 
to the Fine Arts, on which there 
was a kaleidoscope, conversation- 
cards, puzzle-cards (tied together 
to an interminable length with 
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not formally, in Mrs. Jamieson’s 
house. Lady Glenmire, now we 
had time to look at her, proved to 
be a bright little woman of middle 
age, who had been very pretty in 
the days of her youth, and who 
was even yet very pleasant-look- 
ing. I saw Miss Pole appraising 
her dress in the first five minutes; 
and I take her word, when she 
said the next day, 

“My dear! ten pounds would 
have purchased every stitch she 
had on — lace and all.” 

It was pleasant to suspect that a 
peeress could be poor, and partly 
reconciled us to the fact that her 
husband ‘had never sat in the 
House of Lords; which, when we 
first heard of it, seemed a kind of 
swindling us out of our respect on 
false pretences; a sort of “A Lord 
and No Lord” business. 

We were all very silent at first. 


faded pink satin ribbon), and a We were thinking what we could 
box painted in fond imitation of|talk about, that should be high 
the drawings which decorate enough to interest My Lady. 
tea-chests. Carlo lay on the There had been arise in the price 
worsted-work rug, and ungra- of sugar, which, as preserving- 
ciously barked at usas we entered. time was near, was a piece of in- 
Mrs. Jamieson stood up, giving telligence to all our housekeeping 
us each a torpid smile of welcome, hearts, and would have been the 
and looking helplessly beyond us natural, topic if Lady Glenmire 
at Mr. Mulliner, as if she hoped had not been by. But we were 
he would place us in chairs, for if not sure if the Peerage ate pre- 
he did not, she never could. I serves — much less knew how 
suppose he thought we could find they were made. At last, Miss 
our way to the circle round the Pole, who had always a great deal 
fire, which reminded me of Stone- of courage and savoir faire, spoke 
henge, I don’t know why. Lady to Lady Glenmire, who on her 
Glenmire came to the rescue of part had seemed just as much 
our hostess; and somehow or puzzled to know how to break the 
other we found ourselves for the silence as we were. 

first time placed agreeably, and! ‘Has your ladyship been to 
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Court, lately?” asked she; and 
then gave a fittle glance round at 
us, half timid, and half trium- 
hant, as much as to say, “See 
ow judiciously I have chosen a 
subject befitting the rank of the 
stranger!” 

“‘T never was there in my life,” 
said Lady Glenmire, with a broad 
Scotch accent, but ina very sweet 
voice. And then, as if she had 
been too abrupt, she added “We 
very seldom went to London; 
only twice, in fact, during all my 
married life; and before I was 
married, my father had far too 
large a family” — (fifth daughter 
of Mr. Campbell, was in all our 
minds, I am sure) — “to take us 
often from our home, even to 
Edinburgh. Yell have been in 
Edinburgh, may be?” said she, 
suddenly brightening up with the 
hope of a common interest. We 
had none of us been there; but 
Miss Pole had an uncle who once 
had passed a night there, which 
was very pleasant. 

Mrs. Jamicson, meanwhile, was 
absorbed in wonder why Mr. Mul- 
liner did not bring the tea; and, 
at length, the wonder oozed out 
of her mouth. 

“Thad better ring the bell, my 
dear, had not I?” said Lady Glen- 
mire, briskly. 

“No — I think not — Mulliner 
does not like to be hurried.” We 
should have liked our tea, for we 
dined at an earlier hour than Mrs. 
Jamieson. I suspect Mr. Mulliner 
had to finish the St. James’s 

before he chose to 
imself about tea, His 
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mistress fidgetted and fidgetted, 
and kept saying, “I can’t think 
why Mulliner does not bring tea. 
I can’t think what he can be 
about.” And Lady Glenmire at 
last grew quite impatient, but it 
was a pretty kind of impatience 
after all; and she rung the bell 
rather sharply, on receiving a half 
permission from her sister-in-law 
todoso. Mr. Mulliner apps 
in dignified surprise. “Oh!” said 
Mrs. Jamieson, “Lady Glenmire 
rang the bell; I believe it was for 
tea.” 

In a few minutes tea we 
brought. Very delicate was th 
china, very old the plate, very thi 
the bread-and-butter, and ver 
small the lumps of sugar. Suga 
was evidently Mrs. Jamieson’s ff 
vourite economy. I question — 
the little filigree sugar-tong 
made something like scissor: 
could have opened themselve 
wide enough to take up an hones 
vulgar, good-sized piece; an 
when I tried to take two littl 
minikin pieces at once, so as n¢ 
to be detected in too many r¢ 
turns to the sugar-basin, they ak 
solutely dropped one, with a little 
sharp clatter, quite in a malicious 
and unnatural manner. But be- 
fore this happened, we had had a 
slight disappointment. #n the 
little silver jug was cream, in the 
larger one was milk. As soon as 
Mr. Mulliner came in, Carlo began 
to beg, which was a thing our 
manners forbade us to do, though 
Tam sure we were just as hungry; 
and Mrs. Jamieson said she was 
certain we would excuse her 
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if she gave her 
Carlo his tea first. She accord- 
ingly mixed a saucer-full for 
him, and put it down for him to 
lap: and then she told us how in- 
dllivent and sensible the dear 
little fellow was; he knew cream 
quite well, and constantly refused 
tea with only milk in it: so the 
milk was left for us, but we si- 
lently thought we were quite as 
intelligent and sensible as Carlo, 
and felt as if insult were added to 
injury, when we were called upon 
toadmire the gratitude evinced by 
his wagving his tail for the cream, 
which should have been ours. 
After tea we thawed down into 
common-life subjects. We were 
thankful to Lady Glenmire for 
having proposed some more 
bread-and-butter, and this mutual 
want made us better acquainted 
with her than we should ever have 
been with talking about the Court, 
though Miss Pole did say, she had 
hoped to know how the dear 
(Jueen was from some one who 
had seen her. The friendship 
begun over bread-and-butter, ex- 
tended on to cards. Lady Glen- 
mire played Preference to admi- 
ration, and was a complete autho- 
rity as to Ombre and Quadrille. 
Even Miss Pole quite forgot to 
say ‘my lady,” and “your lady- 
ship,” and said “Basto! Ma’am;” 
“you have Spadille, I believe,” 
just as quietly as if we had never 
held the great Cranford parlia- 
ment on the subject of the proper 
mode of addressing a peeress. 


As a proof of how thoroughly | 


we had forgotten that we were in 
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oor dumb}the presence of one who might 


have sat down to tea with a co- 
ronet, instead of a cap, on her 
head, Mrs. Forrester related a 
curious little fact to Lady Glen- 
mire — an anecdote known to the 
circle of her intimate friends, but 
of which even Mrs. Jamieson was 
not aware. It related to some fine 
old lace, the sole relic of better 
days, which Lady Glenmire was 
admiring on Mrs. Forrester’s 
collar. 

“Yes,” said that lady, “such 
lace cannot be got now for either 
love or money; made by the nuns 
abroad they tell me. They say 
that they can’t make it now even 
there. But, perhaps, they can, 
now they ’ve passed the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill. I should not 
wonder. But, in the meantime, 
I treasure up my lace very much. 
I daren’t even trust the washing 
of it to my maid” (the little cha- 
rity school-cirl I have named be- 
fore, but who sounded well as 
‘my maid”). “I always wash it 
myself. And once it had a narrow 
escape. Of course, your ladyship 
knows that such lace must never 
be starched or ironed; some 
people wash it in sugar and water; 
and some in coffee, to make it the 
right yellow colour; but I my- 
self have a very good receipt an 
washing it in milk, which stiffens 
it enough, and gives it a very good 
creamy colour. Well, Ma'am, I 
had tacked it together (and the 
beauty of this fine lace is, that 
when it is wet, it goes into a very 
little space), and put it to soak in 
milk, when, unfortunately, I left 
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the room; on my return, I found heratea-spoonful of currant-jelly, 
pe on the table, looking very in which (your ladyship must ex- 
ike a thief, but gulping very un- cuse me) I had mixed some tartar 
comfortably, as if she was half- emetic. I shall never forget how 
choked with something she wanted anxious I was that next half-hour. 
to swallow, and could not. And, I took pussy to my own room, and 
would you believe it? At first, I spread a clean towel on the floor. 
pitied her, and said, ‘Poor pussy! I could have kissed her when she 
ioe pussy!’ till, all at once, I returned the lace to sight, very 
ooked and saw the cup of milk] much as it had gone down. Jenny 
empty — cleaned out! ‘You had boiling water ready, and we 
naughty cat!’ said I; and I believe soaked it, and soaked it, and 
I was provoked enough to give spread it on a lavender-bush in 
her aslap, which did no good, but the sun, before I could touch it 
only helped the lace down — just again, even to putitin milk. But 
as one slaps a choking child on now, your ladyship would never 
the back. I could have cried, I guess that it had been in pussy’s 
was so vexed; but I determined I inside.” 

would not give the lace up without 
astruggle forit. I hoped the lace 
might disagree with her, at any 
rate; but it would have been too 
much for Job, if he had seen, as I 
did, that cat come in, quite placid 
and purring, not a quarter of an 
hour after, and almost expecting 
to bestroked. ‘No, pussy!’ said 
I; ‘if you have any conscience, 
you ought not to expect that!’ 
And then a thought struck me; 
and I rang the bell for my maid, 
and sent her to Mr. Hoggins, with 
my compliments, and would he be 
kind enough to lend me one of | 
his top-boots for an hour? I did 
not think there was anything odd “Don’t you find it very an- 
in the message; but Jenny said pleasant, walking?” asked Mrs. 
the young men in the surgery Jamieson, as our respective ser- 
laughed as if they would be ill at vants were announced. It was a 
my wanting a top-boot. When pretty regular question from Mrs. 
it came, Jenny and I put pussy in, Jamieson, who had her own car- 
with her fore-feet straight down, riage in the coach-house, and al- 
so that they were fastened, and ways went out in asedan chair to 
could not scratch, and we gave the very shortest distances. The 


We found out in the course of 
the evening that Lady Glenmire 
was going to pay Mrs. Jamieson a 
long visit, as she had given up her 
apartments in Edinburgh, and had 
no ties to take her back there in a 
hurry. On the whole, we were 
rather glad to hear this, for she 
had made a pleasant impression 
upon us; and it was also very 
comfortable to find, from things 
which dropped out in the course 
of conversation, that, in addition 
to many other genteel qualities, 
she was far removed from the vul- 
garity of wealth. | 
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answers were nearly as much a 
matter of course, 

“Oh dear, no! it is so pleasant 
and still at night!’ “Such a re- 
freshment after the excitement of 
a party!’ “The stars are so 
beautiful!” This last was from 
Miss Matey. 

‘“‘ Are you fond of astronomy?” 
Lady Glenmire asked. 

“Not very” — replied Miss 
Matey, rather confused at the mo- 
ment to remember which was 
astronomy, and which was astro- 
logy — but the answer was true 
under either circumstance, for she 
read, and was slightly alarmed at, 
Francis Moore’s astrological pre- 
dictions; and, as to astronomy, in 
a private and confidential conver- 
sation, she had told me, she never 
could believe that the earth was 
moving constantly, and that she 
would not believe it if she could, 
it made her feel so tired and dizzy 
whenever she thought about it. 

In our pattens, we picked our 
way home with extra care that 
night; so refined and delicate 
were our perceptions after drink- 
ing tea with ‘my lady.” 
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“EVERY man’s house is his 
castle,” has long been a favourite 
saying in England, and in Wales, 
too, where I live, when at home; 
and it suggests, and indeed is 
meant to imply, not only the ab- 
stract inviolability of a man’s own 
private property, but the external 
demonstration of a good substan- 
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tial wall, and a stout door with a 
lock and bolt to it, by way of a 
good practical sign and token of 
the fact. Ifaman dwelling in an 
old barn were to say this, it would 
obviously lose half its effect; and 
if he said it while strutting up and 
down in front of a dilapidated 
pigstye, he would, assuredly, be 
regarded either as a madman or a 
very sorry jester. We English and 
Welsh can very well understand 
amoral right, and the strength of 
it, as in the law, though this may 
generally be associated with the 
impression of a number of pon- 
derous volumes bound in calf, and 
the prospect, or presence, of a 
prodigious bill of costs; but when 
direct reference 1s made to a sub- 
stantial object, such as a house or 
a tower, we do expect that it shall 
be in a bodily condition to main- 
tain and justify the opinion enter- 
tained and declared of it. 

Full of these thoughts, the other 
day, I chanced to stroll up a cer- 
tain hill in the neighbourhood of 
a fortress of time-honoured re- 
pute for its great strength — a 
strength not confined to the pe- 
riods of history, In many grave 
and terrible records of which it is 
peculiarly rich; but, still held in 
extraordinary estimation at the 
present day. I should premise, 
that I only learnt all this after- 
wards; but, being a total stranger, 
I had no notion at the time what 
fortress it was that I was approach- 
ing. I bent my steps towards the 
dark place of strength, anxious to 
gratify my feelings by the disco- 
very, that while “every man’s 
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house is his castle,’ 
castles in England which are ca- 
pable of resisting all possible as- 
saults upon the houses of those 
who reside within the protecting 
shadow of their embattled walls. 

I advanced up the hill above 
mentioned, and emerging upon a 
great swelling summit, I presently 
tound myself near to an immense 
range of old neglected walls and 
turrets, such as we see down in 
Wales very commonly, though I 
certainly had expected something 
very different of this place from 
its imposing look at a little dis- 
tance. <As I walked round, my 
wonder increased at its dirty, 
weed-grown, squalid appearance. 
Of course I now perceived that I 
had been quite mistaken in my 
first impression; because, so far 
from being a fortress of great 
strength, it was evidently not ha- 
bitable, except byafew old crones 
and their pensioner husbands, 
who were allowed to reside there, 
and make a few pence by showing 
visitors what a place it once was, 
avery long time ago; just as they 
do at Caernarvon Castle, and 
Caerphilly, and other majestic re- 
mains of antiquity in the ancient 
principality, God bless it! 

I descended towards what ap- 
peared to be the drawbridge and 
grand entrance-sate, or rather the 
pa where they used to be, and 

found myself passing between a 
high row of fresh wooden pali- 
sades, surrounding cera calay i — 
and with unfinished gaps between 

yass of bricklavers’ rubbish, 
nasons’ refuse, and carpen- 
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we possess|ters’ leavings, and navigators’ 


work, in midway of confusion of 

hillocks of mould, and masses of 
dirt, and dry turf, and shavings, — 
and pieces of wood, and heaps of 
brick rubbish, and round hard 

puddings of old mortar, and rags, 

and charred wood, and flat pieces 

of fresh mortar, and bricklayers’ 

little quaint wheelbarrows, with 

ricketty planks for theirthin round 

heads to run upon, and navigators 

with pickaxes, and spades, and 

mauls, and mallets, and mattocks, 

and paviors with trowels and 

paving-rammers, and beetles, al-. 
most as big as Falstaff’s “three- 

man beetle;” and here and there 

the faded red-coat of a soldier, 

making its way through the work- 

men down towards the place which 

one may suppose was once called 

the drawbridge, as the passage in. 
question, however overwhelmed 

with the doings and materials and 

rubbish, extended over a great 

broad trench below, which was 

no doubt the moat. 

I eventually made my way down 
to this bridge of many wrecks, 
and standing close to one side, in 
order to avoid the press of pas- 
sengers and soldiers and work- 
men passing to and fro, I looked 
down into the moat below. It 
was of great width, extending, 
probably, some fifty or sixty feet 
from the base of the fortress to its 
enclosing walled banks on the op- 
posite side. It must have been a 
iene time since any water was 
there. The walls displayed no 
remains of the usual moat or ditch- 
stains, and all the surface below 
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was covered with a dry scrubby 
sort of dusty grass, of arusset hue. 
Two small, ragged, hungry-look- 
ing urchins were playing a melan- 
choly game at marbles in the 
centre; and a girl, without shoes 
or stockings, and who had lost 
her front teeth (better off than the 
fortification, which seemed to have 
lost all the teeth it ever had), was 
standing by, with a vacant look, 
trying to be interested in the game. 
I crossed over to the other side, 
and gazing down into the moat, I 
saw several extremely thin sheep, 
whose wool was of that sort of dull 
neutral tint that leaves one insome 
doubt as to whether the sheep was 
originally a white sheep smutted, 
or a black sheep faded. The crea- 
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strong place!’’ Could I have been 
so much mistaken, and was it real- 
ly considered a place of strength? 
If so, I took it for granted that the 
condition of affairs outside was 
merely a temporary matter, in- 
volving some repairs of drains, 
sewers, fas- pipes, new paving, 
and so forth; perhaps the repair 
or construction of tunnels, secret 
passages, and other underground 
work of elaborate fortification. I 
passed over the bridge, therefore, 
and through the entrance- gate. 
Looking up at the iron-cased 
spikes of the portcullis, I saw that 
they were so rusty and rotten, 
that, if the gate had been sudden- 
ly lowered, they would have shat- 
tered themselves in a shower of 


tures had been wandering about old touchwood and dust. Still, J 
to try and find a few blades of made no doubt that within I 
grass worth cropping, and had'should find everything in high 
evidently failed, and arrived ata order, and fully justifying, by its 


half-patient, half-stupefied stand- 
still. As my face looked over into 


tremendous batteries of guns, ad- 
mirable arrangements for their 


the moat below, the face of one of service, and all other means and 


the sheep looked up at me, inter- 
rogatively; then another sheep 


appliances of war, that this 
“Tower of Strength” was pre- 


looked up in my face; then they pared to maintain its historical 
all five looked up; then one of fame and present reputation. 


them said “baa!” — then I with- 
drew. I had nothing to give them 
but sympathy, and they could not 
eat that. 

Now, I was not aware whether 
this great fortress had the reputa- 
tion of a “fine old ruin,” such as 
travellers are directed to go and 
see in different parts of North and 


I passed through stone court- 
yards and ways, and up stone’ 
steps, and found myself wander- 
ing round a kind of circuitous, 
narrow street,. very squalid ahd 
deserted, having a line of small 
houses on one side, with dirty 
windows, some of them broken, 
and with locked doors, appearing 


South Wales, or in many parts of | as if seldom opened and having 
England and Scotland; but such the words written 
Limagined it, till heard some of “Artillery Officers 


the passers-by remark, “What a 


If an Artillery offi 
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sided there, it is more than IJ size and shape of a tall tombstone, 


should have expected. On the 


behind which two or three men 


other side arose high walls, of might stand with loaded muskets, 


different kinds, which at times I 
thought might form some portion 
or wing of the great castle within ; 


and peeping round, now and then, 
take a shot at any advancing party 
of an enemy who had penetrated 


others, I took to be the walls of the fortress gates, and ascended 


some dilapidated house of old 
stores and refuse, while now and 


the lines at the other end. I walk- 
ed along upon the slanting pave- 


then was presented the remains of ment of this desolate place, feel- 


a house or building that had fall- 
en in ruins a long time since, and 
sometimes leaving a gap, with a 
mass of rubbish heaped up be- 
low — all evidently of long stand- 
ing, and no signs visible of any 
intention either of repairing the 
structure, or clearing away the 
wreck. Amidst one ‘of these 
mounds of rubbish, I saw a poor 
old wounded wheelbarrow, lying 
hopelessly upon its back, with one 
leg and a stump sticking up in 
the air; but this was the only 
token of a thought having once 
duwned, that it might be as well 
not to leave things in this wretch- 
ed state. 


Noticing, here and there, a nar-: 


row passage between the queer- 
looking little houses called ‘“ Ar- 
tillery Officers’ Quarters,” with a 
narrow flight of stone steps, | 


ing uncommonly like some lonely 
cat in search of adventures, till 
I found the passage open upon 
« broad flight of stone steps; 
mounting which I gained the plat- 
form of a battery, and her 

the first time, J came upon 

try on duty. He inquired 

smile if I belonged to the 

son? The word astonished me. 
(yarrison! What—which— where? 
I had never imagined there was 
any garrison among these ruins. 
Such was my thought, though re- 
duced to words, and accompanied 
with a smile in return for that of 
the sentry, my reply only amount- 
ed toasimple and dignified “No,” 
“Then,” said the sentry, “you 
must not come up here.” As I was 
up there already, and had peram- 
bulated the lines in all the ob- 
serving leisure of undisturbed so- 


ascended them, and presently litude, this order had rather a 
found myself on “the lines” or pleasant effect. Of course I imme- 
lower works of the fortress, with diately complied. Yet I did think 
the back windows (or front, which- the thing odd; for what was he 
ever they should be called) of the there to guard? Old brick rub- 
same houses on my right, and the bish and broken windows. This 
walls, with their embrasures for was the first time I had ever heard 
mneketrv. on the left. At inter- of a sentry being placed among 

1 certain number of ancient ruins. They never do this 

res, a stone shield in Wales. 

ymething about the Arrived at the bottom of the 
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flight of steps, [moved forwards, 
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tion to the one I had first peram- 


attracted by a large range of bulated. Similar sights presented 


building apparently new. Several 
soldiers were now visible, and I 
soon came to a guard-room, with 
a score of soldiers loitering about 
inthe colonnade, and some of them 
being placed in marching order, 
and sent away to relieve the sen- 
tries. Ascending another flight of 
steps, [ arrived in a large square. 
Here there were no ruins, except- 
ing the cannon (long rows of 
which were displayed in all the 
deformity and rust of by - gone 
years), but I noticed ranges of 
great and comfortless - looking 
buildings, and in the middle, 
amidst much bleak wind and sharp 
flying dust, I saw a tall statue of 
an officer raised upon a pediment, 
with one leg, and a very hand- 
some one, put forth to display a 
articularly well-made Hessian 
y00t. Not finding anything at- 
tractive in this great draughty 
square, I turned off to the left, and 
very quickly found myself in the 
vicinity of barracks, where sol- 
diers were standing out in front 
of their doors, without coat or 
waistcoat, washing their faces, and 
laughing, and carrying on prac- 
tical jokes with each other. A 
strange mixture of things, all this 
seemed. <A great square, great 
new buildings, and barracks with 
soldiers, all in the midst of dila- 
idation and absolute ruins of 
ong standing, exactly like the ap- 
pearance ofthings after a greatfire! 

I turned down a passage, and 
soon discovered that Iwas making 
a semicircle in the opposite direc- 


themselves, Everywhere the same 
melancholy, squalid, deserted ap- 
earance — dilapidated houses, 
allen houses, heaps of brick-rub- 
bish — desolate Artillery Officers’ ° 
Quarters — soldiers’ canteens, 
sending forth prelusive odours 
of beer, tobacco, and sawdust, so 
that I knew of them before I came 
upon their.crude and careless tem- 
|porary sheds — and broken win- 
dows in houses that ought to have 
known better, some of which were 
patched up with rags and paper. 

I made my way out in a far 
more pie state of mind than 
when I came in; and, passing over 
the drawbridge, I stopped to read 
an inscription upon a long board. 
It was exhibited upon a place that 
looked — from the booth - like 
shape and colour of it, its dirty 
locality, the heaps of rubbish all 
round it, its huge, showman-like 
placard, and its man in a very 
dirty dress of red cloth and old 
gold-lace, witha little round black 
squab hat and gold band, walking 
up and down in front — exactly 
like a show at a fair, the morning 
after the fair. ‘The inscription upon 
the long board was: — “ Ticket 
Office for the Sale of Tickets of 
Admission. Tickets for the Ari 
mouries, Sixpence each person; 
Tickets for the Jewel Houses, 
Sixpence each person.” 

n inquiry, I learned that this 
was the great Tower or Lo: 
pON! But so far fro: 
sidered as aruin, it 1 
with all manner of a 
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‘midable place of strength; so far cannot help fancying they must 
from being uninhabited,manysol- be uncommonly like sinecures! 
diers, and many officers (most of Nice quiet “places,” quite in the 
them superiors, having leave of shade, never dreamed of by any 
absence, we suppose) resided in hunter after abuses in the disposal 
it; and that, so far from being of the public money. Besides the 
neglected, it was regarded as a above, there are the Major; cer- 
sort of dusky town, or very close tain other officers, and non-com- 
and quiet borough, out of which missioned officers: the Assistant 
avery great variety of incomes, Chaplain; the Apothecary (who is, 

laces, fees, and emoluments were no doubt, the Deputy Physician) ; 
derived by a great number of the Yeoman Porter (obviously the 
meritorious individuals, whose deputy of the Gentleman Porter) ; 
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claims upon the gratitude of their 
devoted country were fully re- 
cognised by those eminent per- 
sonages who happened to be aware 
of the fact, and had the power to 
bestow such rewards. 

That a place of such magnitude 
— comprising a number of great 
stone buildings, surrounded by a 
ruined town of small houses — 
should need a good many oflicers, 
as well as men, to keep it in pro- 
per order, I can have no doubt. 
The sort of order, or disorder, 
that it really presents, cannot, 
however, lay an equal claim to be 
represented by many persons of 
authority and importance. I trust, 
therefore, that it is only the gos- 
sip of the place which boasts that 
the Tower still has its Constable, 
the Duke; its Lieutenant, the 
Knightly Major-General; its De- 
puty Lieutenant, the Honourable 
Colonel; its Gentleman Porter; 
its Gentleman Caoler; its Physi- 
cian; its Chaplain; its Chief Bai- 
liff: and—but really this is rather, 

entleman Headsman, 
this be a true list of 
iosts and places, I 


the Master Gunner; the Coroner; 
the Clerk of the Peace (who, we 
make bold to imagine, might be 
turned into a War Clerk in timé 
of need), and some others, — by 
whom all the onerous and inexphi- 
cable duties of the place are car- 
ried on. Ladmit that this was not 
given to me upon evidence and 
authority; and yet I can’t help 
fancying that some part of it must 
be true. The Tower is certainly 
a tempting opportunity for a quiet 
shady “place” or two. 

I returned to my hotel, some- 
what humbled at my mistake or 
my stupidity. I was as sure as 
ever that the Castle of Caernarvon 
was a magnificent old ruin: but 
after what I had seen of the Tower 
of London, and been told of the 
many high offices it finds cover 
for, all the old fortresses in my, 
poor country must hide their dis- 
mantled heads. If, however, the 
Tower really be a strong place 
and worth keeping up, why on 
earth should it be left surrounded 
by such squalor and disgrace, and 


with no apparent intention of ma- 
king itself decent? 
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A STERN legislature has laid its 
red, or rather blue, right hand, in 
the shape of police enactments, 
upon many of the Cries of Lon- 
don. No more may the portly 
dustman toll his bell, and with 
lusty lungs make quiet streets re- 
echo to his cry of ‘Dust-ho!” 
Lhe young sweep’s shrill an- 
nouncement of his avocation is 
against the law; and the sweep 
himself — first mute, perforce — 
has now ceded his place to the 
Ramoneur voluntarily, and has 
vanished altogether. Of the Cries 
which the New Police Act has not 
included in its ban, many have 
come to disuse, and must be num- 
bered now with old fashions and 
old-fashioned people. The Cries 
are dead, and the criers, too. The 
‘‘small-coal-man,”’ and the ven- 
der of saloop; the merchant who 
so loudly declared in our boy- 
hood, that if he had as much mo- 
ney as he could tell, he would not 
cry young lambs to sell; the 
dealer in sweet-stuff, who sang in 
so fine a barytone voice, and with 
so unctuous an emphasis, the one 
unvarying refrain, ‘My brandy- 
balls! my brandy-balls! My slap- 
up, slap-up brandy-balls!”’ the 
seller of rotten-stone and emery, 
who, by way of rider to the an- 
nouncement of his wares, added 
strong adjurations; the reduced 
gentlewoman, who cried ‘cats’- 
meat!’ in so subdued a tone (she 
flourished before my time, and I 
only regard her in a traditional 
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There was a work published to- 
wards the close of the last cen- 
tury, full of copperplate pictures 
of the various London criers, with 
notices of their “Cries.”’ Look 
through the book now, and you 
will find few not obsolete. We 
have grown luxurious, and cry, 
‘Pine apples, a penny a slice!” — 
moral, and have superseded the 
tossing pieman, who cried, ‘‘ Toss 
or buy! up and win’em!” by a 
gaudy “hot-pie depot,” with 
plate-glass windows and maho- 
gany fixtures. We have grown 
fastidious, and have deserted 
“’'Taters, all hot!’’ for the “Irish 
fruit warehouse;” the voice of 
him who cried, “One a penny, 
two a penny, hot cross-buns!”’ is 
hushed. Lord help us! where are 
we going to? ‘The cry of “kea- 
rots” and “sparrowgrass”’ will go 
next, I suppose; ‘“cats’-meat” 
will no longer be allowed to be 
cried; “milk ho!” is doomed; the 
cries of “butcher!” and “baker!” 
will be rendered illegal, and con- 
trary to the statute in those cases 
made and provided. 

But as I write, floats on the am- 
bient air, adown the quiet street 
in which I live, softly through the 

" “ow, gently to my plea- 

_ very familiar and wel- 

come cry. I have always heard 
that cry, and always shall, I hope. 
It was cried. in London streets 
years before I was born, and will 
be cried years after I am dead. 
It never varies, never diminishes 
in volume or sonorous melody, 
this cry; for, as the world wags, 


light); — all these are gone./and they that dwell in it live and 
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die, they must be clothed — and, 
amidst the wear and tear of life, 
their clothes are worn and torn, 
too; —~ so we shall always have 
old clothes to buy or sell; and for 
many a year, down many a quiet 
street, through many an open 
window, shall float that old fami- 
liar cry — “Old Clo’!” 

My first recollections of Old 
Clo’ are entwined with the remem- 
brance of a threat, very awful and 
terrifying to me then, of being 
imprisoned in the bag of an old 
clothesman, and forthwith con- 
veyed away. My threatener was 
a nurse-maid, who, if I remember 
right, left our service in conse- 
quence of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a new silk dress, 
which she solemnly averred m 
mother to ‘“‘have worn clean out; 
and the clothesman was a dread- 
ful old man, with a long, tangled, 

rey-reddish beard, a hawk nose, 
which, like the rebuke of the nau- 
tical damsel at Wapping Old 
Stairs, was never without a tear, 
and a bag of alarming size. Iam 
not ashamed of saying, now, that 
I perfectly believed this clothes- 
man (a harmless Israelite, no 
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the purpose of devouring insub- 
ordinate juveniles, formed in their 
glomerate natures the incarnation, 
to my youthful and confused 
mind, of a certain personage who 
shall be nameless, but who has 
been likened to a roaring lion. 
Strangely enough, this old 
clothesman of mine (he was dread- 
fully old when I first knew him) 
doesn’t seem to get any older, 
and cries “Clo’!” to this day with 
undiminished voice and bag. I 
am not afraid of him now, and 
have even held conversations with 
him touching the statistics and 
profits of his trade. But I dream 
about him sometimes, and never 
look at that very large bag of his 
without a certain sort of awedand 
hushed curiosity. Very curious 
are early impressions in their in- 
effaceability. Wecan remember 
the father or the sister who died 
when we were babes almost, with 
minute distinctness; and yet forget 
what happened the day before 
yesterday. [low well we can re- 
member the history of Jack Hor- 
ner, and the adventures of the 
other Jack, who rose in life 
through the instrumentality of a 


doubt,) to be capable of effecting bean-stalk; and yet, how often we 
my capture and abduction on the forget the matter ofthe firstleader 
commission of any juvenile indis- in the Morning Bellower, before 
- cretion whatsoever; and that he, we have got half through the se- 
and ‘‘the sweep,’’ a mysterious cond one! 

bogey I was often menaced with, The subject of left-offgarments 
but never saw; a black dog, ad- has always been an interesting 
dicted to sitting on the shoulders, one to me, for it is fertile in the 
of naughty children; and a “big, vagabond-picturesque, a quality 
black man,” supposed ‘to be re- I much affect. Yet are there many 
sident in the bac! kitchen, whence mysteries connected with the old 
he made periodical irruptions for clothes question; which, though 
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I have studied it somewhat pro-) guttural “Ogh Clo’” of the He- 
foundly, I am as yet unable to’ brew, the mot d’ordre, the shibbo- 
fathom. To what I do know, how- leth, the password of his race, 
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ever, the reader is perfectly wel- 
come. 

The statistics of ancient habili- 
ments have already been fully and 
admirably touched upon, in “an- 
other place,” as honourable Mem- 
bers say. The aspect of Rag Fair, 
Cloth Fair, Petticoat Lane, and 
Holywell Street, have, moreover, 
been described over and over 
again; so that my lay will be, per- 
haps, only an old song to a ques- 
tionably new tuae, afterall. But 
there is nothing’ new under the 
sun to speak of, and to be entirely 
original would be, too, as out of 
the fashion,as itis outof my power 
to be so. 

Imprimus, of old clothesmen. 
Why should the Hebrew race ap- 
pear to possess a monopoly in the 
purchase and sale of dilapidated 
costume? = Why should their 
voices, and theirs alone, be em- 


transposed into the mellifluous 
buttermilky notes of the sister isle? 

My old clothesmen are all of 
the “people.” Numerous are 
they, persevering, all-observant, 
astute, sagacious, voluble yet dis- 
creet, prudent yet speculative. 
They avoid erowded main streets, 
and prefer shadier and quieter 
thoroughfares. These do they 
-perambulate indefatigably at all 
seasons, in all weathers. lives 
there the man who ever saw an 
old clothesman with an umbrella? 
I mean using it for the purpose an 
umbrella is generally put to. He 
may have, and very probably has, 
half-a-dozen in his bag, or some- 
where about him, but never was 
he known to elevate one above 
his head. 

I am sorry to gird at an estab- 
lished idea, but duty compels me 
to do so. Artists generally re- 


ployed in the constant iteration of present the old clothesman with 


the talismanicmonosyllables “Old 
Clo’?” Is it because Judas car- 
ried the bag that all the children 
of Israel are to trudge through 
London streets from morn till eve 
with sack on shoulder? In Glas- 
gow, they say, the Irish have com- 
menced the clothes trade, and 
have absolutely pushed the Jew 
clothesmen from their stools. I 
can scarcely believe so astound- 
ing an assertion. I could as soon 
imagine an Israelitish life-guards- 
man as a Hibernian old clothes- 
man. I can’t — can you — can 
anybody — imagine the strident, 


three, and sometimes four, hats 
superposed one above the other. 
Now, though I have seen him with 
many hats in his hands or else- 
where, I never yet saw him with 
more than one hat on his head; 
and I have been assured by a re- 
spectable member of the frater- . 
nity, with whom [lately transacted 
business, that the three-hat tra- 
dition has no foundation what- 
ever; in fact, that it is a mere de- 
vice of the enemy, as shallow a 
libel as the ballad of “Hugh of 
Lincoln,” or the assertion that 
Jews cannot expectorate, but 
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must, nolens volens, slobber. The 
three-hatted clothesman, if he 
ever existed, is obsolete; but I 
incline to consider him a myth, 
an ssthetic pre-Raphaelite ab- 
straction, like the Sphinx, or the 
woman caressing her Chimera. 

The old old clothesman i is, | am 
sorry to say, becoming every day 
a swan of blacker hue. Young 
Israel has taken the field, and Old 
Jewry — old, bearded, gabar- 
dined, bent- backed Jewry is 
nearly extinct. It may be, he 
haps, that after a certain age he 
abandons the bag, and laying i in 
a large stock of “crockery - -ware, 
and vouchers for enormous sums, 
retires to the East, where he 
awaits the goods which the gods 
of diplomacy provide him. 

Very rarely now is the gabar- 
dine — that long, loose, shapeless 
garment, the same on which An- 
tonio spat — to be seenin London 
streets. I recollect the time when 
nearly all the oldclothesmen wore 
it, and I am certain my clothesman 
— the bogey of my childhood — 
was wont to be habited therein. 
Young Israel wears cut-away 
coats, and chains, and rings; has 
eschewed the beard for the curl 
known as aggravator, the chin 
tuft, and the luxuriant fringe of 
whisker; carries the bag jauntily, 
not wearily and cumbrously, as 
Old Jewry did. But the cnside is 
the same, the sagacity, the perse- 
verance, the bargaining — oh! 
the keen bargaining i is as keen as 


n there is the bagless 
the apparently bag- 
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less one at least — the marchand 
sans sac. You may bein the street, 
and meet a gentleman attired in 
the first style of fashion, walking 
easily along, twirling his cane, 
and thinking, it would see em, of 
nothing atall. Passing hin, you 
‘atch his eye; you find out that he 
has not got that piercing black 
eye and that acutely aquiline nose 
for nothing. He sidles up to you, 
and in an insinuating sotto voce, 
something between astage “aside” 
and an invitation to “buy a little 


dawg” from a Regent-street fan- 
cler, asks you the momentous 


question, “TTaveyou anything to 
shell, Sir?”’ | 

The interrogatory may have 
been put in Kensington, and you 
may live at Mile-end; but the bag- 
less clothesman will not be deter- 
red by any question of distance 
fromaccompanying you. He would 
walk by your side from Indus to 
the Pole. with that peculiar si- 
dling, shuffling gait of his, on the 
bare chance of the reversion of a 
single pair of pantaloons. And, 
should you so tar yield to his se- 
ductive entreaties as to summon 
him to your domicile, he will pro- 
duce, with magical re apidity, from 
some unknown receptacle, a BAG 
— when, or where, or whence, or 
how obtained, it is not within the 
compass of human ken to know. 

A marvellous article is that bag. 
It will hold everything and any- 
thing: always stuffed to repletion, 
it will hold more. The last straw, 
it has been aphoristic ally obser- 
ved, breaks the camel’s back; but 
trusses of trousers, stacks of pale- 
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tots, ricks of waistcoats, thrust 
into this much-enduring bag, seem 
not to tax its powers of endurance 
to anything above a moderate de- 
gree. <As to breaking the bag’s 
back, it is far more likely that it 
would dislocate: the dorsal ver- 
tebre of any novice bold enough 
to carry it than its own. 

A friend of mine met with a 
bagless clothesman on the Queen’s 
highway , and in his habit as he 
lived. ‘Being about to leave Lon- 
don, he acknowledged the soft 
impeachment of having a few old 
clothes to dispose of, and of which 
he thought he micht as well make 
afew shillings. ‘Trousers, waist- 
edats, and coats were produced, 
and passed in review, and then my 
friend yielded to a Machiavelic 
suggestion of the clothesman re- 
lative to old boots. Remembering 
the existence of a dilapidated pair 
of Wellingtons under the parlour 
sofa, he descended to fetch them, 
leaving — infelix puer! — the 
clothesman alone. Hereascended: 
the usual chaffering, bickering, 
andeventual bargain- driving took 


place. The money agreed on was 
paid, and the clothesman de- 
parted. But — oh duplicity of 


clothesmankind! — the nefarious 
Israchite had stuffed into his bag 
the only pair of evening dress con- 
tinuations my friend “possessed. 

There was likewise a blue satin 
handkerchief with a white spot — 
what 1s popularly, I believe, known 
as a bird’s-eye fogle — which was 
missing ; and though, of course, J 
would not insinuate anything to 
the disadvantage of the carriers. 
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of the bag, the disappearance will 
be allowed to be strange. Mrs. 
Gcumm, however, my friend’sland- 
lady, (who has sheltered so many 
medical students beneath her roof 
that she may almost be considered 
a member of the profession, and 
who reads the * Lancet” on Sun- 
day afternoons with quite arelish), 

Mrs. Gumm nowstoutly avers that 
he did annex them; declaring, in 
addition, her firm beliet that he 
appropriated at the same time, 
and stowed away in his bag, a 
feather-bed of considerable size, 
and a miniature portrait of the 
Otaheitan chief who was supposed 
to have eaten a portion of Captain 
Cook: which portrait was pre- 
sented to her by the Rev. Fugue 
Trumpetstop, an earnest man, and 
now minister of finance to King 
Kamehameha XXXHL of. the 
Sandwich Islands. I think that if 
there had been a chest of drawers 
or a four-post bed missing, the 
dealer in decayed apparel would 
have been suspected as the spo- 
lator. 

Carrying the bag, and crying 
‘“oghclo!” seems a sort of novi- 
tiate, or apprenticeship, which all 
Hebrews are subjected to. They 
can flesh their maiden swords in 
the streets, without its being at all 
considered derogatory. I please 
myself withthe theory, sometimes, 
that of the millionnaires! see roll- 
ing by in carriages; read of as 
giving magnificent balls and sup- 
pers; hearof as the pillars of com- 
merce and the girders of public 
credit; many have in their youth 
passed through the dusky proba- 
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tion of the bag. Keen chaffering 
about ragged paletéts and thread- 


bare trousers prepared them, fi-| 


nished them, gave them a sharper 
edge for the negotiation of the 
little bill and the sale of the un- 
doubted specimens of the old 
masters. And from these to mil- 
lions there were but few steps. 
There is a dear old dirty, frowsy. 
picturesque, muddy, ill-paved. 
worse-lighted, immensely rich old 
street in Frankfort, called the 
“ Judenstrasse,”’ a sort of com- 
pours of the worst parts of Duke’s 
lace and St. Mary Axe,'and the 
best parts of Petticoat Lane, and 
Church Lane, St. Giles’s. Here 
dwell the Jews of Frankfort — as 
dirty, as frowsy, and as wealthy as 
their abiding-place. Departing at 
morn, and returning at eve, with 
the never-failing bag, you may see 
the young Israelites; sitting at the 
doors, smoking their pipes in tran- 
quillity, are the patriarchs; gos- 
siping at the windows are the 
daughters of Judah, in robes of 
rainbow-hued silks or satins, but 
with under-garments of equivocal 
whiteness; sprawling in the gut- 
ters amidst old clothes, pots, pans, 
household furniture, and offal, are 
the bright-eyed little children. I] 
like much to walk in the Juden- 
strasse (after a good dinner at the 
Hotel de Russie), smoking the 
pie of peace and Hungarian to- 
acco; glancing now at the old 
clothes, now at the clothesmen; 
now at the little babies in the ken- 
— peeping cunningly at the 
'iron-stanchioned doors and 
andows, protected at night 
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(and for reasons, the rogues!) 
with iron-bound shutters. I con- 


jecture how many colossal for- 


tunes have been made out of that 
shabby, grubby, ill-smelling old 
street. How many latent Roth- 
schilds there may be in its back 
attics; how many Sampayos yet to 
come are sprawling in its kennels! 
The discipline of the bag is well 
observed in the Judenstrasse, and 
prospers as it does everywhere 
else. 

And this only brings me back 
to my starting point, and makes 
me perplexed, confused, bothered. 
Why should the Jews deal in old. 
clothes? Not only in London 
Frankfort: who has not heard 
nasal chant of the Afarchand @ 
bitsin Paris, crying “Vieux hab, 
vieux galons!”” Who has not seen 
him bartering with the grisette for 
the sale of her last Carnival’s De- 
bardeur dress? Who has not seen 
him slouching along, with a por- 
tion of the said Debardeur dress, 
in the shape of a pair of black vel- 
vet trousers, hanging over his 
arm; a pair of gold epaulettes 
sticking out of his coat-pocket; a 
cavalry sabre tucked under his 
arm, and an advocate’s robe pro- 
truding from his as usual crammed 
bag? Who have not heard of the 
Gibraltar old clothesmen, or of 
the fights on board the Levant 
steamers between the Greeks and 
the Jews, on disputed questions, 
relative to the value of cast-off caf- 
tans and burnouses? I knew a 
young Turk once at Marseilles, 
who wore patent-leather boots, 
and perfumed himself indefati- 
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gably, but was not quite civilised 
for all that; for I remember ma- 
king him apresent of a large bottle 
of West India pickles, which, de- 
siring him to taste, he ate, from 
the first Capsicum to the last 
Chilli; from the first to the last 
drop of the red-hot pickling vine- 
gar, which he drank, all without 
one morsel of bread or meat; 
smacking his lips meanwhile, and 
saying “Mi piace, questo bastimen- 
io!” his usual expression when 
pleased. I remember asking him, 
when we were better acquainted, 
and he had acquired a more ex- 
tended knowledge oftheEuropean 
languages, what were the charac- 
teristics of the Jews in Constanti- 
nople? ‘They are dogs,” he said, 
simply, ‘“‘and wear yellow hand- 
kerchiefs, and go about the streets 
of Stamboul selling old clothes.” 
If in Turkey, why not in Persia, 
in Abyssinia, in Crim Tartary — 
anywhere? There is something 
more in it than is dreamt of in my 
philosophy. For aught I know, 
though I believe it without know- 
ledge, the Jews of Honan in China, 
or the black Jews of India, may 
deal in cast-off wearing apparel. 
Every Jew, millionnaire as he may 
become afterwards, seems to begin 
with the bag. <A fabulously rich 
Israelite of whom I know some- 
thing, was once solicited for some 
favour by a poorer member of his 
tribe. He declined acceding to 
the applicant’s request. “Ah!” 
said his petitioner, spitefully (he 
was an ill-favoured old man, ina 
snuff-coloured coat, and a hand- 
kerchief tiedround his head under 
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his hat), “you ’reavery great man, 
no doubt, now; but I recollect the 
time when you used to sell pocket- 
handkerchiefs in the public-houses !”” 
And so, no doubt, he had. 


From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous there is but one step; and 
from old clothesmen to old clothes 
there is but half a one. Let us 
consider old clothes. 


Under which head, I beg to be 
understood, I include old hats, 
old boots, old linen, old anything, 
in fact, in which man delighteth to 
array himself. With the ladies 
(bless them!) I will not pretend, 
just now, to meddle; they have 
their own distinctive old clothes 
dealers — their revendeuses a la 
toilette, their proprietors of shops 
where ladies’ wardrobes are pur- 
chased. There are Eleusinian mys- 
teries connected with this branch 
of the clothes trade; dark stories 
of duchesses’ white satin dresses, 
and dowager countesses’ crimson- 
velvet robes, about which I must 
have more certain information ere 
I discourse thereon. To the un- 
initiated, the ‘“‘Ladies’ Wardrobe” 
is, as no doubt it is proper it 
should be, amystery — aglimmer- 
ing haze of pas little shops in 
back streets, pink silk stockings, 
white satin shoes, soiled ostrich: 
feathers, ladies’ maids, and ladies 
themselves, shawled and muffled, 
and with a cab waiting at the cor- 
ner of the street. Fubsy women — 
in printed gowns and aprons are 
dimly vicible through the haze, 
sometimes; and the tallyman has 
something, myéteriously, to do 
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with the matter. I will inquire cibly removed from the shoulders 


into it. 


of theresisting clothesman ; it and 


But of the old clothes apper- he are tugged, hauled, hustled, 
taining to the masculine gender. jostled, about. At last, he selects 
If youjwant to see old clothes, and the merchant with whom he is 


old clothesmen in their glory, go 
to Cloth Fair, or the Clothes Ex- 
change. You will have to pay a 
small toll on entrance towards the 
support of the market, but that is 


desirous of doing business, and 
on that merchant’s shopboard the 
multifarious contents of the won- 
drous bag will be vomited forth. 
Lord help us! will it never have 


nothing. I should not so particu- done disgorging garments? More 
larly advise you to take care of| coats, more waistcoats, more con- 
ag pockets on this occasion; but tinuations; a shower of hats; an 


should most decidedly caution 


yuantities of pairs of boots, silk 


you to take care of the clothes of handkerchiefs, umbrellas, boys’ 


which those pockets form a part; 
for it is by no means improbable 
that half-a-dozen Jews will fall on 
you at once, and tug fiercely at 
your garments; not with any belli- 
cose intention, but sitnply with 
the understanding that you must 
have something to sell; and that, 
carrying no bag, and being some- 
what eccentric, you are actuated 
by a desire to sell what you stand 
upright in. 
During the whole of the time 
the market lasts, one incessant 
series of pacific fights takes place. 
Rapidly, in twos and threes, and 
sometimes by dozens and half- 
dozens, swarm in the clothesmen 
who have been perambulating the 
streets since early morn. Ina 
trice, on these erst buyers, now 
sellers, fall new buyers. What 
have they got to shell? For Moses’ 
sake, vat have they got to shell? 
For all the Prophets’ sake, give 
them the refusal! Oh! versh the 
bagsh? Oh! vat ish there in it? 
vat you vant? Oh! vat you 
The gigantic hao is far. 


caps, pattens; and, Sir, Iam not 
exaggerating when I state, that 


this marvellous sack may, and has } 
been very often known to, con«:” 
tain, and subsequently disgorge, - 


such miscellaneous trifles as a few 
pommee of dripping, a birdcage, a 
ive poodle, a theodolite, and an 
or-molu clock. All is fish that 
comes to the clothesman’s net — 
all clothes that come to his bag. 
He would buy your head if it were 
loose. 

On every merchant's shopboard 
similar heaps of hydra-natured 
garments are tumbling out of 
similar sacks. ‘Then ensues 
frantic yelling, screeching, lung- 
tearing, ear-piercing bargain- 
making. They gibber, they how], 
they clutch each other fiercely, 
and grapple over a farthing like 
wolves. See yonder _ yellow- 
visaged old mercator, with salt 
rheum in his eye, and a beard 
like the beard of an insolvent 
goat, grown careless of his per- 

fon 


sonal appearance. He is 
Amsterdam and ean aneak na 
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English; yet he gibbers, and!resound sometimes to the swell 


clutches, and grapples with the 
keenest of his British brethren. 
He holds up his fingers to denote 
how much he will give, and no 
more. For Moses’ sake, another 
finger! S’help me, you re robbing 
me! S’help me, it ’s yoursh! 
And the mercator has the best of 
the bargain, for your Jew, when 
a.seller, 1s as loth to refuse money 
as he is, when a buyer, to part 
with it. 

Now the air is darkened with 
legs and arms of garments held 
up to be inspected as to their 
condition. The buyer pokes, and 
peers into, and detects napless- 
ness, and spies out patches, and 
is aware of rents, and smells out 
black and blue reviver, and noses 
darns and discovers torn linings; 
the seller, meanwhile, watching 
every movement with lynx- eyed 
inquietude. A lull takes place — 
a very temporary lull, while this 
inspection 1s going on; but only 
wait an instant, and you ’shall hear 
the howling, screeching, and see 
the clutching and grappling com- 
mence denovo. The air feels hot, 
and there is a fetid, squalid odour|i 
of rags. Jew boys stand in the 
midst of the market calling sweet- 
stuff and hot cakes for sale. Hark 
at Mammon and Gammon yelling 
at each other, browbeating, chaf- 
fering in mutilated English and 
bastard Hebrew. They do make 
a great noise, certainly; but is 
there not a little buzz, a trifling 
hum of business in the area of the 
Royal Exchange just before the 
bellrings? Does not Capel Court 


of human voices? Js not the 
immaculate Auction Mart. itself 
occasionally anything but taci- 
turn, when the advowson of a 
comfortable living is to be sold? 
We can make bargains, and noises 
about them, too, for other things 
besides old clothes. 

Look at that heap of old clothes 
— that Pelion upon Ossa of ostra- 
ticised garments. <A_ reflective 
mind will find homilies, satires, 
aphorisms, by the dozen — 
thought- food by the ton weight, 
in that pile of dress-offal. There 
ig my lord’s coat, bespattered by 
the golden mud on Fortune’s 
highw ay; threadbare in the 
back with much bowing; the em- 
broidery tarnished, the spangles 
all blackened; a Monmouth Street 
laced coat. Revivilied , coaxed, 
and tickled into transitory splen- 
dour again, it may lend vicarious 
dignity t tosome High Chamberlain, 
or Stick-in- Waiting, at the court 
of the EmperorSoulouque. Lhere 
is a scarlet uniform coat, heavily, 
embroidered, which, no doubt 
has dazzled many a nursemaid 
m its day. It will shine at 
masquerades now; or, perchance, 
be worn by Mr. Belton, of the 
Theatres Royal; then emigrate, 
may he, and be the coat of ‘office 
of the Commander-in-Chief of® 
King Quashiboo’s body-guard; 
or, with the addition of a cocked 
hat and straps, form the corona- 
tion costume of King Quashiboo 
himself, And there is John the 
footman’s coat, with ruder em- 
broidery, but very like my lord’s 
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coat for all that. There, pell-mell, 
cheek by jowl, in as strange 
juxtaposition, and as strange 
equality, as corpses in a plague- 
pit, are the groom’s gaiters and 
my Lord Bishep’s spatterdashes ; 
with, save the mark! poor Pat’s 
ill-darned, many-holed brogues, 
his bell-crowned felt hat, his 
unmistakeable blue coat with the, 
brass buttons, high in the collar, 
short in the waist, long in the 
tails, and ragged allover. ‘There 
is no distinction of ranks; no 
precedence of rank, and rank 
alone, here. Patrick’s brogues, 
if they were only sound and whole, 
instead of holey, would command 
a better price than my lord’s torn 
black silk small-clothes; yon 
groom’s gaiters are worth double 
the episcopal spatterdashes; and 
that rough fustian jacket would 
fetch more than the tattered 
dress-coat with only one sleeve, 
albeit ’t was made by Stultz, and 
was once worn by Beau Smith. 
Where are the people, I wonder, 
to whom these clothes belonged? 
Who will wear them next? Will 
the episcopal spatterdashes grace 
the calves of a Low Church green- 
grocer? Will John the footman’s 
coat be transferred to Sambo or 
Mungo, standing on cucumber- 
shinned extremities on the foot- 
board of a chariot belonging to 
some militia field-marshal or other 
star of the Upper Ten Thousand 
of New York? Who was John, 
and whose footman washe? How 
many a weary mile the poor Jews 
have walked to getthese sweepings 
civilisation todiher. and make 
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for a moment a muck-heap of 
fashion in Cloth Fair — a dunghill 
of vanity for chapmen to huckster 
over! All the lies and the subter- 
fuges of dress, the padded coats 
and whale-boned waistcoats, the 
trousers that were patched in 
laces where the skirts hid them, 
ave come naked to this bank- 
ruptcy. The surtout that con- 
cealed the raggedness of the 
body-coat beneath; the body- 
coat that buttoned over the 
shirtless chest; the boots which 
were not Wellingtons, as in their 
strapped-down hypocrisy they 
pretended to be, but old Bluchers ; 
all are discovered, exposed, 
turned inside out, here. If the 
eople who wore them could only 
e treated in the same manner 
— what remarkably unpleasant 
things we should hear about one 
another, to be sure! 

The Nemesis of Cloth Fair is 
impartial, unyielding, inexorable. 
She has neither favourites nor 
partialities: a dress-coat — be 
it the choicest work of a Nugee 
or a Buckmaster — is to her an 
abomination, unless something 
can be made of it. She regardeth 
not a frock-coat, unless there is 
enough good cloth left in the 
skirts to make boys’ caps of; 
a military stripe down a pair of 
trousers have no charms in her 
eyes; she is deaf to the voice of 
the embroidered vest, unless that 
vest be in good condition. 

There are three orders of “Old 
Clothes,”’ as regards the uses to 
which they may be applied: First 


class. Clathes good enough to be 
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revivered, tricked, polished, 
teased, re-napped, and sold, 
either as superior second-hand 
garments, in ee oer 
streets, or pawned for as much 
as they will fetch, and more than 
they are worth. Second class, 
Old Clothes, which are good 
enough to be exported to Ireland, 
to Australia, and the Colonies 
generally. Great quantities are 
gent. to the South American KRe- 
publics; and a considerably brisk 
trade in left-off wearing apparel 
is driven with that Great Northern 
Republic which asserts 
capable of inflicting corporal 
punishment on the whole of the 
universe. Wearing appardl is 
unconscionably dear in the land 
of freedom, and the cheap 
“bucks” of the model republic 
cannot always afford bran-new 
broadcloth. ‘Third class, or very 
Old Clothes, include those that 
are so miserably dilapidated, so 
utterly tattered and torn, that 
they would have been, I am sure, 
despised and rejected even by 
the indifferently-dressed man who 
married “the maiden all forlorn.” 
These tatters — “haillons”’ the 
French call them — have aglorious 
destiny before them. Like the 
pheenix, they rise again from 
their ashes. Torn to pieces bya 
machine, aptly called a “devil,” 
in grim, brick factories, north- 
wards, they are ground, pounded, 
tortured into “devil’s dust,” or 
“shoddy;” by a magic process, 
and the admixture of a little fresh 
wool, they burst into broadcloth 
again. I need say no more. 


itself. 
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When I speak of broadcloth and 
““devil’s dust,” my acute readers 
will know as much about it as I 
do: plate-glass-shops, middlemen, 
sweaters, dungs, cheap clothes, 
and nasty. Who shall say that 
the Marquis of Camberwell’s 
footmen — those cocked -hatted, 
bouquetted, silk-stockinged Ti- 
tans — may not have, in their 
gorgeous costume, a considerable 
spice of Patrick the bog-trotter’s 
ragged breeches, and Luke the 
Labourer’s fustian jacket? 

We have traditions-and super- 
stitions about almost everything 
in life, from the hogs in the 
IIampstead sewers to the ghosts 
in a shut-up house. There are 
traditions and superstitions about 
old clothes. Fables of marvellous 
sums found in the pockets of 
left-off garments are current, 
especially among the lower orders. 
There was the Irish gentleman 
who found his waistcoat lined 
throughout with bank-notes; and 
the youth who discovered that 
all the buttons on a coat he had 
bought in Petticoat Lane, were 
sovereigns covered with cloth. 
Then there was Mary Jenkins, 
who, in the words of the Public 
Advertiser of February 14th, 1756, 
“deals in old clothes in Rag Fair, 
and sold a pair of breeches to a 
poor woman for sevenpeace and 
a pint of beer. While they were 
drinking it in a public-house, 
the purchaser, in unripping the 
breeches, found, quilted in the 
waistband, eleven guineas in gold 
— Queen Anne’s coin, and a thirty 
pound bank-note, dated in 1729; 
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which last she did not know the over the kingdom — what we may 


value of, till she had sold it for a| 
equal force to other islands of the 


gallon of twopenny purl.” There 
are so many stories of this sort 
about, in old newspapers and in 
old gossips’ mouths, that a man, 
however credulous, is apt to 
suspect that a fair majority of 
them may beapocryphal. There 
is a tinge of superstition in the 
connection of money or fortune 
with clothes. Don’t they put 
sixpence into a little boy’s pocket, 
when he is first indued with 
bracce: blifurcate, the toga virilis 
of youthful Britons? Don’t we 


have to say applies with nearly 


Hebrides, excepting one or two 
which have rather a Scandinavian 
than a Celtic race of tenants. Of 
Skye itself, as an island, we have 
not much to say. It is a hilly, 
rocky, misty, barren sort of place, 
with pasture-grounds and potato- 
fields. You cannot grow wheat 
in the sky, whether celestial or 
Scottish. There is no telling 
whether, with good husbandry, 
there might not come six grains. 
to the earof wheat or barley; "~* 


say that a halfpenny with a cross/as the case now stands, a ¢ 
on it will keep the deuce out of|of wheat sown'yields about tw 


our pockets? Don’t we throw old 
shoes after a person for luck? and 
what is luck but money? 
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Ir is a long way from London 
to the north of Scotland; and, 
for many of us, a short sentence 
would sum up our geographical 
impression on the subject of our 
northern district: 

Skye — an island in the Ile- 
brides, celebrated for its térriers. 

There are many things which 
it is said are likely to take place 
“when the sky rains potatoes;” 
but it is since potatoes have ceased 
to appéar with any regularity up 
in the northern Skye, that it has 
become requisite for us to extend 
our knowledge of the Hebrides. 
Wher, in the following remarks, 
we speak of Skye especially — 
that Skye which has for so long 
a time been raining little dogs 


thrée grains on the top of ast 

Sometimes it simply reprod 

itself, and is worth to tne 
husbandman just a straw in the 
way of profit. The Gaelic inhabi- 
tants, like all good mountaineers, 
are very fond of their own rocks 
and mists; they are, by ancestry 
and predilection, shepherds, 
prefer rude to civilised agricul- 
ture, and no agriculture at all 
they like the best. It is manly 
to fish, manly to keep cattle, or 
tend flocks of sheep. It 1s neces- 
sary to plant potatoes and some 
odds and ends for household 
purpases; but it 1s slavish work to 
dig, to carry burdens of manure 
from place to place, to drive a 
plough — slavish andtroublesome. 
So they believe, not because they 
are idle; they enjoy toil that suits 
better to their taste. Nations 
have predilections. John Bull pre- 
fers porter to eau sucrée; the Gael 
loves flocks better than furrows. 
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Once upon atime, and it is now 
a time that has become rather 
remote, the people of the Hebrides 
were tolerably prosperous. ‘The 
land was divided into crofts, each 
of which was under the joint care 
of several families. The system 
of Joint occupation having been 
gencrally abandoned, these crofts 
were fairly parcelled out among 
their occupiers; so that there was 
left to each family its own little 
tract of rented land in sole pos- 
session. This innovation was ne- 
cessurily disastrous; but political 
economy has taught them nothing 
about division of labour; each 
crofter builds for himself the house 
he lives in, and furnishes it after 
his own heart; for he is his own 
upholsterer. His mansion is rather 
spacious than convenient; spacious 
enough to contain the cow, the few 
sheep or other creatures, which 
used to be well-knownas members 
of his family. Now they are rare 
visitors: they generally, also, 
come to make a very short stay. 
We are not talking, however, 
about the present, but about the 
past. The crofter was a tolerably’ 
comfortable fellow: he built a 
pretty spacious dwelling, and 
hospitably entertains one or more 
beasts under itsroof; he had cer- 
tain tools and implements of some 
trade — husbandry for one, and 
fishing for another, we should say, 
if we were called upon to specify. 
There was a Skye full of potatoes 
then. Cholera morbus had not 
found a partner in its dances 
among the mealy beauties of the 
vegetable kingdom. ‘The crofter 
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had abundant. right. of grazing 
upon hill-side land; he had a boat 
by means of which he could get 
many a row among the herrings, 
and make sales of what he caught. 
The crofter was also rascal enough 
to make whiskey in defiance of 
revenue laws, and the illicit stills 
quietly helped to still the cravings 
of his pocket. Finally, kelp was, 
what it is not now, a great article 
of commerce, and the crofters, as 
a commercial people, made their 
profit by its manufacture. But the 
trade and commerce of the He- 
brides have been knocked down 
by.a long series of blows. 

The crofters used to be so very 
comfortable that they could sit 
upon their stools and spread their 
leyvs abroad witha luxurious sense 
of lordly superfluities, giving a 
benediction upon marriage to 
their sons or daughters, and a 
portion of their land as heritage 
or dowry. The young couple 
scampered after stones, and help- 
ed each other to erect a nest upon 
the space allotted to them, primi- 
tive as doves themselves in fetch- 
ing sticks and straws to make a 
place where they might coo to- 
eether. . As long as there was an 
inch to spare, there was an inch to 
give away to children wanting it. 
Children and all clung to the soil. 
It was very touching, very natural, * 
very demonstrative of the warm 
feelings of humanity. But the 
warm feelings of humanity, in 
common with all virtues, demand 
in their possessors self-control. 
The earth cannot afford to let the 
heavens blaze eternal sunshine. 
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Clouds are dampers, and political 
economy isadamper. But damp 
is a handy servant, necessary to 
the housekeeping of nature. The 
people of the Hebrides wanted 
political economy when they were 
choking one another for the want 
of room, from motives of unlimited 
affection. 

Crofts, therefore, were sub- 
divided. Standing in one name 
on the rent-roll, they often were 
occupied by two, three, or four 
families. ‘ While I have a potato, 
I will share it with you.” says 
the warm-hearted Celt. While he 
has a potato-field, he shares it 
with his family. Perhaps if he 
were allowed to go on till he left 
himself nomore than space for one 
potato, he would make arrange- 
ments for the sharing of that when 
it had ripened, in complete jus- 
tification of his phrase’, ** While I 
have a potato, I will share it with 
my friend.” 

More educated people, land- 
lords who had seen a little of the 
working of this system elsewhere, 
and knew that wet blankets and 
cold water cure were necessary 
remedies, then prohibited the 
building of an additional house on 
any croft. “It does not matter, 
my dear,”’ then said the Highland 
father to his son; “marry, and 
take your share of land; — as for 
the house, why, you shall live 
with me.” Matters were not 
mended. Then, when attempts 
. * there were made to check 

tice also, it was so revolt- 
feelings of all parties to 
mt and child, to interfere 
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with home arrangements made 
under the shelter of the paternal 
roof, that it became necessary 
to give up the contest. The 
evil was submitted to, and still 
exists. 

Whileasa domestic people they 
were stabbing one another with 
love from within; as a commercial 
people their prosperity, just as 
unwittingly, was stabbed at from 
without. The reduction of the 
duty on foreign alkali, in 1823, 
gradually put an end to the de- 
mand for kelp. It was discovered 
that a cheaper alkali might be got 
out of common salt. This was an 
agreeable fact for the world in 
general; but a disastrous fact fot: 
the poor people who were striving’ 
to pick up aliving on the Hebrides¥ 
Kelp is now only made in order té 
extract from it its iodine, and for 
this purpose sea-weeds are used 
which grow in deep water, and 
are only to be picked up in the 
form of drift-weed, after storms. 
The kelp thus got, will hardly 
repay, when sold, the cost of ma- 
nufacture. Fiscal changes, and 
increased repressive energy, have 
almost put an end to the illicit 
stills. overty — a sad cattle- 
lifter — has driven off a large 
number of cows and sheep, and 
has robbed numbers of their boats. 
The herring fishery has declined. 
Finally, since 1846, potatoes, the 
maid food grown on the island, 
have been subject to that general 
break-up of the constitution, from 
which effects have followed that 


will occupy a mostimportant page 
in the world’s historv. of which 
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only posterity will duly recognise often err, when we desire to teach 
the true significance. Poverty, the poor todo good to themselves, 
therefore, has increased with great by labouring to make them act a 
rapidity among the people of the ley of our composing, in the 
Hebrides, many of whom hungrily manner of the puppets. Certain 
pick cockles from the shore fora absurd rudiments of knowledge, 
subsistence. Poverty has grown, in all civilised society, men have 
and population has grown with it. a right to demand that their neigh- 
In much lessthanthe last hundred bours should receive. States, that 
years the population of the poorest do not profess to be quite savage, 
islands in the Hebrides has have a right to demand — for the 
doubled. reservation of their own health, 
Can there be any help for ifnot out of any higher motive — 
misery like this? Has any been that no citizen shall be without 
attempted ? that modicum of education by 
Certainly there has. In many which he israised above the brute, 
islands the great owners have and made less apt to prey upon 
spent more than the whole income his fellows. Without prescribing 
of their local property in efforts forms of dress, the law will suffer 
to relieve the people. All kinds no man to go absolutely naked; 
of farm teaching have been tried without prescribing forms of opi- 
in sundry places, but the people nion, the law should suffer no man 
‘eally seem to have best thriven to be absolutely ignorant. But 
vhen left most to their own re- when we seek the physical well- 
jources. The poor have areserve being of the poor, we must be 
ruard of ways and means, which careful how we reject their ex- 
hey bring to the rescue as afor- perience of life, and teach them 
orn hope, and which they leave to walk according to our theories. 
n ambush when they are recei- The experience of life in Skye 
ring external aid; and itisreally at present is, as we have said, 
rue that this reserve guard, when somewhat bitter. The island con- 
they are compelled to use ma- tains four thousand three hundred 
neuvres, and to bring all forces and thirty-five families. Of these, 
into play, drives them to plans no less than one thousand eight 
and Jabours which produce for hundred and eighty-eight are 
them, as a community, far mora/small crofters, holding rarely, 
relief than can be artificially ad- enough land for their maintenance.’ 
ministered upon themost gigantic Of the remaining families, one 
scheme of charity. True charity thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
enables men to help themselves; five belongto mere cottars, having 
unties the knots by which their no land to support them, and re- 
limbs are bound, but carefully lying for subsistence on their 
abstains from dictating the move- labour. But there is in Skye, it- 
ment of the liberated hands. We self, no market for labour. When 


these cottars can procure the ne- 
cessary secd, they hire potato 
ground of neighbouring crofters, 
who next year receive the benefit 
of the manure put with the potato 
crop. The people of Skye are all 
familiar, from their infancy, with 
sheep and cattle; they can build 
their own houses, roof and thatch 
them; they can make nets, cut 
peats, and wait upon themselves. 
As emigrants upon a virgin soil, 
they would require but littlehelp ; 
no men could have been better 
educated to a system of rude self- 
dependence. With aid of the 
herring fishery, the Isle of Skye 
is able to support its own popula- 
tion for about seven months in 
the year. Ifthe natives would not 
live seven months with food and 
five without — ep eene that ar- 
rangement possible — they are 
compelled to go abroad for means 
of making up the difference. They 
travel, therefore, in the summer, 
to the mainland. They busy 
themselves in the south of Scot- 
Jand upon railroads, drains, and 
harvest fields; but when winter 
returns, they all go back to their 
dear homes, and take their 
earnings in among the mists. 
Upon these earnings, and what 
store they may possess, they live 
in idleness during the winter. 
Often, the earnings of the ab- 
sentee will suffice only when he 
returns, to pay for the meal eaten 
by his family while he was absent. 
In that case, he looks to God to 
help him through the winter. He 
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Destitution Fund; formed afte 
the potato failure. Dependenc 
upon charity has hurt his che 
racter, and has applied no relic 
whatever to his ‘ile In a recer 
number of the “Quarterly Review 
it is proved, by figures, ths 
every penny of the money take 
thus in charity, has gone. t 
increase the consumption 
whiskey. The additional quantit 
of whiskey taken has been equ 
valent to the additional sum sper 
in relief. That gin-drinking an 
whiskey-drinking grow as distre: 
grows, is avery old fact, and de 
pends upon causes which are n 
reproach whatever to the peopl 
A physician and a moralist woul 
form a right committee to drawu 
the report explaining them: bu 
the present instance seems t 
prove that figures are not alway 
facts. The “Quarterly” is ne 
responsible for any error, but th 
Inland Board of Revenue owns t 
the commission of aslight mistak: 
In the Portree division of the Is: 
of Skye, in the returns alluded t 
the consumption of whiskey ws 
inadvertently put down, by som 
clerk who may have been in low 
at four thousand eight hundre 
and ninety-six gallons, instead « 
three hundred and ten. 

1 Can this Isle of Skye, so altere 
since the days of old prosperit: 
suffer another change, and pai 
from worldly evil back again { 
worldly good? Perhaps it car 
but if it can, the process, at th 
best, will be extremely tediou 


ives parish help, and he has To many of the native in our ow 
ved help from the Highland] immediate day, nothing presen 
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a look of hope; for them, an al-' sperous districts of this country. 


tered sky, a transfer to Australia, 
is the one alternative of good. Of 
course, the pastures of Australia 
offer to these pastoral Highlanders 
the scene of life to which — we 
might say to which only — they 
are accurately fitted. The labour 
market of Australia can absorb 
twenty-five thousand a-year of 


able-bodied men, and give them 


honest, independent livelihood. 


There was a time when the poor 


people of Skye distrusted every 
hint of emigration, and would ra- 
ther starve in their own mists than 
let themselves be shipped away in 
cold blood, as they would have 
phrased it. Truth, however, has 
made a way among them; they be- 
gin to find that very warm and 
generous blood stirs under the 
advice to all men who are abso- 
lutely destitute, which would send 
them where there are men waiting 
to pay them for their labours with 
abundant bread. So there are at 
this moment in Skye more than 
four hundred families, represent- 
ing about two thousand souls, 
asking for help to get them to 
Australia. 

This help they are asking at the 
hands of the Skye Emigration So- 
ciety. That is an association com- 
posed of persons resident in Skye, 
and intimately acquainted with the 
people; men who have seen them 
during the last five years of their 
intense suffering, which has not 
found an outlet in one case of vio- 
lence or tumult, and which has 
occasioned no more thefts than 
are committed in the most pro- 

Household Words. XIII. 


he object of this society, which 
seems to be excellently conduct- 
ed, is “to procure help for those 
who wish to emigrate, but have 
not the means of doing so, and 
to afford information, encourage- 
ment, and assistance to allto whom 
emigration would be a relief from 
want and misery.”’ It circulates in- 
formation among the people, and 
communicates freely with them, 
chiefly by means of fortnightly col- 
loquial meetings held at Portree. 
It communicates thus with the 
people on the one hand, and on 
the other hand with the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. From the 


latter it has obtained some few 


judicious modifications of their 
rules, by which they are more 
suited to the habits of the pecu- 
liar population which it is desired 
to aid. 

The Government! Commis- 
sioners take charge of emigrants, 
and provide what is, in fact, al- 
most a free passage to Australia, 
where they are received by an 
agent, lodged, fed and assisted in 
obtaining suitable employment. 
To obtain this privilege, it 1s re- 
quired that emigrants should be 
of suitable condition, circum- 
stances and character, and that 
if on these accounts admissible, 
they pay certain deposits vary- 
ing in scale from one to eleven 
pounds, and provide for them- 
selves a specified amount of clo- 
thing. Now the object of the Skye 
Emigration Society, when it has 
taught some of the people what 
they should desire, is to assist 


10 
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them in attainment of their ob-)in Skye itself only a moderate 
ject. Of the four hundred fami-|amount of cash attention. Their 
lies now wishing to emigrate,some friends are now looking abroad, 


have a cow, some sheep or articles 
of furniture, but none of them are 
rich enough to pay deposits and 
to purchase clothing to the due 
amount. The Society proposes 
to make up the deficiency in the 
funds of each, not as a gift, but 
asaloan. The emigrants, as they 
yepay the money borrowed, are 
to have a right to name to the 
Society friends, in aid of whose 
emigration they would have it to 
be invested; and so it is desired 
that each pound having helped 
one man should come back to 
help another, and so go and come, 
dwindling, of course, in the pro- 
cess, on account of losses aa ex- 
penses, but still helping many he- 
fore its whole work 1s done. ‘Thus 
it may fairly be calculated that 
each pound added to the funds 
of the society, carries at least one 
man from starvation to an alter- 
ed sky. 

The Isle of Skye has no manu- 
factures, very little trade, is a hun- 
dred miles distant from its county 
town, and farther distant still 
from any other town of note. This 
island differs from most of its 
neighbours of the Hebrides in 
wanting rich proprietors. Nearly 
the whole of its land is in trust 
for the behoof of creditors; de- 
taining creditors are not concern- 
ed in local efforts of benevolence, 
and upon impoverished landlords 
no call for subscriptions can be 
fairly made. The poor would- 


and we trust heartily that they will 
catch the eye of any individual 
who may be bringing his philan- 
thropy, or heir, home to England 
from a residence at Timbuctoo, 
and may be glad to let it rest and 
breathe a little by the way upon 
a distant island of the Hebrides. 


TOWN AND GOWN. 


TuE gowned members of the 
University of Bulferry love much 
to make themselves contemptible 
in showing how much they can 
despise the Town; the tradesmen 
of the town of Bulferry spite the 
thing they love — the Gown. 
Were the gown-wearers Chloes, 
and the townsmen Corydons, 
Corydons could not pursue Chloes 
with more flattering attention. 
Chloe is proud, but she would be 
sorry to miss Corydon, and she can 
coquet with him prettily. To be 
sure, they are a pair necessary to 
each other; only now and then 
they have their little tiffs, and of 
these the glorious High Street of 
Bulferry is commonly the scene. 
Town and Gown are the black 
and white chequers on a chess- 
board; they must differ, but they 
must abide by one another, and 
are necessary to each other, none 
the less. 

Here is the Right Hon. Sporule 
Fungus, who has not long come 
up to St. Tommasio. His tutor 


be emigrants can get, therefore,|toadies him; he is a hero to his 
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private “coach” and to his whole 
round of University acquaintance; 
including Flashington, whose fag 
he has been at a public school. 
What does the town say to this 
grandee in the gown? Ask Bruin, 
the tobacconist, in St. Tommasio 
Lane. “For my part, Sir,” he will 
tell you, ‘I asked him to take 
champagne one evening, and gave 
myself some trouble to get a lord 
to meet him, and two gentlemen- 
commoners. His noble father 
could not have laid before the dis- 
tinguished youth a better dessert 
than I provided.” Will Bruin 
charge the champagne as cigars, 
and call his desserts Latakia, when 
after a long interval he shall send 
in to Fungus his small account? 
Why does Bruin always call a 
large account a small one, and 
leave it so long in his books as 
a matter of no consequence? — 
and why is it that when “he has 
a large bill to make up” he af- 
flicts with his desire for money 
those who are not mch, and who 
owe him but trifling sums? He 
would not send a bill in to Fun- 
gus, even if the Right Honourable 
young man were to request him 
so to do. | 

Before the young Marquis of: 
Ballyseedy, tailors, tobacconists, 
and cooks once lay prostrate. 
Would he condescend to bless 
them with his patronage? He 
would; he did. But never did he 
bless them with a sixpence. It 
having suddenly occurred to him 


that he could smash the Apollo 


Belvedere in the 
“quad,” he thought he would, 
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and he did. His absence from the 
college was requested; and when 
he went he left no keepsakes be- 
hind him for the tradesmen writ- 
ten upon cheque-book leaves. 

But Town and Gown are more 
in one another’s eyes than debtor 
and creditor. Don’t let us be sor- 
did in our view of things. Town 
loves Gown for itself; Corydon is 
not a mercenary lover, though, to 
be sure, if Chloe has a little pro- 
perty, so much the better. ee 
man in fast society drops his lexi- 
con to look to the St. Leger, and 
gives up his Paley for pale ale; 
a quiet town in gown society, de- 
sires to put upon its mind, if it 
may not wear upon its body, the 
familiar habit. 

When Files, the builder, was to 
be seen patiently restoring the 
stone steps which had been under- 
mined and re-constructed, as a 
trophy, by the wits of Deeptide 
Square, St. Tommasio, all said he 
was a steady, worthy man, and 
rejoiced that he had stored two 
thousand pounds, at which he 
could draw with the full strength 
of a capitalist. But Files was an 
infected man. He got his son 
into a gown; and William Files, 
Junior, Esq., with six light-co- 
loured hairs growing from a wart 
on one cheek, to represent his 
whiskers, was to be seen follow- 
ing the “drag” upon a thorough- 
bred, galloping at full speed 
through a large portion of his 
father's money. The son of old 
Phaeton, the watchmaker, lost his 


middle of! balance at a Dangerfield Ball, and 


from that time went so disgrace- 
10* 
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fully wrong that his works brought’ to her about his troth, and whose 
shame upon the house he came five times renewed and six times 
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from. 


A fine opening occurs to the 
son of a respectable townsman, a 
poe cheerful, singing- faced 

oy — he gets a chorister’s place. 
He is sought for his music; he is 
plunged into University society 
and University sherry. Honour 
comes to the father from his 
child’s visits to “Sir Dickinson 
Cloudsley’s rooms.” The boy’s 
mind is expanded to life; that is 
to say, Bell’s Life. The child’s 
voice breaks; the singing ceases, 
the good society is at an end. 
The chorister, however, has by 
this time donned a gown and 
trencher, having picked upaBible 


clerkship, or taken the odious| 


title of a servitor; he gets from 
his old cronies stately nods, or 
rare and formal invitations to 
breakfast. Then he forms a new 
set of his own, chiefly among 
freshmen, who soon learn to live 
at twice the rate of their allow- 
ances, perfectly forgetful of what 
mother, or what sister, may ten- 
derly be parting with her little 
luxuries, that there may be no 
want felt by the boy, or brother, 
who has gone “where he has so 
fine a field for the exercise of his 
superior abilities.” 


Other relations yet subsist be- 
‘~een the Corydon and Chloe of 
‘Forn and Gown. Rose Dap- 
tailor’s daughter, igoke 

indow for the coming of 


dishonoured bill her father keeps 
locked up quiet in his cash- box, 
at the intercession of this Rose. 
The Nightingale don’t love the 
Rose. The Morning Toilet has 
this week announced the marriage 
of the Nightingale with the Ho- 
nourable Lady Thorn, the accom- 
plished daughter of the Earl of 
Blackberry, as being on the iapis. 
Rose Dapper ought not to be sit- 
ting at her window so forlorn. 
The Town ought never to have 
listened in such matters to the 
Grown. 

Mary Smith, the surgeon’s pret- 
ty daughter, has had stx Gowns 
fluttering upon her breath, and 
would have beatified with a smile 
any one “man” out of a group 
of twenty, who sighed over her 
in twenty rooms. She beatified 
none of them; like a wise girl she 
waited for young Vellum, the at- 
torney, and young Vellum duly 
came, and she is Mrs. Vellum, an 
extremely comfortable matron. 
The damsel at the glove-shop, 
who flirts, and sells to “the men” 
odd purses and babies’ socks, 
knows what she is about — she 
is not under a delusion; she has 
accepted the white hand of a 
waiter at the Comet. There are, 
however, worse relations between 
Town and Gown. Fatal as red 
coats, are the gowns to servant 
maids — called, technically, “slay- 
vies.” Beyond the town its in- 
fluence extends. Has not the Bi- 


leman commoner; her, shop of Eddyston attributed much 
Nightingale, who tallaed@#of the immorality of neighbouring 
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_ parishes to the vicinity of the Uni-| however, when the “men” were 
versity of Bulferry ? “up,” I chanced to breakfast with 

Then again, to go from sad to “the crack set” in St. Holmes, 
silly, there are ladies whom the and heard the cry of “Potts!” — 
mighty spirit of the University Potts!” — “Potts!” from all 
has transformed into Anglican|parts of the staircase. The 
Sisters. These have a mother at mystery was solved. Mr. S. Potts, 
their head who never has been scout, of St. Holmes, had been 
married, and is mother only to her giving “a wine” in the rooms of 
sisters; and it would be well if his young master, where the dis- 
real mothers of the every day sort play of the said young master’s 
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who enter the firm were children 
to themselves, and could be their 
own husbands for a while; so they 
would soon learn how disagreeable 
it 1s to make altar-cloths instead 
of slippers, and to go to chapel 
at breakfast time, having, besides, 
all day longa mission in the world, 
instead of occupation in their 
household. Mrs. Lupton went 
that way; she eschewed silk 
dresses, and wore a funeral-pall 
cut into a domino. Lupton took 


plate had been imposing. Plate- 
warmer, the cook of Brainmilk 
Hall, had sung “The Merry Maids 
of England;” Rocks, violoncello 
to the town-band, had presided at 
the piano; the party of the scout 
had only differed from the parties 
of the master inasmuch as the 
people had enjoyed themselves 
more thoroughly, and had drunk 
a better quality of wine. 

Once when I paid a day’s visit 
to Bulferry in vacation, I met my 


to frequenting ‘‘men’s rooms,” last grey suit walking with a lady. 
and the language in which he al- My scout was inside it. I let the 
luded to the establishment of matter — that is, the suit of 
Anglican Sisters was of an ex- clothes — pass unnoticed. One 


tremcly sinful character. 

In their own way the scouts and 
bedmakers partake the imitative 
spirit. I picked up an address- 
card one day, neatly inscribed 
with the name of Mr. Stephen 
Potts, St. Holmes, and scrawled 
over in due form with the familiar 
summons, * Come and take a glass 
of wine this evening at half-past 
six. — Puddles, Esq.” There 
was no Potts of St. Holmes, andi 
much doubted the existence of an 
eos in the University named 
— Puddles. That happened on 


the first day in a term. Next week, 


would not wish to. make even a 
scout look small before the eyes 
of his betrothed. 

Town courts and apes Gown; 
but Gown — does that never, on 
the other hand, court Town with 
a like want of fitness? I think,, 
yes, it does, when I see Lord 
Stablewit and the Right Honour- 
able Peony Button talking, as 
only brethren in soul are apt to 
talk, to Folliet the livery stable- 
keeper, or drinking the cham- 

agne of Bruin the tobacconist. 
et Lord Stablewit has a stern 
eye for the “scribs” of his own 
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college, and the Honourable 
Peony Button ranks a curate 
lower than an ostler. He thinks 
better things of his tutor because 
he hunts, and once did him the 
honour to borrow a couple of so- 
vereigns, which he repaid the next 
morning during lecture. 


I must acquit the Don-gowns of, 
any accusation of familiarity with 


the Town party. Only to think 
of a party — a ball — at which the 
daughters of a Dean are to ap- 
pear! A committee of lords and 
gentlemen commoners is formed. 
A dreary entertainment is com- 
piled at the Comet. The towns- 
people who go are uncomfortable; 
they have bought a ticket for the 
receipt of supercilious treatment. 
Miss Theodosia, eldest daughter 
of the Reverend Canon Venter, 
vicar of Adeps-on-the-Rib, worth 
seventeen hundred pounds a 
year and very little else, is happy. 
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ressively dry company! Revert- 
ing to the scapegraces, I wonder 
whether they could not now and 
then be somewhat less oppres- 
sively high-spirited; whether they 
need whistle, or smoke cigars, or 
imitate the noises of the Surrey 


gallery, at places to which people 


of the town of Bulferry resort for 
entertainment. ‘True, such addi- 
tions to the public entertainments 
of the town are volunteered only 
by a small section of gowned per- 
formers; but there are enough of 
these to make a tolerable bear- 
garden, and on their account 
many people have declined to 
offer good performances or exhi- 
bitions in the neighbourhood of 
the University of Bulferry. 

One indisputable fact I am 
happy to record in conclusion. In 
works of charity and kindness to 
the poor, Town and Gown vie 
with one another. When Saw- 


She has got three words out of| bench, the poor carpenter, had 


Lord Stablewit, heir-apparent to 
the most gorgeous things. ‘T'wo 
canons’ daughters, both hunting 
the tuft of one and the same Lord 
Blank, are looking very Lady 
Blanks because his lordship takes 
no notice of them. He is dancing 
with a rosy-cheeked young lady 
whom they “do not know,” and is 
assiduously seeking the good 
graces of that young lady’s vulgar 
mamma. ‘The canons’ daughters, 
however, will both talk to-morrow 
of the delightful evening they 
spent, and will mention lords with 

rhom they danced. 
“~ + dear, musty oid dons! How 
kes to get out of their op- 


his house burnt down, collegians 
and cads pumped with equal 
vigour to subdue the blaze; and 
water failing on the house, half- 
sovereigns were poured upon the 
man. The readiness with which 
these flowed out of the pockets 
of the undergraduates, told 
plainly enough — what many 
other things will tell — that the 
young blood is good blood at 
Bulferry. But there is a collec- 
tion of stagnant stuff by which 
its movement is perverted very 
much; there is an old standing 
collection of matter — centuries 
old — and the health of Bulferry 
requires that this should be 
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lanced frequently, and subjected 


to pressure. | 
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GOLDEN curls, profusely shed 

O’er the lovely childish head, -- 
Sunshine, caught from summer skies, 
Surely here entangled lies: 

Tossing to the light winds free, 
Radiant clusters, what are ye? 


Types of Time that ripples now 

In bright wavelets o'er the brow, -~ 
Of the hopes and feelings blest 
Dancing in the guileless breast, 
Beautiful in their unrest: 

Sparkling joys and willing faith 
Rising to Love's lightest breath; — 
Of the future, seeming fair, 

That may darken with the hair. 


What are ye, dark waving bands 
That, beneath the maiden’s hands, 
Sweep around her graceful head ? 
Fold o’er fold of changeful shade 
Touch the cheek’s contrasted bloom 
With the poetry of gloom. 


Offerings for a lover's eye; 
Emblems of Love's witchery, 
Round her heart that richly lies, — 
Shadows, while it beautifies; 
Keepsakes Love delights to give. 
Did each friend one tress receive, 
Every shining tress were lost, 

For the maiden hath a host. 

Ay! but trouble, stories say, 
Locks as rich hath worn away. 
What of this? But friends grew spare 
As the secant and falling hair! 


Wherefore send your pallid ray, 
Streaks of cold, untimely gray, 
Through the locks whose burnish'd hue 
Hath but seen of years a few? 

Autumn lIcaves on summer trees 

Were less sorrowful than these. 


Portions of life's travel-soil; 
Footprints left by Grief and Toil; 
Relics, too, of watchings late, 
When one curl was too much weight 
On the hot brows, bending o'er 
Some grave book of ancient lore. 
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’T is the mourning Nature wears 


For the hopes of younger years; 


And the scorching breath of care 
Thus can fade the brightest hair. 


Hajl to thee, thou glistening snow! 
Full of placid beauty, flow 

O’er the furrowed brows that bear 
Life’s long story, written fair. 

"T is the white foam, cast aside 
After Time’s receding tide. 


Yea, and pleasant types are ye 
Of each moonlight memory ; 
Shining from his far-off prime 

To the old man's evening time. 
More — ye are reflections shed 
From the heaven above his head; 
Pale, but still assuring ray, 

Of his nearly risen day. 

Mortal! may thy hoary hair 

E’en such glorious meaning bear, 
That its silver threads may be 
Messengers of light to thee! 


CHIPS. 
A GREAT CATCH. 

A Cornisu correspondent, al- 
luding to the statement, at page 
356-of our twelfth volume, that 
last summer, in Mount’s Bay, as 
many pilchards were enclosed at 
one time, in one net, as fetched 
twelve thousand pounds, declares, 
that “The Seine, or Catch, al- 
luded to was ‘shot’ at St. Ives, 
and not in Mount’s Bay. The 
number of pilchards supposed to 
have been enclosed in the net was 
sixteen million, five hundred 
thousand; or five thousand, five 


hundred hogsheads, weighing 
eleven hundred tons. The pro- 


bable value was eleven thousand 
pounds, reckoning them at the 
usual price of two pounds per 
hogshead, before deducting ex- 
pense of curing.” 
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Yet, despite such wonderful re- 
sources of the sea (which were de- 
tailed more fully in previous 
articles in this miscellany*, hun- 
dreds of persons — according to 
the last Report of the Registrar- 
General of Deaths, &c. — die 
yearly in England and Wales for 
the want of food ; while in Ireland, 
death from starvation is much 
more frequent. At the same time, 
tons of wholesome food is perpe- 
tually swimming about, within 
reach of starving people, and yet 
they do not catch it. 


A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


Tue history of Transylvania is, 
perhaps, one of the wildest and 
most romantic that ever told the 
story of a nation. It describes a 
people perfectly primitive and 
pastoral, and living under institu- 
tions as patriarchal as those exist- 
ing at the time of Lot or Abra- 
ham. Transylvania, long annexed 
to the Austrian monarchy, was in 
old times looked upon as the 
rightful prize of the strong hand; 
and was, by turns, seized and 
plundered by Turks, Austrians, 
and Hungarians. For a short 
time it chose its own princes, who 
aspired to be kings of Hungary. 
Their presumption met with the 
penalty of utter annihilation. 

To understand these peasants 
propery: the reader may, per- 

ans. be allowed to compare them 


1. II., p. 48., “A Popular De- 
~“-and vol. IX, p. 25, “Fish 
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to the Highland clansmen of Scot- 
land at the same period. Far be- 
fore any authentic records, a 
people have dwelt in Transylva- 
nia, who knew nothing beyond the 
deep valleys in which they lived; 
they held no intercourse with the 
rest of the world, or even with 
their neighbours, the other inha- 
bitants of the country; and they 
formed as many little separate re- 
publics as there were valleys. 
Each clan had, and even still has, 
its chief, who generally fills, also, 
the functions of judge and priest. 
In the morning and the evening 
they have public prayers; but, 
although, like their lords, they 
belong to the reformed religion, 
they have no one among them 
specially entrusted with the cure 
of souls. When they marry their 
daughters, they make great cere- 
mony and feasting, to which all 
comers are welcome. On these 
occasions, too, they sometimes pay 
a visit to the lord of the valley, 
that he may share im their simple 
rejoicing; but, at other times, 
they are shy of strangers, and few 
of them wander far beyond their 
native place. The agent, or the 
lord himself, usually visits them 
once a-year; or, perhaps, more 
frequently the patriarch of the 
tribe goes to the lord and tells 
him of the number of his cattle, 
and of their increase, of what must 
be sold and what must be kept. 
Certain of the peasants leave the 
depths of their valley towards the 
end of summer, and drive their 
flocks and herds into Wallachia, 
along the banks of the mighty 
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Danube. 
mense forests; and here, in spite 
of winter, the sheep may glean 
fresh and plentiful pasturage. 
The owners of.the woods are 
paid, in return, a certain sum 
yearly. Inthe Spring, merchants 
and cattle-dealers come down 
from Constantinople, who buy 
their sheep and goats; and it is 
to this sale that the lords of Tran- 
sylvania look for the greatest part 
of their incomes. 

Immediately afterthe shepherds 
have effected # sale, they despatch 
a messenger to their lord, who, in 
his turn, sends a trusty servant to 
receive the money. ‘There are no 
bankers, no bills, no checks, no 
first and second of exchange, no 
post-office orders; the purchases 
are paid for in solid and very dirty 
silver, and it is carried through 
floods, rain, wind, and weather, to 
the lord, with pastoral honesty and 
simplicity. All takes place with 
a good faith and punctuality, and 
an earnestness of purpose very 
touching to witness. 

Besides this source of revenue, 
no sooner have the flocks and 
herds returned to the valley, than 
the lord sends in waggons to re- 
turn laden with cheese, the pro- 
duce of the year. These cheeses 
are some of them formed like 
loaves; and some, the most deli- 


Here are found im-' 
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punctually delivered to him as his 
cheeses, or the cash for his flocks. 

There is neither corn nor wine 
in these valleys, and the dwellers 
in them live chiefly on a kind of 
thin paste and a fermented drink, 
in both of whichethe milk of sheep 
forms a very important ingredient. 
Sometimes they regale themselves 
with a lamb orakid; but this isa 
rare festival. They make their 
own garments from the wool of 
their flocks, which they fashion 
into coarse thick cloths, mighty 
against snow, and rain, and sun, 
and wind, but not pretty. Their 
caps, too, are made of wool; and, 
with long, shaggy tufts hanging to 
them, look like weird, uncouth 
wigs. Their women and children 
are clothed in the same way, and 
all live together in caves cut in the 
mountain side, or formed by na- 
ture in the solid rocks. 

I paid some of these people a 
visit, and found, in one of these 
cavern houses, an Englishman’s 
hat and umbrella. These things. 
interested me, because their pos- 
sessors had a legend that they had 
been received from a demon, and 
I could not help fancying it more 
likely that they had belonged to 
some luckless wight, who might 
have wandered thither and been 
lost. Into the hat they had forced 
a cheese; but I fancied I detected 


cate, are pressed into the skins of a sort of superstitious reverence 


young lambs, carefully prepared 
for the purpose by some primitiv 
art. The third, and remainin 
portion, of a Transylvanian ger 
tleman’s income is derived fro! 
wool, which is as faithfully an 


for the umbrella, and they evident- 
lL upon its mechanism 
t wonder and respect. 
2d eagerly for infgrma- 
the mysterious sfibject, 
[had explained it (which 
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I am now almost sorry I did), I 
fancy they looked upon meas we, 
in England, looked upon people 
who had a tendency for explaining 
things in the middle ages — as an 
unbeliever, a student in dark arts, 
a magician, in league with the Evil 
One. But I had an object to 
answer, and I entered into nego- 
tiations for getting the cheese out 
of the hat, and offered, what Mr. 
Trapbois calls a ‘“con-side-ra- 
tion,” to be allowed to examine 
both hat and umbrella nearer, to 
see if I could find any mark, or 
initials, giving a clue to their for- 
mer owner. For a long time my 
efforts were useless; the cheese in 
the hat was intended for the lord, 
and they were afraid of offending 
the umbrella by allowing me to 
take any liberty with it; but a 
good-temper, and a cheery way, 
gets on wonderfully with simple 
folk, and at length they listened 
to my wish, but refused my gift. 
I could not, however, find anything 
to reward my search. 

On returning to Vienna the 
mystery was cleared up. It ap- 
pears, that an English traveller, 
making a tour in those parts on: 
foot, had been overtaken by a 
gaunt man in a strange costume. 
The uncouth figure addressed him 
in an unknown tongue; and all 
presence of mind, for a moment, 
deserted him. Without pausing 
to reflect if the greeting were 
friendly or hostile, he thought to 
conciliate his gigantic ~~~~~" 
tance (having no mone 
him) by offering the on 
he could dispose of; s 
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his hat, and resigning his umbrella 
with it into the hands stretched 
out in wonder to receive them, the 
English traveller togk to his heels. 


WHAT THERE IS IN A 
BUTTON. 


Tv is a serious thing to attempt 
to learn about buttons at Birming- 
ham. What buttons are we think- 
ing of? we are asked, if we. ven- 
ture an inquiry. Do we want to 
see gilt, or silvered buttons? or 
electro-plated ? or silk, or Floren- 
tine buttons? or mother-of-pearl, 
or steel, or wood, or bone, or horn 
buttons? All these are made here. 
Before we have made up our 
minds what to see first, we hear 
somebodvsay that button-dies are 
among the highest objects of the 
die-sinkers, and medallists’ art. 
This not only suddenly raises our 
estimate of buttons, but decides 
us to follow the production of the 
button from the earliest stage, — 
if Messrs. Allen and Moore will 
kindly permit us to see what their 
artists and workmen are doing. 
This is not the first time that we 
have had a hankering after: this 
spectacle. When we saw electro- 
plating —when we saw the making 
of pencil-cases and trinkets — we 
observed and handled many steel 
dies, and wondered how they were 
made. Now we are to learn. 

It was not a little surprising to 
3ee, in other manufactories, ranges 
of shelves, or pigeon-holes, cover- 
ng whole sides of rooms, filled 
vith dies, worth from ten shillings 
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to twenty-four shillings cach. It 
was rather sad, too, to betold that 
a large proportion of these might 
never again be of any use — the 
fashion of a few weeks, or even 
days, having passed away. Much 
more surprising is the sight of the 
dies arranged along the shelves of 
the makers of this curious article. 
Messrs. Allen and Moore have 
made three thousand dies within 
the last three years: and upon 
each one, what thought has been 
spent — what ingenuity — what 
knowledge — what taste — what 
skill of eye and hand! A single die 
will oecupy one man amonth, with 
all his faculties in exercise; while 
another, with more natural apti- 
tude, or courage, or experience, 
will do the same thing in two or 
three days. ‘lo think of one thou- 
sand in a year, produced with this 
effort and ability, and then to re- 
member that button diesare among 
the highest productions of the art, 
cannot but elevate our respect for 
buttons very remarkably. 

First, what is this steel die, 
which is so much heard of, and so 
seldom seen, except by those who 
go to seek it? It is a block of me- 
tal, round or square, as may hap- 

en, about four or five inches in 

eight, and rather smaller at the 
top than thebottom. It consists 
of apicceof softsteelin the centre, 
surrounded by iron, to prevent its 
cracking by expansion, under the 
treatment it is to be subjected to. 
The bar of iron is wound round 
the steel when hot, and welded to 
it; and thus it comes from the 
forge, rough and dirty. The stee’ 
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surface at thetop is then polished ; 
and if it is intended fora medal, 
it is turned in the lathe. The 
artist sketches his subject upon it, 
from the drawing before him, with 
a pencil. When he has satisfied 
himself with his drawing, he be- 
gins to engrave. Ile rests his 


graver (a sharp point of stcel) 


across another graver, and cuts 
away — very gently; for it is al- 
ways easy to cut away more, but 
impossible to restore the mi- 
nutest chip when the stroke has 
gone too deep. He keeps beside 
him a lump of red clay; which he 
now and then lays upon his work, 
knocking it down smartly through 
iframe, which keeps it in shape; 
and thus he has presented to him 
his work in relief, and can judge 
of its effect so far, Little brushes 
in frames are also at hand, where- 


with to brush away particles of 


steel, oil, and all dirt. When the 
engraving 1s done, the most 


anxious process of all succeeds. 
The steel must be hardened. All 
has been done that could be done 
to prevent fracture by the original 
surrounding of the steel with iron; 
but cracks will happen sometimes, 
and they spoil the work com- 
pletely. The block is heated to a 
crimson heat — not to “a scaly, 
heat,’’ but a more moderate de- 
gree; and then a dash of cold 
water hardens the steel. This dash 
of cold water is the nervous part 
of the business. In medals re- 
presenting heads, there is uaye! 
only a narrow line left betw 
; of the concave head : 
of the steel; and thi 


~ 
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where the fracture is to be first 
looked for. When the Jenny Lind 
medal was to be struck at this 
house, no less than four dies were 
spoiled in succession. It was vexa- 
tious; but the artists went to work 
again, and succeeded. The 
(Queen’s head is less mischievous 
than Jenny Lind’s, as the shallow 
work about the top of the crown 
intervenes between the deeper 
concavity and the rim. Ifthe steel 
stands the hardening, the die is 
ready for use, except only that the 
plain surface must be well polished 
pefore the medal or button is 
struck. 

Before we go to the medal press, 
we must look round his room a 
little. Ranged on shelves, and 


suspended from nails, are casts of’ 
limbs, of whole figures, of dra- 


peries, of foliage, — of everything 
that is pretty. This art comes 
next to that of the sculptor; and 
it requires much of the same train- 
ing. When partially - draped 
figures are to be represented, the 
artist engraves the naked figure 
first, and the drapery afterwards; 
and to do this well, he must have 
the sculptor’s knowledge of ana- 
tomy. He must be familiar with 
the best works of art, because 
something of a classical air is re- 
quired in such an article as a 
medal. 
virtues, arts, sciences, — of all ab- 
stract conceptions which can thus 
be presented, — must be of the 
old glassical types, or in close har- 


i. ywiththem. And then, how 
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to engrave the Crystal Palace in 
the space of two or three inches! 
Think of the architectural drawing 
that an artist must be capable of 
who engraves public buildings by 
the’ score; — endowed grammar- 
schools, old castles, noblemen’s 
seats, market houses, and so forth! 
Think of the skill in animal draw- 
ing required for the whole series 
of sporting buttons — from the 
red deer to the snipe! Think of 
the varieties of horses and dogs, 
besides the game! For crest but- 
tons, the lions and other animals 
are odd and untrue enough; but, 
out of the range of heraldry, all 
must be perfect pictures. And 
then, the word “pictures” reminds 
usof the exquisite copies of paint- 
ings which the die-sinker makes. 
Here is the “Christus Consolator” 
of Scheffer reproduced, with ad- 
mirable spirit and fidelity, within 
a space so small, that no justice 
can be done to the work unless it 
is viewed through a magnifying 
lass. 

So much for the execution. We 
have also not a little curiosity 
about the designing. The greater 
number of the designs are sent 
hither to be executed; — coats of 
arms; livery buttons; club but- 
tons; service buttons; — buttons 
for this or that hunt#@forcign but- 


The personifications of} tons —the Spanish one sort, the 


French another. Sometimes a 
suggestion comes, or a rough 
sketch, which the artist has to 
work out. But much is originated 
on the premises. ‘There is a 


@rich else is required! Thiak of| venerable man living at Birming- 


‘the skill in perspective re 


2d ham, who has seen four genera- 
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tions, and watched their progress 
in art; and he it is, we are told, 
— Mr. Lines, now above cighty, 
who has “furnished”’ (that is, dis- 
covered and trained) more de- 
signers than anybody else. It 
must be pleasant to him to sce 
what Birmingham has arrived at 
since lamps were made with a 
leopard’s foot at the bottom, ex- 
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the Eisteddfod—the eagle among 
clouds, above which rises the 
mountain peak: on the other side, 
Cardiff Castle; and for the border, 
the leek. But we must not linger 
among these dies, or we shall fill 
pages with accounts of whom and 
what we saw there; — the Peels 
and the Louis Napoleons; the 
Schillers and the ‘Tom Thumbs; 


panding into aleafatthe top, and the private school and_ public 
so on, through a narrow circle of | market medals; royal families, 


grotesque absurdities. Now, one 
cannot enter a manufactory, or 
pass along th streets of this won- 
derful town, without being im- 
pressed and gratified by the af- 
fluence of beauty, with good sense 
at the bottom of it, which every- 
where abounds: and, to one who 
has helped on the change, as Mr. 
Lines has done, the gratification 
ought to be something enviable. 
The variety of dies is amusing 
enough. Here is a prize medal 
for the Queen's College at Cork: 
on one side, the Queen’s head, of 
course; on the other, Science — 
a kneeling figure, feeding alamp; 
very pretty. Next, we see General 


Lom Thumb; — his mighty self 


on one side, and his carriage on 
the other. This medal he bought 
here at a penny a-piece; and he 
sold it again, with a kiss into the 
bargain, to an admiring female 
world, at the low price of a shil- 
ling. Then, we have the Duke 
of Cambridge, and the Gover- 
nesses’ Institution; and Prince 
Albert, and the Crystal Palace; 
and, on the same shelf, the late 
Archbishop of Paris, on the barri- 
cade; and, again, the medal of 


free trade, charities, public so- 
Jemnities, and private vanities, 
out ofnumber. We will mention 
only one more fact in this con- 
nexion. We sawa broken medal 
press — a press which was worth 
one hundred pounds, and which 
broke under the strain of striking 
off seventy thousand medals for 
the school-children who welcomed 
the Queen to Manchester last 
autumn. Yes, there is another 
fact that we must give. Many 
thousands of “national boxes” are 
required for exportation, espe- 
eally to Germany. ‘These boxes 
contain four counters, intended 
for the whist table. These count- 
ers are little medals, containing 
the portraits of the Queen, of 
Prince Albert, of the Prince of 
Wales, and of the other royal 
children. The Germans decline 
all invitations to suggest other 
subjects. Chey prefer these, which 
are interesting to all, and which 
can cause no jealousy among the 
various states of Germany. So 
these medals are struck everlast- 
ingly. 

The medal-press is partly sunk 
in the earth, to avoid the shock 
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and vibration which would take 
place above-ground, and injure 
the impression from the die. Its 
weight is three tons; the screw 
and wheel alone weighing fifteen 
hundred-weight. The screw is of, 
an extraordinary size, being six 
inches in diameter. One die is 
fixed to the block, which rises 
from the ground; and the other is 
fustened to the end of the screw, 
which is to meet it from above. 
Of course the medal must lic be- 
tweenthem. This medal, called 
a “blank,” is (if not of gold, silver, 
or copper) of pure tin, cut out by 
one machine, cleaned and polish- 
ed by another, and now brought 
here to be stamped by a third, 
and the greatest. This “blank” 
is laid on the lower die, and kept 
in its place, and preserved from 
expansion, when struck by the 
collar, a stout circle of metal 
which embraces the dic and blank. 
As the heavy horizontal wheel at 
the top revolves, the screw de- 
scends ; so two or three men whirl 
the wheel round, with all their 
force; down goes the screw, with 
its die atits lower end,and stamps 
smartly upon the blank. A se- 
cond stroke is given, and the im- 
pression ismade. ‘The edges are 


rough; but they are trimmed off 


in a lathe, and then the medal is 
finished. Button blanks are stamp- 
ed in asmaller machine; some on 
these premises, but many in the 
manufactories of the button- 
matlars, ‘J’o those manufactories 

st now pass on. 

an little chien are shown 

rtraits, they are pretty sure 
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to notice the large buttons on the 
coats of our forefathers. Those 
buttons were, no doubt, made at 
Birmingham; for few were, in old 
days, made anywhere else in the 
kingdom. Those buttons were 
covered by women, and by the 
slow process of the needle. Wo- 
men and girls sat round tables, in 
a cosey way, having no machinery 
to manage; and there was no 
clatter, or grinding, or stamping 
of machinery to prevent their gos- 
siping as much as they liked. Be- 
fore the workwomen lay moulds 
of horn or wood, of various shapes, 
but most commonly round, and 
always with a hole in the middle. 
These moulds were covered with 
eold or silver thread, or with sew- 
ing silk, by means of the needle. 
One would like to know how many 
women were required to supply, 
at this rate, the tailors who clothed 
the gentlemen of England? At 
last, the tailors made quicker 
work, by covering the moulds 
with the material of the dress. So 
obvious a convenience and saving 
as this might have been expected 
to take its place, as a matter of 
course, among new arrangements ; 
but there were plenty of people 
who thought they could put down 
such buttons by applying to Par- 
liament. A soln petition was 
sent up, showing how needle- 
wrought buttons had been again 
and again protected by Parlia- 
ment, and requesting the inter- 
position of the Legislature once 
more against the tailoring practice 
of covering moulds with the same 
material as the coat or other dress. 
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What would the petitioners have 
said, if they had been told that, 
in a century or so, one establish- 
ment would use metal for the ma- 
nufacture of buttons to the amount 
of thirty-seven tons, six hundred- 
weight, two quarters, and one 
pound weight in one year! Yet 
this is actually the state of things 
now in Birmingham. And this is 
exclusive of the sort of button 
which, a few years ago, we should 


have called the commonest — 
the familiar gilt button, flat and 
plain. 


As for the variety of kinds, Wil- 
iiam Hutton wrote about it as be- 
ing great in his day; but it was 
nothing to what it is now. He 
says, “We well remember the long 
coats of our grandfathers, covered 
with half a gross of high-tops; and 
the cloaks of our grandmothers, 
ornamented with a horn button, 
nearly the size of a crown-piece, 
awatch, or John-apple, curious- 
ly wrought, as having passed 
through the Birmingham press. 
Though the common round button 
keeps in with the pace of the day, 
yetwe sometimes find the oval, the 
square, the pea, the pyramid, flash 
into existence. In some branches 
of traffic the wearer calls loudly 
for new fashions; but in this, 
fashions tread upon each other, 
and crowd upon the wearer.’’ We 
do not see the square at present; 
but the others, with a long list 
of new devices, are still familiar 
to us. 

Some grandmother, who reads 
this, may remember the days 
when she bought horn button 
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moulds by the string, to be covered 
at home. Some middle-aged la- 
dies may remember the anxieties 
of the first attempts to cover such 
moulds — one of the most im- 
portant lessons given to the in- 
fant needle-woman. How many 
stitches went to the business of 
covering one mould! what coax- 
ing to stretch the cover smooth! 
what danger of ravelling oft at 
one point or another! what ruin 
if the thread broke! what deep 
stitches were necessary to make 
all secure! And now, by two 
turns of a handle, the covering is 
done to such perfection, that the 
button will last twice as long as of 
old, and dozens can be covered in 
a minute by one woman. ‘The one 
house we have mentioned sends 
out two thousand gross of shirt 
buttons per week; the gross con- 
sisting of twelve dozens. 

‘“‘ But what ofmetal?” thereader 
may ask. ‘Have shirt buttons 
anything to do with metal? ex- 
cept, mdeed, the wire rim of 
those shirt buttons which are 
covered with thread and which 
wear out in no time? When you 
talk of thirty-seven tons of metal, 
do you include wire?”’ No, we do 
not. We speak of sheet iron, and 
copper, and brass, used to maka 
shirt-buttons, and silk, and satin, 
and acorn, and sugar-loaf, and 
waistcoat buttons, and many more, 
besides those which show them- 
selves to be metal, 

Ilere are long rooms, large 
rooms, many rooms, devoted to 
the making an article so small as 
to be a very name for nothing~ 
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ness.. “J don't care a button,” 
we say: but, little as a button 
may be worth to us, one single 
specimen may be worth to the ma- 
nufacturer long days of toil and 
nights of care, and the gain or loss 
of thousands of pounds. We can 


the better believe it for havin, lars 
gone through those rooms. There;are busily at work. 
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young children gather up the cut 
circles. Little boys, ‘just out 
of the cradle,” range the paste- 
board circles, and pack them 
close, on edge, in boxes or trays; 
and girls, as young, arrange on a 
table the linen circles, small and 
larger. Meantime, the machines 
Some are 


we see range beyond range of;punching out the middle of the 


macltines — the punching, drill- 
ing, stamping machines, the po- 
lishing wheels, and all the bright 
and compact, and never-tiring 
apparatus which is so familiar a 
spectacle in Birmingham work- 
rooms. We sce hundreds of wo- 
men, scores of children, and a 
few men; and piles of the most 
desultory material that can be 
found anywhere, one would think 
— metal plates, coarse brown 
pasteboard, Irish linen, silk 
fringes, and figured silks of many 
colours and patterns. 

First, rows of women sit, each 
at her machine, with its handle in 
her right hand, and a sheet of thin 
iron, brass, or copper, in the 
other. Shifting the sheet, she 
punches out circles many times 
faster than the cook cuts out shapes 
from a sheet of pastry. The 
number cut out and pushed aside 
in aminute is beyond belief to 
those who have not seen it done. 
By the same method, the rough 
pasteboard is cut; and linen 
(double, coarse and fine) for shirt 
buttons; and silk and satin; — in 
short, all the round parts of all 
buttons. The remains are sold 

the foundries, and the rag- 
and the papermakers. Very 


round bits of iron, or copper, or 
oa eat to allow the cloth or 
inen within to protrude, so as to be 
laid hold of by the needle which 
is to sew on the button. This 
makes the back or underpart of 
the button. Another machine 
wraps the metal top of the button 
in cloth, turns down the edges, 
fixes in the pasteboard mould, 
and the prepared back, and closes 
all the rims, so as to complete the 
putting together of the five parts 
that compose the common Floren- 
tine button which may be seen on 
any gentleman's coat. It is truly 
a wonderful and beautiful appa- 
ratus; but its operation cannot 
well be described to those who 
have not seen it. Black satin 
waistcoat buttons, and flat and 
conical buttons covered with 
figured silks, are composed of si- 
milar parts, and stuck together, 
with all edges turned in, by the 
same curious process. Shirt-but- 
tons are nearly of the same make; 
but!, instead of two pieces of me- 
tal, for the back and front, there 
is only one; and that is a rim, with 
both edges turned down, so as to 
leave a hollow for the reception of 
the edges of all the three pieces 
of linen which cover the button. 
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A piece of fine linen, lined with 
a piece very stout and coarse, 
covers the visible part of the but- 
ton, and goes over the rim. A 
piece of middling quality is laid 
on behind: and, by the machine, 
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are at work all this time. Each 
has to be pierced with four holes; 
necessary, as we all know, for sew- 
ing on buttons which have to bear 
such a strain as these have. This 
vyiercing with four holes can be 


ull the edges are shut fast into the inflicted, by one woman, on fifteen 
hollow of the rim — the edges of| gross per hour. The forming the 


whichare, by the same movement, 
closed down nicely upon their 
contents, leaving the button so 
round, smooth, compact, and 
complete, that it is as great a mys- 
tery where the edges are all put 
away, as how the apple gets into 
the dumpling. No one would 
guess how neat the inside of the 
button is, that did not see it made. 
The rims are silvered as carefully 
as if they were for show. When 
struck from the brass or copper, 
and bent, they are carried to the 
yard, where an earnest elderly 


little cup in the middle of the but- 
ton, where the holes are, in order 
to raise the rim of the button from 
the surface of the dress, is called 
counter-sinking ; and that process 
has a machine to itself; one of 
the longrow of little engines which 
look almost alike, but which dis- 
charge various offices in this ma- 
nufacture, at once so small and so 
great. These buttons go down 
to the burnisher’s department in 
company with some which make 
a prodigious show at a very small 
cost the stage ornaments 


man, dressed in an odd suit of! which are professionally called 


green baize, stands at a stone 
table, with a bucket of stone ware, 
pierced with holes, in his hand, 
and troughs before him, contain- 
ing — the first, diluted aquafortis, 
andthe others, water. The bucket, 
half full of button rims, 1s dipped 
in the aquafortis bath, well shaken 
there, and then passed through 
successive waterings, finishing at 
the pump. Therims, now clean 
and bright, must be silvered. They 
are shaken and boulted (as a mil- 
ler would say), covered with amys- 
terious silvering powder, the con- 
stitution of which we were not to 
inquire into; and out they come, 
as white as so many teaspoons. 
‘Phus it is, too, with the brace- 
buttons, on which the machines 
Household Words. XII. 


“spangles.” Let no novice sup- 
pose that these are the little scales 
of excessively thin metal which 
are called spangles on dolls’ dress- 
es and our grand-mothers’ em- 
broidered shoes. These stage 
spangles are nearly an inch in 
diameter, cut out in the middle, 
and bent into a rim, toreflect light 
the better. In the Hippodrome 
they cover the boddices of prin- 
cesses, and stud the trappings of 
horses at a tournament; and in 
stage processions they make up a 
great part of the glitter. Of these, 
twenty-five thousand gross in a 
year are sent out by this house 
alone; a. fact which gives an 
overwhelming impression of the 
amount of stage decoration which 


11 
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must always be exhibiting itself folds in each row, and makes up 


in England. 

In our opinion, it was prettier 
to see these “spangles” burnished 
here than glittering on the stage; 
and, certainly, the brace-buttons 
we had been tracing out would 
never more be so admired as when 
they were brightening up at the 
wheel. The burnisher works his 
lathe with a treadle. The stone 
he uses is a sort of bloodstone, 
found in Derbyshire, which lasts 
a lifetime in use. Each button is 
picked up and applied: a pleasant 
twanging, vibrating tune — very 
like a Jew’s harp — comes from 
the flying wheel; the button is 
dropped — polished in half a se- 
cond; and another is in its place, 
almost before the eye can follow. 
Six or eight gross can thus be 
burnished in an hour by one work- 
man. If the brace-buttons are to 
have rims, or to be milled, or in 
any way ornamented, now is the 
time; and here are the lathes in 
which it is done. The workmen 
need to have good heads, as well 


as prastised hands; for, even in anj cause them to drop apart. 
article like this, society is full of 


fancies, and there may be a hun- 
dred fashions in a very short time; 
— anew one almost every week. 
These harping lathes, in a row, 
about their clean and rapid work, 


her packets as fast, probably, as 
human hands can doit. But this 
is a sort of work which one sup- 
poses will be done by machinery 
some (lay. 

Still, all this while, the long 
rows of machines on the counters, 
above and below, and on either 
hand, are at work, cutting, pier- 
cing, stamping, counter-sink- 
ing. We must go and see more 
of their work. Here is one sha- 
ping in copperthe nut of theacorn: 
another is shaping the cup. Disks 
of various degrees of concavity, 
sugar-loaves, and many other 
shapes, are dropping by thousands 
from the machines into the 
troughs below. And here is the 
covering or pressing machine 
again at work — here covering 
the nut of the acorn with green 
satin, and there casing the cup 
with green Florentine; and finally 
fitting and fastening them to- | 
gether, so that no ripening and 
loosening touch of time shall, as 
in the case of the natural acorn, 
This 
exquisite machinery was invented 
about eleven years ago, and is now 
patented by the Messrs. EHiott, in 
whose premises we are becoming 
acquainted with it. 

We have fastened upon the 


are perhaps the prettiest part of acorn button, because it is the 
the whole show. At the further pretticst; and, just now, before 
end of the apartment sits a woman everybody’s eyes, in shop, street, 
with heaps of buttonsandspangles, or drawing-room: butthe varieties 
and piles of square pieces of paper of dress-button are endless. Some 
before her. With nimble fingers carry a fringe; and the fringes 
she ranges the finished articles in come from Coventry. To orna- 
rows of half-a-dozen or more, ment others, the best skill of Spi- 
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ialfields is put forth. Ina corner 
of an up-stairs room there is a pile 
of rich silks and other fabrics, 
which seem to be out of place in a 
button manufactory, till we ob- 
serve that they are woven ex- 
pressly for the covering of but- 
tons. They have sprigs or circles, 
at regular distances. One woian 
passes the pee under a machine, 
which chalks out each sprig; and 
the next machine stamps out the 
chalked bit. This, again, 1s 
women’s and children’s work; and 
we find, on inquiry, that of the 
three or four hundred people em- 
ployed on these premises, nearly 
all are women and children. We 
saw few men employed, except in 
the silvering and burnishing de- 
partments. 

‘The most interesting and beauti- 
ful kind of button of all, however, 
depends upon the skillof men em- 
ployed elsewhere — the dic- 
. sinkers, of whom we have already 
given some news. There is a 
series of stamped buttons, gilt or 
silvered, which one may go and 
sce, as one would so many pic- 
tures; — that sort of badge called 
sporting buttons. Members of a 
hunt, or of any sporting associa- 
tion, distinguish themselves by 
wearing these pretty miniature 
pictures; here, a covey of par- 
tridges, with almost every feather 
indicated in the high finish; — 
there, a hound clearing a hedge; 
— now, agroup of huntsman and 
pack; — and again, a fishing-net 
meshing the prey ; or the listening 
stag or bounding fawn. In these 
small spevimens of art, the details 
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are as curious, the composition as 
skilful, the life of the living as 
vivid, and the aspect of the dead 
as faithful, as if the designer were 
busy on a wine-cup for a king, in- 
stead of a button for a sporting 
jacket. Here there must be a dead 


‘ground; there a touch of burnish; 


here a plain ground; there a 
plaided or radiating one; but 
everywhere the most perfect finish 
that talent-and care can give. 
There is surely something charm- 
ing in seeing the smallest things 
done so thoroughly, as if to re- 
mind the careless, that whatever 
is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. We no longer wonder 
as we did, that the button branch 
is one of the most advanced in the 
business of the die-sinker and me- 
dallist. 

Pearl buttons have their style 
of “ornamentation” too; but the 
die-sinker and professional de- 
signer have nothing to do with it. 
There is something more in the 
ornamenting of pearl buttons than 
the delicate work doye with the 
turning tools; — the circles, and 
stars, and dots, and exquisite 
milled edges, with which our com- 
mon pearl buttons are graced. At 
the manufactory we are shown 
drawers full of patterns; and, 
among those in favour with work- 
ing men are some with pearl 
centres, on which are carved, with 
curious skill, various devices; — 
a dog, or a bird, or some such 
pretty thing. These designs are 
notions of the workmen’s own. 

_ Lhe pearl button manufacture 
is the prettiest, after all; — the 
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prettiest of that family of produc- causing the head to seethe and 
tion. Perhaps the charm is in the roar, and the ears to ache, and the 
material, — the broad shell, which imprisoned breath to convulse the 
we know to have been, a while ago, frame; and then there was the 
at the bottom of the Indian seas. fear of sharks, and the dread spec- 
The rainbow light, which gleams tacle of wriggling and shooting 
from thesurface, seems to show to fishes, and who knows what other 
us the picture of where this shell sights! And then, the breath 
once was, and what was done about hastily snatched; and the fearful 
it. This is not from the Gulf of|plunge to be made again! And 
Mexico — this shell. Many come then must have followed the sale 
from thence; but this is of too to the Singapore merchant; and 
good a quality for those western the packing and shipping to Eng- 
seas. or is it from Manilla, land; and thelayingup in London, 
though the Manilla shells are very to gather an enormous price — 
fine. This comes from Singapore, the article being bought up by a 
and is of the best quality. T’o get few rich merchants — and the 
it, what toil and pains, what hopes journey to Birmingham, where the 
and fears, what enterprises and finest partof the shell is to be kept 
calculations have been undertaken for buttons, and the coarser part 
and undergone! What boatsful of sent on to Sheffield, to make the 
barbarians went out, amidst the handles of knives, paper-cutters, 
muttering and chanting of charms, and the like. 
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to the diving for the shells for our 
handling! How gently were they 
paddled over those deep clear 
seas, where the moon shines with 
a golden light, and sends her rays 
far down ypto the green depths 
which the diver is about to intrude 
upon! As the land-breeze came 
from stirring the forest, and brea- 
thing ever the rice-grounds, to waft 
the boats out to sea, the divers 
prepared for their plunge, each 
_ slinging his foot on the heavy 
“gtone which was to carry him 
' down, nine fathoms deep, to where 
_ his prey wasreposing below. Then 
there was the plunge, and the 
wrenching of the shells from the 
rocks, and putting them into the 
“~*~ gaist; andthe ascent, 

pressure of water, | 


Through such adventures has 
this broad shell gone, which we 
now hold in our hand. In the. 
middle is the seamed, imperfect 
Pe from which the fish was torn. 

rom that centre, all round to the 
thin edge, is the fine part which is 
to be cut into buttons. From that 
centre back to the joint is the 
ridgy portion which, with its knots, 
willserve for knife-handles. There 
is, perhaps, no harder substance 
known; and strong must be the 
machine that will cut it. It is 
caught and held with an iron grip, 
while the tubular saw cuts it in 
circles, a quarter of an inch fs 
more) thick. Some of the circles 
are an inch and ahalf in diameter ; 
others as small as the tiny buttons 
seen on baby-clothes. They are, 
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one by one, clutched by a sort of nothing to do with pearl buttons. 
pincers, and held against a re- The demand is steady and in- 


volving cylinder, to be polished 
with sand and oil. Then, each is 
fixed ona lathe, and turned, and 
smoothed; adorned with concen- 
{ric rings, or with stars, or leaves, 
or dots; and then corded or milled 
at the edges, with streaks almost 
too fine to be seen by the naked 
eye. The figures in the middle 
are to mask the holes by which 
the button is to be sewn on. Ina 
small depression, in the centre of 
the pattern, the holes are drilled 
by a sharp hard point which 
pierces the shell. The edges of 
the holes are sharp, as housewives 
well know. But for the cutting of 
the thread, in course of time, by 
these edges, pearl buttons would 
wear for ever. Now and then, the 
thin pierced bit in the middle 
breaks out; but, much oftenekpac 
button is lost by the cutting oft 
thread. ‘They last so long, how- 
ever, as to make us wonder how 
there can be any need of the vast 
numbers that are made. Birming- 
ham supplies almost the whole 
world. A very few are made at 
Sheffield; and that is all. In the 
United States, where the mer- 
chants can get almost any quantity 
of the shell, from their great trade 
with Manilla and Singapore, the 
buttons are not made. The Ame- 
ricans buy an incredible quantity 
from Birmingham. Many thou- 
sands of persons in this town are 
employed in the business; and 
one house alone sends out two 
thousand gross per week, and very 
steadily; for fashion has little or 





creasing; and it would increase 
much faster but for the restriction 
in the quantity of the material. 
The profit made by the manufac- 
turer is extremely small—so dear 
as the shell is. The Singapore 
shell was sold not many years ago 
at sixty-five pounds per ton; now, 
it cannot be had under one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds, ten 
shillings, per ton. The manufac- 
turer complains of monopoly. If 
this be the cause of the dearness, 
the evil will, inthe nature of things, 
be lessened before long. Time 
will show whether the shells are 
becoming ex like the furs 
of polar cou: We ventured 
to suggest, v ing round at 


the pile of ; yments, and 
the heaps lust that ac- 
cumulate ° ithes, that it 


seems @ pity vo waste all thi- ~~ 
fuse, seeing how valuable ¢ 

nure it would make, if mixed 

bone-dust or guano. The reply 
was, that it is impossible to crush 
a substance so hard; that there is 
no machine which will reduce | 
these fragments to powder, If so, 
some solvent will probably be 
soon found, which will act like, 
diluted sulphuric acid upon bones. — 
While we were discussing. this’ 
matter, and begging a pint or 
quart of the powder from under 
the lathes, to try a small agricul- 


tural experiment kman 
mentioned thaty¥ ced at 
Sheffield, a nei irmer 
used to come, ai nd at 
any inconvenien lf, to 
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purchase shell-powder, when 
allowed to fetch it, declaring it to 
be inestimable as a manure. Ina 
place like Birmingham, where the 
sweepings and scrapings of the 
floors of manufactories are sold 
for the sake of the metal dust that 
may have fallen, we venture to 
predictthat such heaps and masses 
of shell fragments as we saw, will 
not long be cast away as useless 
rubbish. If one house alone could 
sell two hundred and fifty tons of 
shell-refuse per year, what a quan- 
tity of wheat and roots might be 
produced from under the counters, 
as it were, of Birmingham work- 
shops! And we were told that such 
@ quantity would certainly be 


afforded. Such a sale may, in 
time, t-off against 
the e of the im- 


ported shell the smallest 

pearl button goes through nin 

ton pairs of hands before it is cuum- 
je, the piece from which it 1s 
may hereafter be simmering ir 
ie dissolving acid; and sinking 
» the ground, and rising again, 
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comfortable enough; and we saw 
no signs of ill-health among the 
wholenumber employed. The pro- 
prietor cares for them — for their 
health, their understandings, their 
feelings, and their fortunes; and 
he seems to be repaid by the spec- 
tacle of their welfare. 

The white pearl buttons are 
not the only ones made of shells 
from the Eastern seas. There is 
a sort called black, which to our 
eyes looked quiteas pretty, gleam- 
ing as it did with green and lilac 
colours, when moved in the light. 
This kind of shell comes from the 
islands of the Pacific. It is plenti- 
ful round Tahiti, and Hawaii, (as 
we now call Otaheite and Ow- 
hyhee). It is much worn by work- 
ing men, in the larger forms of 
buttons. We remember to have 
often seen it; but never to have 

‘what it was. 

e subsidiary concerns of 
wave large manufactories strike 
us by their importance, when on 
the spot, though we take no heed 
to them in our daily life. When 


, and green, as the blade of) the housewife has taken into use 
‘at, or swelling into the bulb of) the last of a strip of pearl buttons, 


eo ural Will not some one 
try! 

While this dust was bubbling 
out from under the turning-tools, 
and flying about before it settled, 
we had misgivings about thelungs 
of the workmen. But it seems 
there was ng need. The workman 


Ww g his art in the 
di s hehad worked 
th .-twenty years, 
al capital health; 
al ked stout and 


she probably gives to the children 
the bit of gay foil on which they 
were tacked, without ever think- 
ing where it came from, or how it 
happened to be there. The im- 
portation of this foil is a branch of 
trade with France. We cannot 
compete with the French in the 
manufacture of it. When we saw 
it in bundles — gay with all gaudy 
hues — we found it was an ex- 
pensive article, adding notably to 
the cost of the buttons, though its 
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sole use is to set off their trans- compensated, better even than 
lucent quality, to make them more most Frenchwomen, for its ab- 
tempting to the eye. sence, by insensible charms, and 

Ww e saw @ woman, in her own graces that defy equally criticism 
home, surrounded by herchildren, or classification. I was sallying 
tacking the buttons on their stiff|forth one morning as mas to 
paper, for sale. There was not transact — if I may be allowed the 
foil in this case between the stiff expression — my idleness, when, 

aper and the buttons, but a bril- after several fruitless calls upon 
bani blue paper, which looked al-. the cordon, I entered the Loge du 
most as well. This woman sews Concierge. I found Delphine “de- 
forty gross in a day. She could solated,” as she informed me, and 
formerly, by excessive diligence, in tears, as I could see for myself. 
sew fifty or sixty gross; but forty I was not long in eliciting the se- 
is her number now — anda large cretof her sorrow, which was com- 
number it is, considering that municated to me in the strictest 
each buttotedeas:to be picked up| confidence; — she had a lover — 





from the%ap before her, ranged: which is not unusual in other 
in its row@y’and tacked with two countries besides France; and 


stitches. this lover was a soldier, which in 
Herewe had better stop, though France is particularly usual. Like 
we have not told half that might many other gallant young fellows, 
be related on the subject of but- this soldier had a soul above five 
tons. It is vended: is it not? sous a-day, and lived as much 
that on that small pivot turnathe above that moderate income as 
fortune of such multitudes of men, kindness and credit would permit. 
women, and children, in somany His regiment had been J@tely 
parts of the world; that such in- ordered into the provinces, and 
dustry, and so many fine faculties, previously to his departure, Del- 
should be brought out and exer- phine, it seems, had administered 
cised by so small a thing as the to some pressing requirement by 
Button. a timely Noa. Ie was to return 
on the morrow, and Delphine did 
not know how to meet him, ee 
we 5 cause — because — she at last 

MY AUNT IN PARIS. said, reluctantly — because she 
DurtinG a residence in Parislast had been compelled to borrow the 
year, I found myself taking con- money in question upon the se- 
siderable interest in Mademoiselle curity of her only valuable pos- 
Delphine, the only daughter of|session — a bracelet — the love- 
the dirty little tailor who officiated | gift of the soldieg himself. To 
asmy porticr. Mademoiselle Del- meet him without Waring his gift, 
hine was not in the literal mean-/and in silence ,7#¥ Be impos- 
ing of the term beautiful; but she | sible; to conl t sho- wed 


penne teem stem 
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poet with it, although it had, the census returns. Her relatives 
een devoted to his use, would are of every grade; from the 
seem mean and mercenary; or, Montmorencies — who are at the 
what was immeasurably less to be present moment glowing again 
endured, commonplace. She had under ancestral titles of at least 
no other means of redeeming the six weeks’ standing — down to 
gift or accounting for its loss, and Monsieur Gougon, the chiffonnier, 
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was désolée accordingly. 


condemned to “pick up a liveli- 


This dismal tale called, of hood,” with no other title than 


course, for consolation. That the 
kind of consolation I administered 
was speedy and effectual, may be 
gathered from the immediate dis- 
appearance of all traces of desola- 
tion. Delphine was enchantée, and 
expressed herself in the super- 
Jatives which only akrenchwoman 
can muster on the shortest notice. 
I had roused her from desolation 
to ecstasy. She was enchanted 
and enraptured. I was noble and 
generous; my bounty would be 
forgotten never! 

“But,” I asked, “where am I to 
find this bracelet, which ts so ne- 


his prescriptive title — to what- 
ever he can find. It must not be 
supposed, however, that all of this 
numerous family are on the same 
degree of intimacy with the re- 
spected lady: the Montmorencies 
are a little too high, and the 
Gougons scarce edaie h enough, to 
take much notice of agp, She is 
principally cultivated J classes, 
ranging somewhere between the 
two extremes — a medium, cer- 
tainly, but one which can scarcely 
be described as the golden. To 
say that they have “expectations” 
fromthe old lady, seanline saying 





cessary for the preservation of little enough, considering the un- 


traggquillity between you and y: 
fame?” 


“It is at my Aunt’s,’ 


> was the 


“Your Aunt! Mercenary old 
lady! Surely she does not take in 
security when she helps lovers and 
relations out of their little dis- 
tresses?” 

Delphine smiled, and enlighten- 
ed my innocence by some expla- 
nations, which I will here enlarge 
upon for the benefit of the reader. 

My Aunt, it appears, belongs to 
a very large pally in Paris — a 

y as la 










fagpily , in f rge as the en- 
tire i ’ that city, and 
which incr par by year with 





certain nature of human hopes; 
but the fact is, there isno occasion 
to say anything of the kind. My 
Aunt, though she has a very large 
capital at{her command, is cer- 
tainly not generous. She was 
never known to leave anybod 

anything in her will, nor to nal 
them down into the country ona 
visit, nor out to dinner ona Sun- 
day, nor to behave handsomely at 
Christmas-time — fig the amiable 
aunts of most persons. All she 
will do for her relatives is, to lend 
them money; and then she takes 
very good care to be the gainer by 
the transaction, gor she lends only 
on the very best security — the 
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deposit of some article, of four 
times the value of the sum ad- 
vanced. Ina word, My Aunt in 
Paris is the very faithful and ap- 
oe spouse of My Uncle in 

ondon, with whose characteris- 
tics our readers have been already 
made familiar. Like My Uncle, 
she is visited by her relatives only 
when they want money; and, like 
My Uncle, she contrives to make a 
very good living by lending it to 
them. There is this difference, 
however, in what we may call the 
“constitution” of this worthy 
couple. My Uncle, in England, 
speculates on his own accodnt, 
and flourishes or fails, as the case 
may be, without responsibility to 
anybody but himself. My Aunt, 
in France, on the other hand, is 
set up by the Government, who 
takes upon itself the risk of the 
speculation. 

While noting the fact of My 
Uncle holding an analogous posi- 
tion to the lady in question, it is 
as well to state that My Aunt is 
no fanciful designation, induced 
by that circumstance. It is not 
a mere piece of pleasantry on the 
part of Delphine alone. Ask the 
student of the Quartier Latin — 
who has just accomplished the 
popular feat of spending his 
month’s allowance in ten days — 
as he marches gaily along towards 
the Mont de Picté; his watch 
ticking its adieux in his waistcoat 
pocket —“ Where are you going?” 
“To My Aunt’s!” will be the 
iayitable reply, delivered instinc- 
tively, and without any determined 
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the path of the grisette — who 
stitches ten hours a-day for a 
franc, and who every now and 
then finds herself, like her betters, 
living beyond her means — as she 
trips composedly (for no French- 
woman, under any circumstances, 
was ever known to be embarrass- 
ed), and address her with a simi- 
lar question: “Chez Ma Tante!” 
she will answer, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulder, and twinkle of 
the eye — in recognition of the 
playful nature of the designation, 
but with no idea of being under- 
stood literally. 

Ma Tante, in fact, is the great 
popular impersonation of this 
most popular institution. Ier 
origin, a8 an impersonation, 1s 
equally uncertain with that of 
My Uncle. Jt is not improbable, 
to be sure, that the two illustrious 
personages were the creation of 
some “iad wae” of the Medici 
family — some needy cadet whose 
relations kindly lent him money 
at fiftyjper cent. The designa- 
tions, considered as facetiw, have 
lecidedly a medieval look; and, 
as ajoke, My Uncle, at any rate, is 
most certainly middle-aged. 

I had engaged to procure the 
bracelet for Delphine; and half- 
an-hour after our conversation * 
found me on my way to our mutual 
relative. I had been duly supplied 
with the necessary authorisation 
— a large official form, printed 
upon yellow paper — not unlike a 
passport, but rather more impor- 
tant.in appearance, and guaranteed 
authentic by one of those imposing 


intention to be humorous. Cross signatures which none but French- 
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men can execute, and not all, even 
of Frenchmen, can read. The 
address indicated upon this por- 
tentous document was that of a 
branch office, where I speedily 
presented myself. It was not a 
shop, but strictly an office, having 
very much the appearance of a 
bank — that is to say, of a French 
bank. Behind a screen of wire- 
work, which separated the public 
from the private portion of the 
room, were seated the officials, 
grave, dignified, military-looking 
men, writing at their desks, and 
apparently in no hurry to attend 
to the wants of several persons 
who were patiently waiting to 
transact business with them. These 
last were principally women, old 
and young; some with mysterious 
bundles and anxious looks; others 
of a better (or perhaps worse) 
class, selecting rings from their 
jewelled fingers, carelessly hum- 
ming snatches from vaudevilles, 
and quite at their ease. 
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After taking a brief survey of 


the group, I, by good chance, 
caught the eye of oneof the clerks, 
or field-marshals, or whatever 
they may happen to be, who 
advanced with a military step 
across the room. Six words on 
either side settled the business. 
Monsieur could have the article 
he desired on the morrow, by 
application at the office. The 
morrow! if Delphine was already 
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office, and could not be reclaimed 
without certain formalities; but 
if Monsieur liked to go to the 
central office himself, the business 
could be arranged in a few hours. 
In that case, Monsieur would cer- 
tainly go. 

The most important formality 
required, was the payment of the 
sum of money originally advanced, 
in return for which, and my origi- 
nal yellow document, I reccived 
another official form, even more 
imposing and portentous than the 
last —- combining the solemnity 
of a will with the importance of a 
passport. This was signed, coun- 
tersigned, and pushed towards 
me through the Kittle gate in the 
wire-work, with an air which 
impressed me with a _ terrible 
sense of responsibility. J had 
not, indeed, quite recovered my 
self- possession, when I turned 
suddenly round, to find a musket, 
with fixed bayonet, presented at 
me. Istarted back. Had I done 
something wrong? Ohno! The 
assailant, innocent of any sort 
of attack upon me, was a woman. 
She marched into the place I had 
left, and placing her finger on the 
trigger, demanded of the official, 
in a gruff, your-money-or-your- 
life tone of voice — “Ten 
francs!” 

I thought the official decidedly 
prudent, when he at once ac- 
quiesced in the demand. The 


désolée, the morrow would find! Amazon instantly surrendered her 
her désesperée! But why could arms at discretion, and the money 
not the bracelet be reclaimed on 'was paid over to her, after she had 
the spot? Because every article duly satisfied the official that her 
deposited was sent to the central'husband was simply a gunsmith, 
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and was not a soldier pawning the 
property of the State. 

Leaving both sides satisfied 
with this honourable capitulation, 
T made the best of my way towards 
the central office, situated in a 
cross street somewhere between 
the Rue de Seine and the Rue du 
Bac. Thad no difficulty in finding 
it. The first person I addressed, 
directed me to a conspicuous 
building guarded by two sentries, 
surmounted byatri-colour ensign, 
and blazoned with the famous 
inscription — “Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité,’’ — which has since 
been shown to mean so very much. 
Over the Mont de Piété they had 
a certain suggestiveness of the 
benefit of which the philosophic 
borrower of 1852 is most tyranni- 
cally deprived. 

French sentries — unlike ing- 
lish ones, do know something about 
the buildings they mount guard 
over; and are not too sulky to 
communicate their knowledge. 
Accordingly, I was not surprised, 
when, in answer to my inquiry, 
one of the sentinels directed me 
across the court-yard, to the left, 
where a large door stands hospi- 
“bly open. All who enter here 
leave, not necessarily hope, but 
certainly comfort behind. The 
staircase is of rough timber, incon- 
venient, precipitous, dirty, and 
crazy, from constant use. Above 
stairs there is a slight change for 
the worse. A suite of rooms all 
opening into one another, all dirty, 
all close, and all crowded. 

In the first room two men were 
peering through two pigcon-holes 
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in the wall, like those of the 
money-takers at the theatres; 
and to prevent the confusion 
which would be caused by the 
rush of the miscellaneous mob, 
a space is barriered off, just suf- 
ficient to allow one person to pass 
at a time — an arrangement simi- 
lar to that at the pit of the London 
Opera on a crowded night, and 
such as is in use at the entrance to 
nearly all the French theatres. 

Notwithstanding this wise regu- 
lation, there is a great deal of 
confusion, caused by the efforts 
of everybody (everybody includes, 
perhaps, a couple of hundred) to 
be first. Yellow gloves are 
clutching convulsively, to check 
the ambition of blouses; rags and 
tatters, in their turn, are asserting 
the principles of Equality, which 
has here — and scarcely anywhere 
else, except at the Morgue—areal 
practical existence. But, although 
there is confusion enough, there 
is no quarrelling; everybody 1s 
good-humoured, and, if he cannot 
force his way, is contented to bide 
his time. Many a bloused and 
bearded operative may be seen 
pausing, perhaps, in his hot endea- 
vours, and with a courtly bow, 
worthy of the old Court of Louig 
the Fifteenth, making way for 
“alady.” Ifthese fine courtesies 
are really the “cheap defence 
of nations,’ France should be 
impregnable. 

For myself — not having the 
hardihood, in the first instance, 
to thrust myself into the mass — 
I waited patiently, thinking to let 
the crowd become thinned, and 
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to transact my business at my 
leisure. But, after half-an-hour’s 
ursuance of this policy, the idea 

egan to dawn upon me — as I 
watched the new comers, increa- 
sing in numbers and diminishing 
in patience — that, at this rate, 
I stood a chance of desolating 
Delphine four-and-twenty hours 
more. Seized with a sudden 
impulse, I made a dash for it; 
dislodged several free and inde- 
pendent citizens, with most deter- 
‘mined and exasperating courtesy ; 
and, finally, gained a place inside 
the barriers. Here I scrutinised 
those before me, in their negotia- 
tions with the officials; saw them 
stop at the first pigeon-hole, and 
exchange the grand yellow docu- 
ment for another of smaller 
dimensions, after the former had 
undergone a careful examination; 
then I followed their movements 
to the second pigeon-hole, where 
an exchange of the second paper 
for a piece of card, bearing a 
number, was effected —. each 
transaction being conducted with 
military precision, and by a per- 
son assuming all the grandeur 
of a General of Division, and the 
administrative dignity of a Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Having gone through these 
formalities — which included the 
payment of a certain small sum 
(at the first pigeon-hole), as inter- 


est on the loan — I was once more. 


free of the barrier. The number 
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department, I paused to observe 
the proceedings in that dedicated 
to habiliments, and miscellaneous 
articles. 

In the latter apartment, behind 
a counter, stood a person, who 
valled aloud various numbers in 
rotation, as the corresponding 
articles were brought up to him 
from some mysterious place at the 
back; “Quarante-cing!” he shout- 
ed, at the top of his voice. The 
person representing Forty-five 
stepped modestly forward. She 
was a young girl — a grisette, 
wearing a little cap. She ap- 
proaches the counter; on pre- 
senting her ticket, she receives 
some article tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, having all the appearance 
of a bonnet. The following day 
was Sunday. She was probably 
going to some /ele, or to the 
theatre, and was about to commit 
the hazardous impropriety of 
appearing like a grand lady, in a 
bonnet — an offence which a grand 
lady never forgives in a griselle; 
and by which all grisettes who 
sannot get bonnets will become 
her enemies for life. 

“(Juarante-six!”’ cries the offi- 
sial, calling the next person so 
suddenly as to cause Forty-five 
io drop her bundle, with its pre- 
tous contents. Forty-six comes 
ottering up; has nearly trodden 
Forty-five’s bonnet into a mis- 
shapen pancake; but, though an 
old man, steps adroitly aside, and 


on my ticket was the number of blunders against the counter to 


the article which I had to reclaim; 
but, before presenting it in the 
room devoted to the jewellery 


receive a ae of boots. Poor 
fellow! will he ever wear them 
out? As Quarante-six moves off, 
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Quarante-sept takes his place,|jewellery, and that which more 
almost before he is summoned; particularly concerns myself, 
a lively young gentleman, most there are fewer persons, and 
probably a student, who does not those are, for the most part, of 
whistle, as an Englishman would, a better class. 
but hums the stretia of Bellini’s There is no jostling; no calling 
Chorus of Priests; he receives a aloudof thenumbers: the persons 
paletét, which he carefully re- present transact their business 
moves from its wrapper, and puts whenever the opportunity arises, 
on, amidst the admiring smiles of decorously, without haste and 
the spectators. He is followed without noise. Ladies of elegant 
by a middle-aged woman, who carriage and gesture — contrasted 
“retires”? a warming-pan — the with stained and worn apparel — 
aspect of which domestic utensil may be seen, closely veiled, as if 
draws fresh smiles from the shrinking from notice or recogni- 
bystanders. More persons follow tion, claiming some trinket of a 
— men and women, of all ages, fashion long since out of date; 
of all degiees of poverty and of heirlooms, perhaps, and marriage 
every scale of pretension; the gifts, and pledges of friendship ; 
careworn and the timid, the reck- records of past scenes and sen- 
less and theprofligate; reclaiming sations, feelings flown, and of 
articles of every possible descrip- givers dead. ‘There is an old 
tion, of wearing apparel or house- man with white hair. His great- 
hold use; varying in value from: coat has fallen open and revealed 
some very minute number of,the cordon of the Legion of 
francs up to a hundred; beyond Honour. He has just concluded 
which latter sum My Aunt has no his negotiation with the official 
dealings. - at the counter, and bears away 
Meantime the expectants — with him a little locket, with a 
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careless, eager, anxious, hope- 
less, according to the respective 
numbers which they hold, and 
their consequent chances of satis- 
faction, speedy or remote — are 
awaiting their turns; some sitting 
tranquilly on the benches round 
the walls of the several rooms, 
others talking in groups; some 
few, strangers evidently to the 
place, and perhaps to the neces- 
sities which led them there, shun- 
ning observation in shy corners, 
or moodily pacing the corridors. 
In the next room, that devoted to 


ribbon attached. 

A young lady, clad in deep 
mourning, came next. She step- 
i hesitatingly up tothe counter. 

er eyes were fixed onthe ground, 
and she turned her face from the 
general gaze. I could scarcely 
catch a glimpse of her features, 
and her figure was concealedtin 
heavy and disguising garments. 
But her motions were full of grace, 
and even her voice excited at once 
the respectful attention of theman 
to whom she addressed herself. 
I did not hearthe few words which 
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were exchanged between them; Delphine had a general notion 
but I observed that she received that ourmutual relative was a very 
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a small morocco case, and, as she 
opened it for an instant, that it 
contained a cross, set with dia- 
monds, the cross of some foreign 
order. , 

How vulgar, compared to the 
manner of this young lady, was 
the demeanour of the flippant 
fashionable who followed her! 
The ring which she reclaimed, 
set dazzlingly with diamonds, 
she placed on her finger with a 
triumphant air, as so much added 
to her decorations. 

Meantime I am forgetting all 
about Delphine’s desolation, and 
the bracelet which is to be its 
cure. Musing and moralising, 
most unjustifiably, I twisted and 
tore my ticket. Never mind, it 
was still legible, and the official 
was disengaged. I assumed a 
business air, and stepped up to 
the counter. ‘T’wo minutes more, 
and my mission was accomplished. 
I pocketed the bracelet, and 
descended into the street. 

Musing on my way home upon 
things in general, including bra- 
celets, and soldiers, and desolated 
porters’ daughters, I came to the 
conclusion that I might have 
passed my morning less profitably 


experience. 


convenient person to borrow 
money from, and — voila tout! 
She judged of her simply as an 
individual, and from personal 
And Delphine was 
in the right. She very properly 
considered that she was not called 
upon to interest herself in any 
matter of mere public utility, 
especially when her so doing 
involved the comprehension of 
anything so distressing as statis- 
tics; — that her mission upon 
earth was merely to look pretty 
and to be amiable. 
**To what good uses can we put 

The wild weed-tlower that simply 

blows; 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 


— except, indeed, as Tennyson 
goes on to say, such a moral as 
people may find out for them- 
selves, according to their minds 
and moods. 

TFor'myself, however, not being 
so anxious as Delphine to pre- 
serve my bloom, and to keep off 
crows-feet, I did not scruple to 
inform myself as to some facts 
concerning the working of the 
system established by My Aunt. 

In the first place, I learned what 


than in paying a visit to My I shquld certainly have had no 


Aunt. 


chance of learning from Delphine 


My visit, however, had not — that the profits arising from 


altogether satisfied my curiosity, the transactions of the Mont de 
respecting the old lady. Made-| Piété are devoted to the aid of 
moiselle Delphine had told me the publi hospitals of Paris, 
something of her characteristics, which realise no inconsiderable 
andI had learned something more sum from this source. During 
on myownaccount, Mademoiselle the financial year of 1850, the 
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amount was four hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand eight hun- 
dred francs; being an increase 
of nearly sixty-two thousand nine 
hundred francs over the preceding 
rear. 

The profits of the two years — 
1849 and 1850 — amounted to 
eight hundred and seventy-four 
thousand francs; a sum which 
constitutes a new fact inthe annals 
of the institution — there being 
no previous instance of the profits 
of two consecutive years amounting 
respectively to four hundred 
thousand francs. Indeed, during 
a long period this amount has 
been attained only three times — 
in 1825, 1829, and 1841. Since 
the re-organisation of the Mont 
de Piété, in 1806, the year 1850 
has — after making every com- 
pensation — yielded the largest 
amount towards the benevolent 
objects to which its profits are 
devoted. 

_ The capital necessary for the 
maintenance of the institution is 
raised on debentures, bearing a 
small rate of interest. It appears 
that this capital had become con- 
siderably reduced in consequence 
of the death of several of the 
largest holders, whose heirs were 
not willing to continue the invest- 
ment. ‘To repair this deficiency, 
it was found necessary to raise the 
rate of interest paid to the holders, 
successively from three to three- 
and-a-half, and subsequently to 
four percent. This arrangement 
has been found successful. 

Loans from the Mont de Piété 
may be effected, either directly 
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at the central office, at the succur- 
sale, a sort of addition to the 
central office, established to meet 
the requirements of an _over- 
flowing clientelle — a “Pawn- 
brokery of Ease,” in fact — or at 
the auxiliary offices. The business 
may be negotiated personally — 
the most prevalent custom — or 
through the agency of commission- 
naires. During the period under 
review, the number of articles 
deposited were eight hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand four 
hundred and thirty; upon which, 
sums were advanced exceeding 
thirteen millions six hundred 
thousand francs. Including re- 
newals, however, the number of 
transactions were upwards of one 
million one hundred, which in- 
creased the sum total to twenty 
millions and a half of franes. 

This last amount exceeds by 
nearly amillion and ahalf of francs 
the products of the preceding 
year; and this increase of original 
transactions is accompanied by a 
proportionate decrease in the 
number of renewals. Bothof these 
facts are considered cheering 
signs by French political econo- 
mists. From the increase of ori- 
cinal transactions, they infer that 
the great bulk of the popes 
are in possession of a larger 
amount of personal and available 
property; and, from the decrease 
in renewals, that they have better 
means at their command for the 
redemption of their pledges. 
There is, certainly, no reason to 
argue from an increase in the 
number of loans an increase in 
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the necessities of the people; for, articles, four-fifths. In making 
anybody who knows anything of. the estimate, however, in the latter 
the habits of the more humble case, workmanship is not taken 
classes of the Parisians, will easily into consideration; the positive 
believe that in, perhaps, the majo- weight of the metal being the sole 
rity of cases, theloans areobtained guide. Articles not redeemed 
merely for purposes of luxury and within the year are sold, subject, 
amusement; that an ouvrier who however, as in England, to a claim 
should find himself without any for restoration of the surplus, if 
effects available as pledges, would made within three years. 

not, in all probability, be deprived My Aunt’s constitution partakes 
of anything so serious as his din- more of a benevolent nature than 


ner; but of his wine, perhaps, his 
féte, or his theatre. It is fair, 
therefore, to assume that these 
classes possess more property 
than hitherto. With regard to 
the decrease of renewals, the fact 
speaks for itself. The average 
amount of the separate sums lent, 
taking in the renewals, was seven- 
teen francs thirty-three centimes 
— a slight increase over the 
average of the preceding year. 
My Aunt’s balance sheet exhi- 
bits encouraging results, and these 
are attributed to the favourable 
terms on which the directors, 
during the last ten months, have 
been able to maintain their capi- 
tal. The rate of interest which 


they have paid to the holders of 


their securities during that period 
has not been more than three per 


that of My Uncle. My Uncle sets 
up in business for his own benefit. 

y Aunt is set up for the purpose 
of benefiting her borrowers; out 
of whose necessities she, never- 
theless, contrives to make no 
inconsiderable sum, which, we 
are bound to say, she does not 
spend upon herself. How far 
My Uncle would find it practi- 
cable or expedient to follow her 
example, is a question open to 
discussion. It is certain that 
in Ireland an institution after the 
model of that of My Aunt has 
not been attended with unmixed 
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cent. —a fact which they consider of the chiefest towns of Stafford- 
signally indicative of the degree shire, I find it to be by no means a 
of public confidence enjoyed by lively town. In fact it is as dull 
the institution. and dead a town as any one could 

The amount lent upon goods desire not to see. It seems as if 
deposited is thus regulated, in its whole population might be im- 
proportion to their value: — for prisoned in its Railway Station. 
goods, that can be preserved, The Refreshment-Room at that 
two-thirds of their estimated value Station is a vortex of dissipation 
are advanced; on gold and silver compared with the extinct town- 
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inn, the Dodo, in the dull High 
Street. 

Why High Street? Why not 
rather Low Street, Flat Street, 
Low-Spirited Street, Used-up 
Street? Where are the people who 
belong to the High Street? Can 
they all be dispersed over the face 
of the country, seeking the un- 
fortunate Strolling Manager who 
decamped from the mouldy little 
Theatre last week, in the begin- 
ning of his season (as his play-bills 
testify), repentantly resolved to 
bring him back, and feed him, and 
be entertained? Or, can they all 
be gathered to their fathers in the 
two old churchyards near to the 
High Street — retirement into 
which churchyards appears to be 
a mere ceremony, there is so very 
little life outside their confines, 
and such small discernible diffe- 
rence between being buried alive 
in the town, and buried dead in 
the town tombs? Over the way, 
opposite to the staring blank bow 
windows of the Dodo, are a little 
iron-monger’s shop, a little tailor’s 
shop (with apicture ofthe Fashions 
in the small window and a bandy- 
legged baby on the pavement 
staring at it) — a watchmaker'’s 
shop, where all the clocks and 
watches must be stopped, I am 
‘sure, for they could never have 
the courage to go, with the town 
in general, and the Dodo im parti- 
cular, looking at them. 
Miss Linwood, erst of Leicester 
Square, London, thou art welcome 
here, and thy retreat is fitly 
chosen! I myself was one of the 
last visitors to that awful store- 

Household Words. XIE, 
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house of thy life’s work, where an 
anchorite old man and woman 
took my shilling with a solemn 
wonder, and conducting me to a 
gloomy sepulchre of needlework 
dropping to pieces with dust and 
age and shrouded in twilight at 
high noon, left me there, chilled, 
frightened, and alone. And now, 
in ghostly letters on all the dead 
walls of this dead town, I read thy 
honoured name, and find that thy 
Last Supper, worked in Berlin 
Wool, invites inspection as a 
powerful excitement! 

Where are the people who are 
bidden with so much cry to this 
feast of little wool? Where are 
they? Who are they? They are 
not the bandy-legged baby study- 
ing the fashions in the tailor’s 
window. They are not the two 
earthy ploughmen lounging out- 
side the saddler’s shop, in the stiff 
square where the Town Hall 
stands, hke a brick and mortar 
private on parade. They are not 
the landlady of the Dodo in the 
empty bar, whose eye had trouble 
in it and no welcome, when Lasked 
for dinner. They are not the 
turnkeys of the Town Jail, look- 
ing out of the gateway in their 
uniforms, as if they had locked up 
all the balance (as my American 
friends would say) of the inha- 
bitants, and could now rest 4a 
little. They are not the two dusty 


Shade of millers in the white mill down by 


the river, where the great water- 

wheel goes heavily round and 

round, like the monotonous days 

and nights in this forgotten'place. 

Then who are they, for there is no 
19. 
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one else? No; this deponent 


maketh oath and saith that there 


is no one else, save and except the 


waiter at the Dodo, now laying 
the cloth. I have paced the streets, 
and stared at the houses, and am 
come back to the blank bow 
window of the Dodo; and the 
town clocks strike seven, and the 
reluctant echoes seem to Cry, 
“Don’t wake us!” and the bandy- 
legged baby has gone home to 
bed 


If the Dodo were only a gre- 
garious bird — if it had only some 
confused idea of making a com- 
fortable nest — I could hope to 
get through the hours between 
this and bed-time, without being 
consumed by devouring me- 
lancholy. But, the Dodo’s habits 
are all wrong. It provides me 
with a trackless desert of sitting- 
room, with a chair forevery day in 
the year, a table for every month, 
and a waste of sideboard where a 
lonely China vase pines in a corner 
for its mate long departed, and 
will never make a match with the 
candlestick in the opposite corner 
if it live till Doomsday. The Dodo 
has nothing in the larder. Even 
now, I behold the Boots returning 
with my sole in a piece of paper; 
and with that portion of my dinner, 
the Boots, perceiving me at the 
blank bow window, slaps his leg 
as he comes across the road, pre- 
tending it is something else. The 
Dodo excludes the outer air. When 
I mount up to my bed-room, a 
smell of sles: and flue gets 
lazily up my nose likesleepy snuff. 
The loose little bits o 
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writhe under my tread, and take 
wormy shapes. I don’t know the 
ridiculous man in the looking- 
glass, beyond having methim once 
or twice in a dish-cover — and I 
can never shave jim to-morrow 
morning! The Dodo is narrow- 
minded as to towels; expects me 
to wash on a freemason’s apron 
without the trimming; when fase 
for soap, givesme a stony-hearted 
something white, with no more 
lather in it than the Eloin marbles. 
The Dodo has seen better days, 
and possesses interminable stables 
at the back — silent, grass-grown, 
broken-windowed, horseless. 

This mournful bird can fry a 
sole, however, which is much. Can 
cook a steak, too, which is more. 
I wonder where it gets its Sherry ! 
If I were to send my pint of wine 
to some famous chemist to be 
analysed, what would it turn out 
to be made of? It tastes of pepper, 
sugar, bitter almonds, vinegar, 
warm knives, any flat drink, and a 
little brandy. Would it unman a 
Spanish exile by reminding him of 
his native land at all? I think not. 
If there really be any townspeople 
out of the churchyards, and if a 
caravan of them ever do dine, 
with a bottle of wine per man, In 
this desert of the Dodo, it must 
make good for the doctor next 
day ! 

Where was the waiter born? 
How did he come here? Has he 
any hope of getting away from 
here? Does he ever receive a 
letter, or take a rideupon the rail- 
way, orsee anything but the Dodo? 


carpet Perhaps he has seen the Berlin 
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Wool. He appears to have a si- 
lent sorrow on him, and it may be 
that. He clears the table; draws 
the dingy curtains of the great 
bow window, which so unwillingly 
consent to meet, that they must be 
pinned together; leaves me by the 
{ire with my pint decanter, and a 
little thin funnel-shaped wine- 
elass, anda plate of pale biscuits 
—in themselves engendering de- 
speration. 

No book, no newspaper! I left 
the Arabian Nights in the railway 
carriage, and have nothing to read 
but Bradshaw, and “that way 
madness lies.” Remembering 
what prisoners and shipwrecked 
mariners have done to exercise 
their minds in solitude, I repeat 
the multiplication table, the pence 
table, and the shilling table: which 
are all thetablesI happen to know. 
What if I write something? The 
Dodo keeps no pens but steel 
pens; and those I always stick 
through the paper, and can turn 
to no other account. 

What am I to do? Even if I 
could have the bandy-legged baby 
knocked up and brought here, I 
could offer him nothing but sherry, 
and that would be the death of 
him. He would never hold up his 
head again if he touched it. I 
can’t go to bed, because I have 
conceived a mortal hatred for my 
bedroom; and I can’t go away be- 
cause there is no train formy place 
of destination until morning. To 
burn the biscuits will be but a 
fleeting joy; still it is a temporary 
relief, and here they go on the 
fire! Shall I break the plate? 
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First let me look at the back, and 
see who made it. COPELAND. 
Copeland! Stop amoment. Was 
it yesterday I visited Copeland’s 
works, and saw them making 
plates? In the confusion of tra- 
velling about, it might be yester- 
day or it might be yesterday 
month; but I think it was yester- 
day. Lappealtothe plate. The 
plate says, decidedly, yesterday. 
I find the plate, as I look at it, 
growing into a companion. 

Don’t you remember (says the 
plate) how you steamed away, 
yesterday morning, in the bright 
sun and the east wind, along the 
valley of the sparkling Trent? 
Don’t you recollect the many 
kilns you flew past, looking like 
the bowls of gigantic tobacco 
pipes, cut short off from the stem 
and turned upside down? And the 
fires — and the smoke — and the 
roads made with bits of crockery, 
as if all the plates and dishes in 
the civilised world had been Mac- 
adamized, expressly for the la- 
ming of allthe horses? Of course 
Ido! 

And don’t you remember (says 
the plate) how you alighted at 
Stoke — a picturesque heap of 
houses, kilns, smoke, wharfs, ca- 
nals, and river, lying (as was most 
appropriate) in a basin — and 
how, after climbing up the side 
of the basin to look at the pro- 
spect, you trundled down again at 
a walking-match pace, and straight 

roceeded to my father’s, Cope- 
and’s, where the whole of my fa- 
mily, high and low, rich and poor, 
are turned out upon the world 
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from our nursery and seminary, face), and all ina violent state of 
covering some fourteen acres of|ague with their teeth for ever 
ground? Anddon’t you remember chattering, and their bodies for 
what we epring from: — heaps of ever shivering? And as to the flint 
Jumps of clay, partially prepared again, isn’t it mashed and molli- 
and cleaned in Devonshire and fied and troubled and soothed, 
Dorsetshire, whence said clay exactly asrags are in a paper-mill, 
principally comes — and hills of until it is reduced to a pap s0 fine 
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flint, without which we should 
want our ringing sound, and 
should never be musical? And as 
to the flint, don’t you recollect 
that it is first burnt in kilns, and is 
then laid under the four iron feet 
of a demonslave, subject to violent 
stamping fits, who, when they 
come on, stamps away insanely 


that it contains no atom of “grit” 
perceptible to the nicest taste? 
And as to the flint and the clay to- 
gether, are they not, after all this, 
mixed in the proportion of five of 
clay to one of flint, and isn’t the 
compound — known as “slip” — 
run Into oblong troughs, where its 
superfluous moisture may eva- 


with his four iron legs, and would porate; and finally, isn’t it slap- 
crush all the flint in the Isle of ped and banged and beaten and 
Thanetto powder, without leaving patted and kneaded and wedged 


off? And as to the clay, don’t you 
recollect how it is put into mills or 
teazers, and is sliced, and dug, 
and cut at, by endless knives, 
clogged and sticky, but persistent 
— and is pressed out of that 
machine through a square trough, 
whose form it takes — and is cut 
off in square lumps and thrown 
into a vat, and there mixed with 
water, and beaten to a pulp by 
paddle-wheels — and is then run 


and knockéd about like butter, 
until it becomes a beautiful grey 
dough, ready for the potter’s use ? 

In regard of the potter, popu- 
larly so called (says the plate), 
you don’t mean to say you have 
forgotten that a workman called a 
Thrower is the man under whose 
hand this grey dough takes the 
shapes of the simpler household 
vessels as quickly as the eye can 
follow? Yeu don’t mean to say 


into a rough house, all rugged you cannot call him up before 
beams and ladders splashed with you, sitting, with his attendant 
white, — superintended by Grind- woman, at his potter’s wheel — a 
off the Miller in his working disc about the size of a dinner 
clothes, all splashed with white, plate, revolving on two drums 
— where it passes through no end slowly or quickly as he wills — 
of machinery-moved sieves all who made you a complete break- 
splashed with white, arranged in fast set for a bachelor, as a pood- 
an ascending scale of fineness humoured little off-hand joke? 
foomn so fine, that three hundred You remenwer how he took up as 

wreads cross each other ina much dough as he wanted, and, 

‘square inch of their sur- throwing it on his wheel, in a mo- 
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ment fashioned it into a teacup —' being made in moulds; and how 


caught up more clay and made a 
saucer — a larger dab and whirled 
it into a teapot — winked at a 
smaller dab and converted it into 
the lid of the teapot, accurately 
fitting by the measurement of his 
eye alone — coaxed a middle- 
sized dab for two seconds, broke 
it, turned it over at the rim, and 
made a milkpot — laughed, and 
turned out a slop-basin — cough- 
ed, and provided for the sugar? 
Neither, | think, are you oblivious 
of the newer mode of making 
various articles, but especially 
basins, according to which im- 
provement a mould revolves in- 
stead of a disc? For you must re- 
member (says the plate) how you 
saw the mould of a little basin 
spinning round and round, and 
how the workman smoothed and 
yressed a handtul of dough upon 
it, and how with an instrument 
called a profile (a piece of wood, 
representing the profile of a 
basin’s foot) he cleverly scraped 
and carved the ring which makes 
the base of any such basin, and 
then took the basin off the lathe 
like a doughey skull-cap to be 
dried, and afterwards (in what is 
called a green state) to be put into 
a second lathe, there to be finish- 
ed and burnished with a steel 
burnisher? And as to moulding in 
general (says the plate), it can’t 
be necessary for me to remind you 
that all ornamental articles, and 
indeed all articles not quite cir- 
cular, are made in moulds. For 
you must remember how you saw 
the vegetable dishes, for example, 


the handles of teacups, and the 
spouts of teapots, and the feet of 
tureens, and so forth, are all made 
in little separate moulds, and are 
each stick on to the body cor- 
porate, of which it is destined to 
form a part, with a stuff called 
“slag,” as quickly as you can re- 
collect it. Further, you learnt — 
you know you did — in the same 
visit, how the beautiful sculptures 
in the delicate new material called 
Parian, are all constructed in 
moulds; how, into that material, 
animal bones are ground up, 
because the phosphate of lime 
contained in bones makes it 
translucent; how everything is 
moulded, before going into the 
fire, one-fourth larger than it is 
intended to come out of the fire, 
because it shrinks in that propor- 
tion in the intense heat; how, 
when a figure shrinks unequally, 
it is spoiled — emerging from the 
furnace a mis-shapen birth: a big 
head anda little body or a little 
head and a big body, or a Quasi- 
modo with long arms and short 
legs, or a Miss Biffin with neither 
legs nor arms worth mentioning! 

And as to the Kilns, in which 
the firing takes place, andin which 
some of the more precious articles 
are burnt repeatedly, in various 
stages of their process towards 
completion, — as to the Kilns 
(says the plate, warming with the 
recollection), if you don’t re- 
member THEM with a horrible in- 
terest, what did you ever go to 
Copeland’s for? When you stood 
inside of one of those inverted 
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bowls of a Pre-Adamite tobacco- 
pipe, looking up at the blue sky 
through the open top far off, as 
you might have looked up froma 
well, sunk under the centre of the 

avement of the Pantheon at 
tome, had you the least idea 
where you were? And when you 
found yourself surrounded, in that 
dome-shaped cavern, by in- 
numerable columns of an unearth- 
ly order of architecture, support- 
ing nothing, and squeezed close 
together as if a Pre-Adamite Sam- 
son had taken a vast Hall in his 
arms and crushed it into the 
smallest possible space, had you 
the least idea what they were? 
No (says the plate), of course not! 
And when you found that each of 
those pillars was a pile of ingeni- 
ously made vessels of coarse clay 
— called Saggers —looking, when 
separate, like raised-pies for the 
table of the mighty Giant Blun- 
derbore, and now all full of va- 
rious articles of pottery ranged in 
them in baking order, the bottom 
of each vessel serving for the 
cover of the one below, and the 
whole Kiln rapidly filling with 
these, tier upon tier, until the last 
workman should have barely room 
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standing in one of those Kilns 
nearly full, and seeing a free crow 
shoot across the aperture a-top, 
and learning how the fire would 
wax hotter and hotter by slow de- 
grees, and would cool similarly 
through a space of from forty to 
sixty hours, did no remembrance 
of the days when human clay was 
burnt, oppress you? Yes, I think 
so! I suspect that some fancy of 
a fiery haze and a shortening 
breath, and a growing heat, and a 
gasping prayer; and a figure in 
black interposing between you 
and the sky (as figures in black 
are very apt to do), and looking 
down, before it grew too hot to 
look and live, upon the Heretic in 
is edifying agony — I say I sus- 
pect (says the Plate) that some 
such fancy was pretty strong upon 
you when you went out into the 
air, and blessed God for the bright 
spring day and the degenerate 
times! 

After that, Ineedn’t remind you 
what a relief it was to see the sim- 
plest process of ornamenting this 
“biscuit” (as it is called when 
baked) with brown circles and 
blue trees— converting it. into the 
common crockery-ware that is ex- 


to crawl out, before the closing of) ported to Africa, and used in cot- 
the jagged aperture in the wall tages at home. For (says the 
and the kindling of the gradual Plate) I am well persuaded that 
fire; did you not stand amazed to you bear in mind how those parti- 
think that all the year round these cular jugs and mugs were once 
dread chambers are heating, white more set upon a lathe and put in 
hot — and cooling— and filling — motion; and how a man blew the 
and emptying ~ and being brick- brown colour (having a strong na- 
2d up — and broken open — hu- tural affinity with the material in 
nanly speaking, for ever and that condition) on them from a 
aver? To be sure you did! And blow-pipe as they twirled; and 
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how his daughter, with a common 
brush, dropped blotches of blue 
upon them in the right places; and 
how, tilting the blotches upside 
down, she made them run into 
rude images of trees, and there an 
end. 

And didn’t you see (says the 
Plate) planted upon my own 
brother that astounding blue 
willow, with knobbed and gnarled 
trunk, and foliage of blue ostrich 
feathers, which gives our family 
the title of ‘willow pattern?” 
And didn’t you observe, trans- 
ferred upon him at the same time, 
that blue bridge which spans no- 
thing, growing out from the roots 
of the willow, and the three blue 
Chinese going over it into a blue 
temple, which has a fine crop of 
blue bushes sprouting out of the 
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soap and water? Wasn’t the paper 
impression daintily spread, by a 
light aneerad damsel (you know 
you admired her!), over the sur- 
face of the plate, and the back of 
the paper rubbed prodigiously 
hard — with a long tight roll of 
flannel, tied up like a round of 
hung beef — without so much as 
ruffling the paper, wet as it was? 
Then (says the Plate), was not the 
paper washed away with a sponge, 
and didn’t there appear, set off 
upon the plate, tis identical piece 
of Pre-Raphaelite blue distemper 
which you now behold? Not to be 
denied! I had seen all this — and 
more. I had been shown, at 
Copeland’s, patterns of beautiful 
design, in faultless perspective, 
which are causing the ugly old 
willow to wither out of public fa- 


roof; and a blue boat sailing vour; and which, being quite as 
above them, the mast of whichis cheap, insinuate good wholesome 
burglariously sticking itself into natural art into the humblest 
the foundations of a blue villa, households. When Mr. and Mrs. 
suspended sky-high, surmounted Sprat have satisfied their material 


by alump of bluerock, sky-higher, 
and a couple of billing blue birds, 
sky -highest — together with the 
rest of that amusing blue land- 
scape, which has, in deference to 
our revered ancestors of the Ce- 
rulean Empire, and in defiance of 
every known law of perspective, 
adorned millions of our family 
ever since the days of platters? 
Didn't you inspect the copper- 
plate on which my pattern was 
deeply engraved? Didn’t you per- 


tastes by that equal division of 
fat and lean which has made their 
ménage immortal; and have, after 
the elegant tradition, “licked the 
platter clean,” they can — thanks 
to modern artists in clay — feast 
their intellectual tastes upon ex~ 
cellent delineations of natural ob- 
jects. 

This reflection prompts me to 
transfer my attention from the 
blue plate to the forlorn but cheer- 
fully painted vase on the side- 


ceive an impression of it taken in board. And surely (says the Plate) 
cobalt colour at a cylindrical you have not forgotten how the 
press, upon a leaf of thin paper, outlines of such groups of flowers 
streaming from a plunge-bath of as you see there, are printed, just 
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as I was printed, and are after-, 


wards shaded and filled in with 
metallic colours by women and 
girls? As to the aristocracy of our 
order, made of the finer clay — 
porcelain peers and peeresses ; — 
the slabs, and panels, and table 
tops, and tazze; the endless no- 
bility and gentry of dessert, break- 
fast, and tea services; the gemmed 
perfume-bottles, and scarlet and 
gold salvers; you saw that they 
were painted by artists, with me- 
tallic colours laid on with camel- 
hair pencils, and afterwards 
burnt in. 

And talking of burning in (says 
the Plate), didn’t you find that 
every subject, from the willow- 
pattern to the landscape after 
Turner — having been framed 
upon clay or porcelain biscuit — 
has to be glazed? Of course, you 
saw the glaze — composed of va- 
rious vitreous materials — laid 
over every article; and of course 
you witnessed the close imprison- 


ment of each piece 1n saggers upon . 


the separate system rigidly en- 
forced by means of fine-pointed 
earthenware stilts placed between 
the articles to prevent the slight- 
est communication or contact. 
We had in my time — and I sup- 

ose it is the same now— fourteen 

ours firing to fix the glaze and to 
make it “run” all over us equally, 
so as to put a good shiny and un- 
scratchable surface upon us. 
Doubtless, you observed that one 
sort of glaze — called printing- 
body — is burnt into the better 
sort of ware before it is printed. 


Upon this you saw some of the, 
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finest steel engravings transferred, 
to be fixed by an after glazing — 
didn’t you? Why, of course you 
did! 

Of course I did. Thad seen and 
lhe: everything that the plate 
recalled to me, and had beheld 
with admiration how the rotatory 
motion which keeps this ball of 
ours in its place in the great 
scheme, with all its busy mites 
upon it, was necessary throughout 
the process, and could only be 
dispensed with in the fire. So, 
listening to the plate’s reminders, 
and musing upon them, I got 
through the evening after all, and 
went to bed. J made but one sleep 
of it — for which | have no doubt 
Iam also indebted to the plate — 
and left the lonely Dodo in the 
morning, quite at peace with it, 
before the bandy-legged baby 
was up. 
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In the year 1810, in the town 
of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, 
a child was born to a pair named 
Fuller, whom they christened Mar- 
garet. The father was a lawyer 
— ashrewd, severe man; ‘a cha- 
racter,” as the daughter says, 
‘quite of the common sort.” He 
was, however, a Classical scholar, 
with a taste for the poets of 
Queen Anne’s time; though, even 
in literature, a man of business. 
Margaret, he determined, should 
be a youthful prodigy. At six 
years oldshe could read Latin; and 
she afterwards became thoroughly 
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proficient in that tongue, as well 
as in the Greek. Hexameters had 
neither mystery nor terrors for 
her; and the oldest “Dux” in the 
Westminster School would have, 

robably, found her a match for 
fim with such missiles. Her father, 
when dealing with her, was all 
method and precision; but she 
describes her own character as 
having been “fervent, and dis- 
posed to infatuation and _ self- 
forgetfulness.” All this, however, 
failed to give her a distaste for 
study. At eight years old, she 
found a copy of Shakespeure, and 
greedily devoured it; twice in- 
curring her father’s anger for 
being found reading it on a 
Sunday. 

At the age of thirteen, Margaret 
Fuller was so advanced in mental 
development, that she took her 
place in society as a full-grown 
woman. At fifteen, she gave the 
following account of her manner 
of passing the day: — “I rise a 
little before five, walk an hour, 
and then practise on the piano till 
seven; when we breakfast. Next, 
I read French — Sismondi’s ‘/.i- 
terature of the South of Europe’ 


— till eight; then two or three — 


lectures in ‘Brown’s Philosophy.’ 
From half-past nine till twelve I 
study Greek; when I recite, and 
practise again till dinner, at two. 
sometimes, if the conversation is 
very agreeable, I lounge for half- 
an-hour over the dessert, though 
rarely so lavish of time. Then, 
when I can, I read two hours in 
Italian. At six, I walk or take a 
drive. Before going to bed, I 
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play or sing for half-an-hour or 
so; and, about eleven, retire, to 
write a little while in my journal, 
exercises on what I have read, or 
a series of characteristics, which 
I am filling up, according to 
advice.”” She was already famous 
for her conversation. She satirised 
her own sex, and they kept aloof 
from her. At nineteen, there was 
searcely a book of note, in the 
Spanish, French, or Italian lan- 
guages, which she had not read 
and thoroughly mastered. She 
soon after studied German, and 
devoured all its writers in prose, 
poetry, and metaphysics. 

Kant and Novalis were among 
her favourites; if we may judge 
from her journal, which contains 
plentiful records of her “inner 
life,” “spiritual struggles,” ‘“self- 
wrestlings,” “appointed tasks,” 
and “other things caviare to the 
general.” The “ Boston School,” 


or “Frogpondians”’ (as a are 
called in the American dialect), 


of which Mr. Emerson is the chief, 
took hertoitself; andsheacquired 
the art of making a profound 
thought look profounder, by only 
half expressing it. 

The person of Margaret Fuller 
is described as being rather under 
the middle height, extremely 
plain, with a trick of opening 
and shutting her eyelids, and a 
nasal tone of voice, which repel- 
led. Mr. Emerson was decidedly 
repelled. He said to himself, 
“We shall never get far.” But 
she quizzed him, and flattered 
hin, and disputed with him, until 
he admitted that it was impossible 
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to hold out against such an urgent 
assault. He was speedily drawn 
into the circle of, her friends; 
whom, with meek resignation, he 
says, “she wore like a necklace.” 
Meanwhile, her industry in study 
was immense. 


In 1843, she was editor of the 
“Dial,” an American Quarterly 
Review. In 1844 she removed 
to New York, and endeavoured to 
arouse the ladies of that city with 
lectures to them, exclusively, on 
“The Family,” “The School,” 
“Society,” and “Literature.” She 
afterwards published ‘* Women in 
the Nineteenth Century,” in which 
she demanded for her sex the 
fullest recognition of social and 
political equality. One of her 
male friends innocently remarks, 
however, that, while she demanded 
absolute equality for women, she 
exacted a deference from men to 
women, entirely inconsistent with 
that requirement. Poor, unsus- 
pecting, male frierfti! As time 


wore on, he acknowledges himself” 


drawn irresistibly into the general 
current; or, to use the other gen- 
tleman’s metaphor, strung upon 
her necklace. 


Heralded by her reputation as 

a scholar and talker, and con- 
tinually before the public, as a 
writer, in New York she became 
the centre of attraction. All per- 
sons were curious to see her; but 
her admirers state that most 
e-°omed repelled, by what looked 
2 conceit, pedantry, and a harsh 
 -f criticism; while, on her 

1e seemed to regard those 
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around her as frivolous, super- 
ficial, and conventional. 

In 1846, Margaret Fuller came 
to England, and quizzed English 
society and English writers. In 
Paris, she visited the famous Ma- 
dame Dudevant, otherwise George 
Sand, and found her smoking the 
little cigarette, of which all the 
world has heard. She states that 
she never liked a woman better 
than the female George, and gives 
some reasons for her affection, 
which would seem to few people 
reasons for liking anybody. At 
Boulogne, she said, “ All women 
should love that city; for there 
the intelligence of women had 
been cherished.” Both in France 
and Italy, she saw most of the 
noted men, literary and scientific, 
and discoursed with them, freely, 
in their own tongue. In Rome, 
she wrote, with outrageous mo- 
desty, “Among the famous women, 
I find none with so comprehen- 
sive a head, or such fine instincts, 

99 
We can afford to see the little 
weaknesses in Margaret Fuller’s 
character. As we draw near the 
end of her brief career, we find 
them cast into the proper shade 
by her untiring energy and un- 
doubted genius. Very touching 
is the account she has written of 
her youth—her childish reflexions 
when the shadow of death first 
darkened their household — and 
that singularly early application 
to study, and severe discipline, 
which contributed to form a 
character so peculiar. She was 
in Rome in the midst of the revo- 
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lutionary scenes of 1848 — during 
the murder of Count Rossi, anc 
expulsion of the Pope, and while 
cries of “Morte ai Cardinali!” 
“Morte ai Jesuiti!’’ were loudest 
and most earnest. From the 
window of her loggia she witness- 
ed the famous sortie of Garibaldi, 
when the French were driven back 
with the loss of a thousand men. 
It wasonaSunday. The French 
threw rockets into the city, one 
of which burst in the courtyard 
of the hospital, just as she arrived 
there, to pul her duties as Re- 
golatrice, or attendant upon the 
wounded; for which office she 
had volunteered her services. 
She went daily to the hospital, 
and though she suffered — for 
she had no idea, before, how ter- 
rible were gunshot wounds and 
wound-fever — she found a plea- 
sure in her task. Many of the 
sufferers, especially among the 
Lombards, were among the flower 
of the Italian youth. As they 
began to get better, she carried 
them books and flowers, and they 
read and talked together. 
During the siege of three 
months, she remained shut up in 
the city; for she had now other 
ties to bind her to Rome. An 
Italian nobleman, the Marquis 
D’Ossoli, had met her by chance 
in the Church of St. Peter’s, in 
the spring of 1847: an accident 
brought them into conversation. 
Margaret had become separated 
from her friends in the Church; 
and the Marquis, seeing her to be 
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gone, no vehicle was at hand, and 
she was compelled to walk with 
her stranger friend a long dis- 
tance. Their evords were few, 
though enough to create a desire 
for further acquaintance. They 
parted at the ook and Margaret 
related the adventure to her 
friends. ‘The chance meeting at 
Vespers in St. Peter’s paved the 
way for many interviews; and, 
finally, Osa offered her his 
hand; but Margaret refused it, 
and departed, soon after, for 
Venice. Uponher return to Rome, 
however, their acquaintance was 
renewed. The family of Ossoli 
were strictly conservative, and the 
lover had been educated in their 
principles; but, for Margaret’s 
sake, he espoused the cause of 
Roman liberty. From this time 
they became the closest friends, 
often making little excursions out 
of Rome together. Carrying with 
them some roasted chestnuts, they 
got bread and wine, and dined, 
in pastoral fashion, at some rustic 
inn — coming back sometimes in 
time to see the sun going down 
behind the towers of the city. 
They were soon afterwards mar- 
ried secretly. D’Ossoli became 
one of the most active defenders 
of Rome, occupying with his men 
a dangerous place upon the walls. 
Margaret continued her consola- 
tions to the wounded; attending 
daily at the hospitals for seven or 
eight hours — often the entire 
night — until she herself lay on a 
bed of sickness, and was thought 


a foreigner, volunteered to assist to be near her death. Yet she 
in her search. Her friends were|never flinched: “Though some- 
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times,” she says, “I found myself deposited for safety previously to 


inferior in courage and fortitude 
to the occasion. IJ knew not how 
to bear the havec and anguish 
incident to the struggle for these 
principles. 1 rejoiced that it lay 
not with me to cut down the trees, 
to destroy the Elysian garden, 
for the defence of the city; I do 
not know that I could have done 
it. And the sight of these far 
nobler growths, the beautiful 
young men, mown down in their 
stately prime, became too much 
for me. I forgot the great ideas 
— to sympathise with the poor 
mothers. You say I have sus- 
tained them. Often have they 
sustained my courage: one, kiss- 
ing the pieces of bone that were 
so painfully extracted from his 
arm, hung them round his neck — 
mementoes that he also has done 
and borne something for his 
country and the hopes of huma- 
nity. One fair young man, who 
is made a cripple for life, clasped 
my hand as he saw me crying over 
the spasms, | could not relieve — 
and faintly cried, ‘Viva ['Italial’”’ 
During the most dangerous times 
of the bombardment, Margaret 
was constantly to and fro in the 
streets of the city, visiting friends, 
collecting information, and some- 
times interposing in quarrels 
between the people and the sol- 
diery, and calming the most 
infuriated. 

Impoverished by political events, 
Margaret and her husband fled 
“ mRome, on the entrance of the 

mech, to Rieti, in the Apen- 
es, where their child had been 


the siege. The winter she spent 
pee in Florence, with her 
1usband and child. 

Disheartened by the aspect of 
political affairs in Europe, Mar- 
garet now wished to return to 
America. Considerations of eco- 
nomy determinett them, in spite 
of misgivings, to take a passage 
in a merchantman from Leghorn. 
Many omens seemed to dissuade 
her from her purpose — for she 
was anxious for her child’s sake; 
but they set sail. They were swept 
tranquilly over the smooth waters 
of the Mediterranean; but, before 
they reached Gibraltar, the cap- 
tain of their vessel was taken ill, 
and died. The authorities at that 
port refused permission for any 
one to land, and directed that the 
burial should be made at sea. At 
sunset, the body of the captain, 
wrapped in the flag of his nation, 
was let down into the deep 
water. 

The second day after, their 
child was stricken with the com- 
plaint of the captain; but re- 
covered. Margaret gave the last 
touches to her work on Italy. 
Slowly, yet peacefully, passed the 
long summer days, and the mek 
low, moonlit nights; slowly, amd 
with even flight, their vessel, wa 
der gentle airs from the tropaes, 
bears them safely onward. Fawr 
thousand miles of ocean lay be- 
hind; they were nearly home but 
stormy weather came on, and 
grew into a hurricane. About 
four o’clock in the morning, the 
vessel struck on a spot called Fire 
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Island Beach. No human power 


could save her; the sea swept 
over the vessel, and she lay at the 
mercy of the ocean. At daylight 
the shore was discernible at a 
distance of only a few hundred 
yards — a lonely waste of sand- 
hills, as far as could be seen, 
through the spray and driving 
rain. Men had been early ob- 
served, gazing at the wreck; later, 
a waggon was drawn up upon the 
beach. There was no sign of a 
life-boat, however, or any attempt 
at rescue; and it was determined 
that some one should try to land, 
by swimming; and, if possible, 
obtain aid. Although it seemed 
almost sure death to trust one’s 
self to the surf, a sailor with a 
life-preserver jumped overboard, 
and was seen to reach the shore; 
a second followed in safety; but 
a passenger who ventured sank, 
either struck by some piece of the 
wreck, or unable to combat with 
the waves. Another hour passed; 
but though many persons were 
busy on the shore, gathering into 
carts whatever spoil was stranded, 
no lfe-boat appeared. After 
much deliberation, it was agreed 
that the passengers should at- 
tempt to land, each seated upon a 
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but alone she would not go. While 
she was yet declining all persua- 
sions, word was given upon the 
deck that the life-boat had finally 
appeared. For a moment the 
news lighted up again a flickering 
hope. But, to the experienced 
eyes of the sailors it soon becaine 
evident that there was no attempt 
to launch or to man her. The last 
chance of aid from shore was then 
utterly gone. They must rely on 
their own strength, or perish. 
But, already the tide had turned, 
and it was plain that the wreck 
could not hold together through 
another flood. In this emergency, 
the commanding officer, who un- 
til now had remained at his post, 
once more appealed to Margaret 
to try to escape — urging that the 
ship would inevitably break up; 
that it was mere suicide to remain 
longer; that he did not feel free 
to sacrifice the lives of the crew; 
finally, that he would himself take 
the child, and that sailors should 
go with herself and her husband. 
But, as before, she declared that 
she would not be parted from her 
husband and child. The order 
was then given to ‘save them- 
selves,” and the greater part of 
the crew jumped. over, leaving 


plank, and grasping handles of) Margaret, her husband, and child 


rope, while a sailor swam behind. 
The first passenger — a woman — 
was brought ashore, half-drowned, 
by the intrepidity of a sailor. 
When Margaret’s turn came, 
she steadily refused to be sepa- 
rated from her husband and child. 
On a raft with them, she would 
have boldly encountered the surf; 


behind. Several of the swimmers 
reached the shore alive; although 
severely bruised and wounded.8 
In the afternoon, the gale 
swelled once'more to its former 
violence, and the remnants of the 
barque fast yielded to the waves. 
The cabin was swamped, the 
after-parts broke up, and the 
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stern settled down out of sight. 
Soon, itoo, ‘the forecastle was 
filled with water, and the helpless 
little band were driven to the 
deck, where they clustered round 
the fore-mast. Presently, even 
this. frail support was loosened 
from the hull. and rose and fell 
with every billow. It was plain to 
all that the final moment drew 
swiftly near. The three seamen 
who remained on the wreck, again 
persuaded the passengers to try 
the planks, which they held in the 
lee of the ship. Madame D’QOssoli 
had at length been induced by the 
steward to part with her child, 
with a pledge that he would save 
him, or die, when a sea struck the 
forecastle, and the fore-mast fell, 
carrying with it the deck, and all 
upon it. Ossoli clutched for a 
moment the rigging; but the next 
wave drew him down. Margaret 
sank at once. When last seen she 
was seated at the foot of the fore- 
mast, still clad in her white night- 
dress, with her hair fallen loose 
upon her shoulders. ‘That twelve 
hours’ communion, face to face 
with death, was over. Their bo- 
dies were never found. The 
steward and the child were 
washed ashore, some twenty mi- 
nutes after, both dead. 

A friend of the unfortunate 
pair, whom the news of the wreck 
drew to the shore, says, “The 
hull lies so near, that it seemed as 
if a dozen oar-strokes would carry 


at along-side; and as one 


3 at(it, glittering in the sun- 
ousuv, It 1s hard to feel reconciled 
-40 our loss. Seven resolute men 
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might have saved every soul on 
board.” ‘The next day,” says 
the same writer, ‘the body of the 
child was buried in a chest given 
by one of the sailors in a hollow, 
among the sand heaps. As I stood 
beside the lovely little mound, it 
seemed that never was seen a 
more affecting type of orphanage. 
Around, wiry and stiff, were 
scanty spires of beach grass; near 
by dwarf cedars, blown flat by 
wintry winds, stood, like grim 
guardians; only at the grave-head 
a stunted wild rose was struggling 
for existence. Thoughts came of 
many a little one in this hard 
world, and there was joy in the 
assurance that the child was nei- 
ther motherless nor fatherless, 
and that Margaret and her hus- 
band were not childless in that 
new world which they had entered 
together.” 
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AN eloquent and very thought- 
ful passage is quoted by Mr. Har- 
vey, in his ploneina little work 
called “The Sea-side Book,” to 
the effect that we are surrounded 
by races of creatures, which we 
designate as “dumb,” of whom 
we really know very little beyond 
the outside, and a limited number 
of ordinary actions, habits, and 
peculiarities. Ifwe were not used 
to it by every-day experience, he 
argues that we should regard the 
fact as something marvellous; be- 
cause we may be said to hold in- 
tercourse with creatures who are 
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as much strangers to us, and as 
mysterious, as if they were “fa- 
bulous, unearthly beings, which 
Eastern superstitions have in- 
vented.” e depend on them in 
various ways — “we use their la- 
bour, and we eat their flesh.”” But 
what do we know of their minds? 
We have written a great many 
books about instinct and reason; 
and even now the question is not 
settled, and does not seem likely 
to be settled, except by fairly 
giving up the point at issue, and 
handsomely making our dumb 
friends a present of both. 

But why do we call them 
“dumb?” for they are not. so. 
We mean, if we examine the ex- 
pression, that they do not speak a 
human language — which it would 
be most unreasonable to expect 
they should; yet they have a lan- 
guage of their own. The old story 
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hand, that it is only a differenc 
of loudness and strength, accord 
ing to the size or strength of th 
dog; but we cannot be at all sur 
that there are not national cha 
racteristics far more numerou 
than we know — partly, becaus 
we have never paid a careful at 
tention to the distinction; partly 
because we happen not to be dog 
ourselves, or conversant with a, 
the instincts of the race. The ex 
tent of our learning, as to th 
dog’s vocal language, is almos 
limited to his bark of joy or o 
anger, his whine of impatience 
and his howl of pain; and, as t 
his sign-language, we flatter our 
selves that we understand all th 
gradations of his tail-wagging 
torepaw-lifting, and ear-cockin; 
— but we are mere tyros an 
strangers. 

Ilorses understand each othe 


of an English bumpkin — one of by their neighs, and there is a: 


our choice specimens — who, 
going over to France, was as- 
tonished to hear, amidst the 
gabble of a strange dialect, a dog 
bark quite intelligibly, like ours, 
always makes us laugh. He had 
expected the dog to bark French. 
Well, our laugh being over, let 
us look closer at this ludicrous 
notion. There may be more in it 
than the bumpkin knew, or we 
had fancied. Certainly the bark 
of an English mastiff, or bull-dog, 
is very different from that of a 
French poodle; as the bark of an 
English lap-dog is different from 
that of a French wolf-dog; or an 


obvious sign-language in thei 
eyes and ears. As everybody ha 
noticed the natural understandin, 
of sounds between all creature 
and their young ones (the paren 
distinguishing the voice of its off 
spring among the similar voices o 
a number of others, when no on 
else can distinguish them), ma 
we not readily imagine that ther 
are an immense variety of sound 
with which we are not at all con 
versant? ‘The antenne languag 
of bees — to say nothing of th 
modulations in their apparentl 
monotonous hum — has been no 
ticed long since by naturalists 


Italian greyhound from that of a but there we are all at fault, an 
Scotch terrier. We may say off-|know nothing more about th 
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language than the fact that it 
exists. 

We once saw a large stranger 
dog trotting through a village, 
who was assailed by the yelpings 
_of a number of curs, of whom he 
took no notice, but ran on with 
perfect good temper, even though 
some of them almost flew at his 
hind legs. At length, happening 
to stop and look around him, one 
cur, of a most insolent physiog- 
nomy, quickly tripped up to him, 
and appeared to whisper some- 
thing (though we could hear no 
sound of it) in his ear. In an in- 
stant the large stranger pounced 
upon him — flung him sprawling 
on his back — gave him a tre- 
mendous shaking — rolled his 
howling body over and over in 
the dust — and then drove him 
yelping away as fast as his legs 
could carry him. What word or 
sound of the canine language was 
uttered is forbidden knowledge 
to us, but the insult conveyed was 
obviously of the most gross and 
intelligible kind to the individual 
most concerned. 

There is every reason to sup- 
pose that innumerable sounds, 
answering the purpose of speech, 
are exchanged throughout the 
animal creation, which man does 
not in the least understand, or 
which he does not hear. In Mr. 
Beale’s aviary there were three 
Mandarine ducks, two of whom 
were drakes. The duck was the 
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But these Mandarines are very 
valuable (as much as fifty pounds 
were paid not long since for the 
pair in the Zoological Gardens), 
and a thief, who had been study- 
ing ornithology, broke into the 
aviary one night, and stole the 
elder Mandarine. The very next 
day, the bereaved widow found 
herself exposed to the polite at- 
tentions of the other drake. She 
was, however, inconsolable for 
the loss of her husband, and re- 
sisted all the blandishments and 
overtures of the indefatigable 
suitor. But it sohappened that the 
ornithological thicf was traced, 
the elder Mandarine recovered, 
and restored to the expanded 
wings of his faithful wife. Their 
first. transports being over, the 
elder Mandarine instantly turned 
upon the other drake, smote him 
with bill and pinion, butfetted 
hin about the head till his sight 
was destroyed, and inflicted so 
many other wounds upon him that 
he died shortly afterwards. Of 
course she must have told him. 
Whatever we may think of the 
superior sagacity of the monkey, 
the dog, the elephant, the horse, 
and other animals, there are no 
creatures who can compete with 
birds in the power of acquiring 
portions of human language. We 
do not allude only to the “uni- 
versal linguist’’— the parrot; for 
the jackdaw, the raven, the mag- 
ie, the starling, and the crow, 


ife of the elder Mandarine; and have all been found capable of va- 
is being perfectly understood rious degrees of accomplishment 
y the other drake, the three lived in this way. More wonderful than 
gether in the utmost harmony these, or at least it seems so, from 
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being the only known instance on|of the same species are addressing 


record, was the canary possessed ' 


by anEnglish lady some few years 
since, which she had taught to ut- 
ter several words and short sen- 
tences; and who, at the end ofa 
song, continually added —“Pretty 
little Dickée, dear’ — the accent 
being laid upon the last syllable, 
so as to produce the effect of me- 
trical euphony, in accordance 
with the close of his vocal melody. 
Lord Brougham among others, 
went to hear the phenomenon: 
“It’s nota bird!”’ said his lord- 
ship — “it is a bit of clock-work.”’ 
Presently the canary cracked a 
hemp-seed, tnen drank a little 
water; and, it was said, winked 
an eye at the noble and learned 
lord; but birds often do this while 
drinking. 
the thrush, the nightingale, and 
even the partridge, being known 
to utter “words; and Pliny relates 
a story of a hen who articulated 
some words so clearly that the 
omen found occupation for the 
augurs. We suppose this roopy 
hen was held in high and sacred 
honour till the day of her death. 
The acquirement of any frag- 
ments of human language by the 
lower animals — or, to speak 
more correctly, their power to 
imitate certain human sounds of 


each other, in song, from a dis- 
tance, “the responses are con- 
tinued with distinctness and 
without distraction, theirattention 
never being diverted by the mul- 
tiplicity of sounds that strike the 
ear from birds of another.species, 
which are singing close at hand.” 
It is also worthy of notice, and of 
memory also, that when two birds 
are engaged in alternately pouring 
forth a lyrical effusion to aah 
other, one bird never interrupts 
another. ‘A thrush, blackbird, 
or redbreast,” says Mr. Jonathan 
Couch, to whose extremely inter- 
esting and instructive book* we 
are indebted for these observa- 
tions, “may be seen to stretch 
forward the head, and direct the 


Ancient writers tell of earsto catch the notes which come 


to it from some distant songster of 
its own species; nor will any effort 
be made to return a sound until 
the competitor is known to have 
ended his lay.” The same thing 
holds good even in cases of war- 
like and angry challenge. The 
antagonists wait as patiently as 
the heroes in Homer, till each has 
concluded his sonorous, high- 
sounding challenge, and the nar- 
rative of his birth and education. 
Mr. Couch once noticed three 
cocks, “of superior size and ma- 


speech — is quite a distinct ques- jesty,””» who were engaged in an- 
tion from that of the natural lan-' swering each other from distant! 


guage they really possess, by which 

they express themselves, and are 

understood by their relatives and 

others of their kind. This is car- 

ried to a much finer degree than 

may besupposed. When two birds 
Household Words. XII. 


quarters in regular succession, as 
understood by the three; but 
when at last a number of inferior 
individuals, of no “name and 


* Illustrations of Instinct, by Jonathan 
Couch, F.R.S. 
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breed,” thought fit to join their are the chief medium of instruc- 
voices, and interrupt the order tive intelligence or sympathy. 
and correct usages of Chanticleer- Asto the power of imitation, it 
war, the three great heroes im- is very great in some creatures be- 
mediately ceased crowing, and sides those who have the common 
haughtily withdrew and joined reputation for it. We once saw 
their hens, in disdain of such low a parrot imitate actions. The bird 
interference. belonged (and is probably still 
There is evidently a common living) to a popular fairy-land 
understanding, among all crea- dramatist of the present day. On 
tures, of certain primitive sounds. seeing anybody take off his coat, 
The cry of alarm, of pain, of rage, the parrot presently bent forward 
and the sounds of conciliation and in precisely the same attitude, and 
calming, pitying and caressing, gave an imitation of the act with 
ire, more or less, understood by, its wings, the effect of which was 
iearly the whole living family of extraordinary from the fact of the 
fhe earth. ‘The use and percep- wings being “fixtures,” while the 
‘ion of minute and elaborate gra- bird seemed to draw its body 
lations and inflections can alone out of them, as it protruded its 
‘onstitute a language; and we are shoulders. There is an account, 
n no condition to deny that other in “Loudon’s Magazine of Na- 
sreatures possess something of, tural History,” of a blackbird who 
this kind besides ourselves. Cer- imitated the crowing of a cock so 
ain naturalists think that the well that he continually set all the 
iumming of the bee, thoughacon- cocks crowing who were within 
‘used monotone to our ears, may hearing. He did not, however, 
‘0 the bee’s organ of hearing re- invariably complete his crow, but 
oresent an orderly “succession of somctimes stopped in the middle 
lrummings.” These are the real and finished with a whistle, con- 
srounds of a belief that the crea- veying @ curious effect of levity 
ures we are in the habit of calling and insult, which must very much 
‘dumb animals,” have an in- havepuzzledthe listening warriors 
elligible language suited to their of the neighbourhood. 
ieveral states; the question of Pliny tells us that the younger 
iow far they understand such nightingales study the older, and 
vords of human speech as they catch and imitate the.song; the 
nay contrive to articulate, may be scholar listening with the utmost 
uietly left, with the admission earnestness, and replying to it at 
hat most probably it .1s a mere intervals, “comprehending the 
mitation of sounds; and that, of| correction of error and every little 
uch words as we use to them (the step in the lesson.” (Intelligitur 
neaning of which it is evident emendatsx correctio, et in docente 
hey comprehend) the modula- quedam reprehensio.) All this 
ions of the voice, i.e. the sounds, is in the natural and usual way of 
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imitation, by means of which 
young birds are taught the song 
of their species; and yet experi- 
ments are recorded by Mr. Couch 
of a young thrush, and of a gold- 
finch, being taken so early from 
the nest that they could have had 
no opportunity of receiving a 
lesson, or perhaps hearing a song, 
from the parent, and that, never- 
theless, the caged birds, at four or 
five years old, sung the song of 
their species. 
can be said of the lingual powers 
of the human species; and though 
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hen swallow, who wassittingin the 
dark at the bottom of her nest, 
under a roof, heard all the dis- 
pute, and comprehended every 
word of it. Eventually, being 
quite unable to endure it any 
longer, she darted out, and 
pouncing upon the impertinent 
stranger, who had dared to persist 
in saying he would come to her 
nest, aided her husband so effi- 
ciently that the gay young bache- 


This is more than lor was driven away with a sorely 


pecked crown. 
It is obvious that a kind of 


Sir Thomas Brown avers that if|language, answering all their pur- 


any infant were left on an unin- 
habited island, and grew up, it 
would spontaneously speak the 
primitive language of man in the 
Garden of Eden — namely, He- 
brew — we yet venture to express 
our conviction that this very in- 
teresting young person would 
speak no human language what- 
ever. A dumb language, how- 
ever, if we may so term it, of 
signs, gesticulations, and expres- 
sive sounds, would undoubtedly 
be possessed, and be correspond- 
ingly intelligible to all of his own 
species, and to many of a different 
species. 

Mr. Couch relates an amusing 
story of twoswallows, oneof whom 
was returning to his nest, but was 
incessantly pursued by the other 
(evidently a gay young bachelor) 
who wanted to go there also. In 
all their circles and turns, the 
married proprietor of the nest in- 
variably kept on the side towardsit, 


poses of life, is possessed by most 
of those creatures whom we errone- 
ously designate as dumb. But not 
only have they different sounds 
which are intelligible to those of 
the same species; they have also 
a still greater variety of actions, 
or signs, by which to communicate 
with each other, many of which 
are visible to us, and very pro- 
bably they have many more of 
which we can form no conception. 
Some of them have the sense of 
hearing infinitely finer than ours. 
A field is thus open to impressions 
which are beyond us. The same 
may be said of the sense of smell. 
Each of these senses admits of 
subtle and distant communica- 
tions, of which we have good evi- 
dence; but how much more re- 
mains unknown to us! So of the 
sight. These interesting queb- 
tions have been discussed in a new 
but no less earnest fashion, by Mr. 
R. H. Horne, in his charming 


both of them the whole time being book entitled ‘The Poor Artist; 
at “high words.” Meanwhile, the or Seven Eyesights and One Ob- 
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ject;” a work which endeavours seems to have no nose at all for 
in a playful manner to elucidate many others. No one ever saw a 
the wonders and diversities of} monkey smella flower. If he did 
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vision in different organs of sight. 
We borrow a few observations 
from it: — 

“The greyhound runs by eye- 
sight only, and this we observe as 
a fact. The carrier-pigeon flies 
his two hundred and fifty miles 
homewards, by hig a viz., from 
point to point, by objects which 
he has marked; but this is only our 
conjecture. The fierce dragon-fly, 
with twelve thousand lenses in his 
eyes, darts from angle to angle 


smell it, this would only be to in- 
quire if it were eatable or poi- 
sonous. Then, as to the sense of 
touch; what a fine work goes on 
in the language of the antenna! 
and yet it is impossible that the 
majority of these insects should 
possess sensations like ours. A 
wasp flies in at the window, alights 
on the breakfast table, runs swift- 
ly up the side of the sugar-basin, 
and displays his grim face in a 
brazen mask with iron spectacles, 


with the rapidity of a flashing just above the rim. The next mo- 
sword, and as rapidly darts back ment he darts upon the sugar. 
— not turning in the air, but with But an alarmed hand advances a 
a clash reversing the action of his pair of scissors, and suddenly 
four wings—the only knowncrea- snips off his head. The body 
ture that possesses this faculty. staggers, and perhaps flies away, 
His sight, then, both forwards and while the jaws of the brazen mask 
backwards, must be  propor- with iron spectacles continue for 
tionately rapid with his wings, and some seconds to work away at the 
instantaneously calculating the sugar, as though no such event 
distance of objects, or he would had occurred.” 

dash himself to pieces.’ The Mr. Horne also speculates on 
subtle operations of other senses the variations of the organs of 
in different creatures, exceeding taste in different creatures; he is 
thesenses of maninthese respects, curious to know whether the birds 
are thus noticed in thesame work. of prey who bolt everything whole, 
‘What sort of hearing has the really taste their prey, or only 
shark — if any? The organs of satisfy a ravenous appetite; and 
smell, however, in the shark, who inquires whether the owl, who 
discovers, through the great vo- swallows a mouse whole, tastes 
lume of waters, and through the him in his stomach. We feel dis- 
dense timbers, that somebody is posed to put a similar query, as to 
dead, yea, or dying, in the cabin, whether the serpent in the Zoolo- 
must be wonderful. But we know gical Gardens who recently bolted 
nothing about this beyond the his bedding, derived any gastric 
fact. The same creature, whether pleasure during, or after, the per- 
shark or cat, who has a wonderful Peenace PR 

ense of smell in-some things, A flock of crows have their sen- 
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tinel, who watches, as an outpost, An ancient tale, sent down from tongue 


: ‘ Acad | 
and gives notice by a watch-cry of | Of how these trees miraculously sprung; 


the approach of danger; so have 
lingets, so have blackbirds, so have 
choughs, so have gulls, so has a 
herd of deer, so have many other 
creatures. Whether by the acute- 
ness of their sight, or smell, 
or hearing, it is quite clear that 
they know very well what they are 
about. All things considered, we 
must admit that our dumb friends 
and fellow inhabitants of the earth 
are only dumb in respect to one 
sort of language, but that they 


have “a mother-tongue” of their 


own, which answers all their pur- 
poses. The ingenious young gen- 
tleman who slits the tongue of a 
magpie, and gays, ‘Now he can 
talk!” has a very exaggerated 
estimate of his own educational 
powers. Nature did far more for 
the magpie in the way of language 
before he left the parental nest. 


THE LEGEND OF THE MI- 
RACULOUS ROSE-TREES. 


OLD travellers say, that, in an Eastern 
land, 

And in a field, with mountains nigh at 
hand, 

Are found two marvellous Rose-trees; 
and they write 

That one bears flowers red, the other 
white — 

Red as the fire, and white as snow on 
wold, 

These trees are preternaturally old, 

ee freshness; and from day to 

ay 
Wax greener, 


gay, 
As though an 


and more odorous and 
angel fed them with his 


youth: 
And the near people tell, for very truth, 


~ to tongue, 


Which I will here, as best I may, re- 
hearse 
In added rhyme, and weav'd into a verse, 


There was a maiden, in a time gone by’ 
Who lived secluded from all company ; 
For the world's battle till'd her with more 
dread 

Than silence — and her parents both were 
dead. 

And so she dwelt apart, without a friend, 

In a still mansion by the city’s end, 

That look’'d upon a garden's shadowy 
trees. 

A voice of murmuring lcaves and moan- 
ing seas 

IIaunted for ever that removed house, 

Like an enchantment, rich and marvel- 

lous; 
under clustering boughs, 
maiden clear 

Walk'd up and down without a thought of 
fear, 

Though by her side was human creature 
none, 

Yet certainly she was not quite alone: 

For, in the hush of that deserted place, 

She often met with angels face to face, 

And felt the wind that blows from out 

their bowers 

in her hair; 
when the hours 
Were stillest, and the westering sun was 

low, 
The visages of ancient Gods would grow 
Out of the pale, blank air, before her 
eyes, 
Heavily calm with piled mysteries. 


And, this 


Breathe and sometimes, 


But who can reckon on a placid life, 

Because of guilelessness? The tyrant’s 
knife 

Pierces the naked breast before the arm'd. 

This gentle maiden, who had never 
harm'd 

A living creature, and whose soul was 
white 

And uncorrupt as elemental light, 

Was, by the priests, accused of secret 
crimes, 

And of neglecting to observe the times 

Of adoration in‘ their temples, where 

They worshipp’d: as fierce God with stu- 

- Hloug prayer. 
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They said she was a devil with bright 
ooks, 

And that she read not in their Sacred 
Books; 

But kept a Fiend within her house, who 
fill’d 


The cursed place, s0 soon as day was 
kill'd, 

With gleams and ficry aspects; for, at 
night, 


The awe-struck passers-by had seen the 
Hight 
In which those angels dwelt, that thither 


came, 
Paint the dark casements with a sudden 
flame. 


The priests aloud for instant vengeanco 
call 
And drag the maiden to the Justice Hall. 
The people throng, and gaze into her 
eyes, 
And think they see a spirit from the skies, 


With visage pale, by golden tresses 
hemm’d, 

Come there to judge, and not to be con- 
demn‘d. 


A busy murmur passes up and down: 

The throned Judges wear an ominous 
frown, 

And hearken to the eager priests, who 


cry, 

“She is accurs’d! To vengeance, in- 
stantly !" 

Alas! they have determined on the deed. 

Tho sentence has gone forth: it is decreed 

That in a fire she shall be burnt to death. 


The people for a moment hold their 
breath; 
Then rush from out the Hall, and reach 
the place 
Of execution, in an open space 
Beyond the town, and barr'd the other 


way 
By wall-like mountains, old and dusky 


grey; 
And, in the midst, there is an iron stake, 
From which a drooping chain hangs heavy 
and black. 
Some one each day, upon a foul pretence, 
Dies at that stake; and there, for evidenct, 
A heap of pallid ashes at the foot, 
Mix'd with charr'd wood, and with a 
fearful soot, 
Before 0 wind goes staggering to and 


Oo 
All round this point, the people in a row 


Await, with close lips and with frequent 
sighs, 
The Offering of that lurid sacrifice. 


The victim comes, by savage priests 


shut in, 

Who rage and trample with a ceascless 
din, 

And throw their quivering arms about the 
air 

And dance like drunken men with heads 
all bare. 

And now the brands around the stake are 
laid, 

With straw between. The unoffending 
maid 

Beholds the pile, and secs, with stead- 
fast eye, 


The sharp and crucl Murder standing by; 

The executioners, with eyes blood-red, 

Like half-spent embers glowing in the 
head;! 

The flaming torches flashing round about; 

The glare and smoke; the stirring of the 
routs: 

The fixed mountains, cold and passion- 
less; 

The meadows flaunting in their summer 
dress ; 

The conscious-looking heavens, bare and 
still; 

The moveless trees; the running of the 

. rill; 

The quick birds, loudly flapping on the 
wing; 

The people round, with white lips mur- 
muring: 

All this she sees, and still she does not 
quake. 


Those bloody men have bound her to 
the stake; 
And yet she smiles, and not a word she 
SAYB. 


The heap is fired; the straw and faggots 

blaze; 

The deathsmen farther from the pile have 
fled; 

The flames, up-springing, dash the 
heavens red; 

The swarthy smoke, like metal in a forge, 

Grows sanguine all about that fiery aurge. 


A miracle! a wonder to behold! 
The flames are out; the lighted brands 
are cold! . . 
Another marvel yet! No brands are there, 
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But only two fresh Rose-trees, budding 
fair; 


The one with flowers red, the otherwhite. ;° 


The staring people stagger at the sight. 

The maiden still is standing in her place; 

And, ‘twixt the rosy buds, they se 
face. 


For very joy the people shout and sing. 
Tho priests upon the ground lie grovel- 


ling, 
And cast themselves abroad, and idly 
rave, 
And pull the carth about them like a 
grave; 


And if their howling presently they dic. 

The lovely lady murmurs thankfully ; 

And by the people homeward she is 
brought, 

With flights of gleaming angels over- 
thwart. ; 


Thus sprang those marvellous trees; 
and it is said, 
That fromthe burnt brands came the Roses 
red, 
And from the 
pale. 
I say no farther. 


unburnt came the Roses 


I have done my tale. 


A TERRIBLY STRANGE 
BED. 


Tue most difficult likeness I 
ever had to take, not even except- 
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contrived to look as unlike him- 
self as possible, while I was paint- 
inghim. I had tried to divert his 
attention from his own face, by 


° teri talking with him on all sorts of 


topics. We had both travelled a 
great deal, and felt interested 
alike in many subjects connected 
with our wanderings over the same 
countries. Occasionally, while 
we were discussing our travelling 
experiences, the unlucky set-look 
left his countenance, and I began 
to work to some purpose; but it 
was always di8astrously sure to 
return again, before I had made 
any great progress — or, in other 
words, just at the very time when 
I was most anxious that it should 
not re-appear. The obstacle thus 
thrown in the way of the satisfac- 
tory completion of my portrait, 
was the more to be deplored, be- 
cause Mr. Faulkner’s natural ex- 
pression was a very remarkable 
one. I am not an author, so I 
cannot describe it. I ultimately 
succeeded in painting it, however; 
and this was the way in which I 


ing my first attempt in the art of| achieved my success: — 


Portrait-painting, was a likeness 
of a gentleman named Faulkner. 
As far as drawing and colouring 
went, I had no particular fault to 
find with my picture; it was the 
expression of the sitter which I had 
failed in rendering — a failure 
quite as much his fault as mine. 
Mr. Faulkner, like many other 
persons by whom I have been em- 
ployed, took it into his head that 
he must assume an expression, 
because he was sitting for his 


likeness; and, in consequence,| 


On the morning when my sitter 
was coming to me for the fourth 
time, I was looking at his portrait 
in no very agreeable mood — 
looking at it, in fact, with the dis- 
heartening conviction that the pic- 
ture would be a perfect failure, 
unless the expression in the fate 
represented were thoroughly 
altered and improved from na- 
ture. The only method of accom- 
plishing this successfully, was to 
make Mr. Faulkner, somehow, in- 
sensibly forget that he was sitting 
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for his picture. What topic could surprised at the odd selection he 
T lead him to talk on, which would had made from my sketches, laugh- 
entirely engrosshis attentionwhile ingly asked me if I could guess 
I was at work on his likeness? — I why he had beenso anxious to be- 
was still puzzling my brains to no come possessed of the view which 
urpose on this subject when Mr. I had given him? 
Faulkner entered my studio; and, “Probably” — I answered — 
shortly afterwards, an accidental “there is some remarkable his- 
circumstance gained for me the torical association connected with 
very object which my own inge- that street at the back of the Pa- 
nuity had proved unequal to com- lais Royal, of which I am igno- 
pass. rant.” | e 
While I was “setting” my pa- “No” — said Mr. Faulkner — 
lette, my sitter amused himself by “at least, none that J know of. 
turning over someportfolios. He The only association connected 
happened to select one for special with the place in my mind, is a 
notice, which contained several purely personal association. Look 
sketches that I had made in the at this house in your drawing — 
streets of Paris. He turned over — the house with the waterpipe 
the first five views rapidly enough; running down it from top to bot- 
but when he came to the sixth, I tom. [once passed a night there 
saw his face flush directly; and —a night I shall never forget to 
observed that he took the drawing the day of my death. Ihave had 
out of the portfolio, carried it to some awkward travelling adven- 
the window, and remained silently tures in my time; but that adven- 
absorbed in the contemplation of| ture —! Well, well! suppose we 
it for full five minutes. After that, begin the sitting. I make but a 
he turned round to me; and asked bad return for your kindness in 
very anxiously, if I had any ob- giving me the® sketch, by thus 
jection to part with that sketch. wasting your time in mere talk.” 
It was the least interesting He had not long occupied the 
drawing of the series — mercly a sitter’s chair (looking pale and 
view in one of the streets running thoughtful), when he returned — 
by the backs of the houses inthe involuntarily, as it seemed — to 
Palais Royal. Some four or five the subject of the house in the 
of these houses were comprised in back street. Without, I hope, 
the view, which was of no parti- showing any undue curiosity, I 
cular use to me in any way; and contrived to let him see that I felt 
which was too valueless, as a work a deep interest in everything he 
of Art, for me.to think of sedling now said. After two or three pre- 
"" “ platron. I begged liminary hesitations, he at last, to 
»of it, atonce. He my great joy, fairly started on the 
quite warmly; and narrative of his adventure. In the 
hat I looked a little interest of his subject he soon 
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completely forgot that he was “For Heaven’s sake” — said I té 
sitting for his portrait — the very my friend — “let us go somewhere 
expression that I wanted, came where we can see a little genuine, 
over his face — my picture pro- blackguard, _ poverty - stricken 
ceeded towards completion, in the gaming, with no false gingerbread 
right direction, and to the best glitter thrown over itatall. Let 
purpose. At every fresh touch, I us get away from fashionable Fras- 
felt more and more certain that I cati’s, to a house where they don’t 
was now getting the better of my mind lettinginaman with a ragged 
grand difficulty; and I enjoyed coat, oraman withno coat, ragged, 
the additional gratification of|or otherwise.” — ‘Very well,” 
having my work lightened by the said my friend, “we needn’t go 
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recital of a true story, which pos- 
sessed, in my estimation, all the 


excitement of the most exciting 


romance. 

This, as nearly asI canrecollect, 
is, word for word, how Mr. Faulk- 
ner told me the story: — 


Shortly before the period when 
gambling-houses were suppressed 
by the French Government, I hap- 
pened to be staying at Paris with 
an English friend. We were both 
young men then, and lived, Lam 
afraid, a very dissipated life, in 
the very dissipated city of our so- 
journ. One night, we were idling 
about the neighbourhood of the 
Palais Royal, doubtful to what 
amusement we should next betake 
ourselves. My friend proposed a 
visit to Frascati’s; but his sug- 
gestion was not to my taste. I 


out of the Palais Royal to find the 
sort of company you want. Here’s 
the place, just before us; as black- 
guard a place, by all report, as 
‘ou could possibly wish to see.” 
n another minute we arrived at 


the door, and entered the house, 
the back of which you have drawn 


in your sketch. 

When we got up-stairs, and had 
left our hats and sticks with the 
doorkeeper, we were admitted 
into the chief gambling-room. We 
did not find many people assem- 
bled there. But, few as the men 
were who looked up at us on our 
entrance, they were all types — 
miserable types — of their respec- 
tive classes. We had come to see 
blackguards; but these men were 
something worse. There is a 
comic side, more or léss appre- 
ciable, in all blackguardism — 


knew Frascati’s, as the French here, there was nothing but tra- 
saying is, by heart; had lost and gedy; mute, weird tragedy. The 


won plenty of five-franc pieces 
there, “merely for the fun of the 


uiet in the room was horriblé. 
The thin, haggard, long-haired 


thing,” until it was “fun” no young man, whose sunken eyes 
longer; and was thoroughly tired, fiercely watched the turning up of 
in fact, of all the ghastly respec- the cards, never spoke; the flabby, 
tabilities of such a social anomaly fat- faced, pimply player, who 
as a respectable gambling-house. pricked his piece of paste-board 
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perseveringly, to register how I could afford, or to gain more 
often black won, and how often thanI could coolly pocket without 
red — never spoke; the dirty, being thrown off my balance by 
wrinkled old man, with the vul- my good luck. In short, I had 
ture eyes, and the darned great hitherto frequented gambling- 
coat, who had lost his last sous, tables — just as I frequented 
and still looked on desperately, ball-rooms and opera-houses — 
after he could play no longer — because they amused me, and 
never spoke. HEven the voice of, because I had nothing better to 
the croupier sounded as if it were do with my leisure hours. 

strangely dulled and thickened in But, on this occasion, it was 
the atmosphere of the room. I very different — now, for the first 
had entered the place to laugh; I time in my life, I felt what the 
felt that if I stood quietly looking passion for play really was. My 
on much longer, I hould be more success first bewildered, and then, 
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likely to weep. So, to excite my- 
self out of the depression of spirits 
which was fast stealing over me, I 
unfortunately went to the table, 
and began to play. Still more un- 
fortunately, as the event willshow, 
I won—won prodigiously ; won in- 
credibly; won at such-a rate, that 
the regular players at the table 
crowded round me; and staring at 
my stakes with hungry, super- 
stitious eyes, whispered to one 
another, that the English stranger 


in the most literal meaning of the 
word, intoxicated me. Incredible 
as it may appear, it is never- 
theless true, that I only lost, when 
I attempted to estimate chances, 
and played according to previous 
calculation. If I left everything 
to luck, and staked without any 
care or consideration, I was sure 
to win—to win in the face of every 
recognised probability in favour 
of the bank. At first, some of the 
men present ventured their money 


was going to break the bank. safely enough on my colour; but 

The game was houge et Noir. I speedily increased my stakes to 
I had played at it in every cityin sums which they dared not risk. 
Europe, without, however,thecare One after another they left off 
or the wish to study the Theory playing, and breathlessly looked 
of Chances — that philosopher's on at my game. Still, time after 
stone of all gamblers! And a time, I staked higher and higher; 
gambler, in the strict sense of, and still won. The excitement 
the word, Lhad never been. I was in the room rose to fever pitch. 
heart-whole from the corroding The silence was interrupted, by a 
passion for play. My gaming was deep, muttered chorus of oaths 
a mere idle amusement. I never and exclamations in different 
resorted toit bynecessity, because languages, every time the gold — 
Inever knew what it was to want was shovelled across to my side 
money. I never practised it so of the table — even the imper-— 
incessantly as to lose more than turbable croupier:dashed his rake 
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on the floor in a (French) fury of 
astonishment at my success. But 
one man present preserved his 
self-possession; and that man 
was my friend. He came to my 
side, and whispering in English, 
begged me to leave the place, 
satisfied with what I had already 
gained. I must do him the justice 
to say, that he repeated his warn- 
ings and entreaties several times; 
and only left me and went away, 
after I had rejected his advice 
(I was to all intents and pur- 
poses gambling- drunk) in terms 
which rendered it impossible for 
him to address me again that 
night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a 
hoarse voice behind me cried: — 
‘Permit me, my dear Sir! — per- 
mit me to restore to their proper 
place two Napoleons which you 
have dropped. Wonderful luck, 
Sir! — I pledge you my word of. 
honour as an old soldier, in the 
course of my long experience in 
this sort of thing, I never saw 
such luck as yours! — never! Go 
on, Sir — Sacré mille bombes! 
Go on boldly, and break the 
bank!” 

Iturnedround and saw, nodding 
and smiling at me with inveterate 
civility, a tall man, dressed in a 
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order, and he had the dirtiest 
pair of hands I ever saw — even 
inFrance. These little personal 
peculiarities exercised, however, 
no repellfmg influence on me. In 
the mad excitement, the reckless 
triumph of that moment, I was 
ready to “fraternise” with any- 
body who €heouraged me in my 
game. [ accepted the old soldier's 
offered pinch of snuff; clapped 
him on the back, and swore he 
was the honestest fellow in the 
world; the most glorious relic of 
the Grand Army that I had ever 
met with. “Go on!” cried my 
military friend, snapping his fin- 
gers in ecstasy, — “Go on, and 
win! Break the bank — Mille 
tonnerres! my gallant English 
comrade, break the bank!” 

And I did go on — went on at 
such a rate, that in another quar- 
ter of an hour the croupier called 
out: “Gentlemen! the bank has 
discontinued for to-night.”’ All 
the notes, and all the gold in that 
“bank,” now lay ina heap under 
my hands; the whole floating 
capital of the gambling-house 
was waiting to pour into my 
sockets! 

“Tie up the money in your 
pocket-handkerchief, my worthy 
Sir,”’ said the old soldier, as I 


frogged and braided surtout. If! wildly plunged my hands into my 
I had been in my senses, I should heap of gold. “Tie it up, as we 
have considered him, personally, used to tie up a bit of dinner in 
as being rather a suspicious spe- the Grand Army; your winnings 
cimen of an old soldier. He had are too heavy for any breeches 
goggling bloodshot eyes, mangy pockets that ever were sown. 
mustachios, and a broken nose. There! that’s it! — shovel them 
His voice betrayed a. barrack- in, notes and all! Credié! what 
room intonation of the worst luck! —Stop, another Napoleon 
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on the floor! Ah! sacré petit po- 
lisson de Napoleon! have I found 
thee at last? Now then, Sir — 
two tight double knots each way 
with your honourable permission, 
and the money ’s safe. Feel it! 
feel it, fortunate Sir! hard and 
round as a cannon ball — AA, bah! 
if they had only fired such cannon 
balls at us, at Austerlitz — nom 
dune pipe! if they only had! And 
now, as an ancient grenadier, as 
un ex-brave of the French army, 
what remains for me to do? I ask 
what? Simply this: to entreat 
my valued English friend to drink 
a bottle of champagne with me, 
and toast the goddess Fortune in 
foaming goblets before we part!” 


Excellent ex-brave! Convivial 
ancient grenadier! Champagne 
by all means! An English cheer 
for an old soldier! Hurrah! hur- 
rah! Another English cheer for 
the goddess Fortune! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


‘Bravo! the Englishman; the 
amiable, gracious Jinglishman, in 
whose veins circulates the viva- 
cious blood of France! Another 
glass? Ah, bah! — the bottle is 
empty! Nevermind! Vive le vin! 
I, the old soldier, order another 
bottle, and half-a-pound of bon- 
bons with it!” 


No, no, ex-brave; never — 
ancient grenadier! Your bottle 
last time; my bottle this. Behold 
it! Toast away! The French 
Army !—the great Napoleon! — 
the present company! the crou- 
pier! the honest croupier’s wife 
and daughters — if he has any! 
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the Ladies generally! Everybody 
in the world! 

By the time the second bottle 
of champagne was emptied, I felt 
as if J had been drinking liquid 
fire — my brain seemed all a-flame. 
No excess in wine had ever had 
this effect on me before in my life. 
Was it the result of a stimulant 
acting upon my system when I 
was in a highly-excited state? 
Was my stomach in a particu- 
larly disordered condition? Or 
was the champagne particularly 
strong? 

‘“‘ix-brave ofthe French Army !” 
cried I, in a mad state of exhilara- 
tion. ‘Jamon fire! how are you? 
You have set me on fire! Do you 
hear; my hero of Austerlitz? Let 
us have a third bottle of cham- 
pagne to put the flame out!” The 
oldsoldier wagged his head, rolled 
his goggle-cyes, until I expected 

o see them slip out of their 
sockets; placed his dirty fore- 
finger by the side of his broken 
nose; solemnly ejaculated “Cof- 
fee!”” and immediately ran off 
into an inner room. 

The word pronounced by the 
eccentric veteran, seemed to have 
a magical effect on the rest of the 
company present. With one 
accord they all rose to depart. 
Probably they had expected to 
ee by my intoxication; but 
inding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on preventing 
me from getting dead drunk, had 
now abandoned all hope. of 
thriving pleasantly on my win- 
nings. Whatever their motive 
might be, at any rate they went 
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away in a body. When the old 
soldier returned, and sat down 
again opposite to me at the table, 
we had the room to ourselves. 
I could see the croupier, in a sort 
of vestibule which opened out 
of it, eating his supper in soli- 
tude. The silence was now deeper 
than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had 
come over the “‘ex-brave.” He 
assumed a portentously solemn 
lgok; and when he spoke to me 
again, his speech was ornamented 
by no oaths, enforced by no finger- 
snapping, enlivened by no apos- 
trophes, or exclamations. 

“Listen, my dear Sir,’”’ said he, 
in mysteriously confidential tones 
— “listen to an old soldier’s 
advice. JI have been to the 
mistress of the house (a very 
charming woman, with a genius 
for cookery!) to impress on her 
the necessity of making us some 
particularly strong and good 
coffee. You must drink this coffee 
in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spirits, be- 
fore you think of going home — 
you must, my good and gracious 
friend! With all that money to 
take home to-night, it is a sacred 
duty to yourself to have your wits 
about you. You are known to be 
a winner to an enormous extent, 
by several gentlemen present 
to-night, who, in a ceftain point 
of view, are very worthy and 
excellent fellows; but they are 
mortal men, my dear Sir, and they 
have their amiable weaknesses! 
Need I say more? Ah, no, no! 
you understand me! Now, this 
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is what you must do —send for 
a cabriolet when you feel quite 
well again — draw up all the 
windows when you get into it — 
and tell the driver to take you 
home only through the large and 
well-lighted thoroughfares. Do 
this; and you and your money will 
be safe. Do this; and to-morrow 
you will thank an old soldier for 
giving you a word of honest 
advice.” 

Just as the ex-brave ended his 
oraticn in very lachrymose tones, 
the coffee came in, ready poured 
out in two cups. My attentive 
friend handed me one of the cups, 
with a bow. I was parched with 


thirst, and drank it off at a 
draught. Almost instantly after- 


wards, I was seized with a fit of 
giddiness, and felt more com- 
pletely intoxicated than ever. 
Lhe room whirled round and 
round furiously; the old soldier 
seemed to be regularly bobbing 
up and down before me, like the 
piston of a steam-engine. I was 
half deafened by a violent singing 
in my ears; a feeling of utter be- 
wilderment, helplessness, idiotcy, 
overcame me. I rose from my 
chair, holding on by the table to 
keep my balance; and stammered 
out, that I felt dreadfully unwell 
— so unwell, that I did not know 
how I was to get home. 

“My dear friend,” answerad 
the old soldier; and even his voice 
seemed to be bobbing up and 
down, as he spoke — “My dear 
friend, it would be madness to go 
home, in your state. You would 


be sure to lose your money; you 
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might be robbed and murdered 
with the greatest ease. J am 
going to sleep here: do you sleep 
here, too — they make up capital 
beds in this house — take one; 
sleep off the effects of the wine, 
and go home safely with your 
winnings, to-morrow — to-mor- 
row, in broad daylight.” 

I had no power of thinking, no 
feeling of any kind, but the feeling 
that I must lie down somewhere, 
immediately, and fall off into 
a cool, refreshing, comfortable 
sleep. So I agreed eagerly to 
the proposal about the bed, and 
took the offered arms of the old 
soldier and the croupier — the 
latter having been summoned to 
show the way. They led me 
along some passages and up a 
short flight of stairs into the 
bedroom which I was to occupy. 
The ex-brave shook me vanale 
by the hand; proposed that we 
should breakfast together the 
next morning; and then, followed 
by the croupier, left me for the 
night. 

I ran to the wash-hand-stand; 
drank some of the water in my 
jug; poured the rest out, and 
plunged my face into it—- then sat 
down in a chair, and tried to com- 

ose myself. I soon felt better. 
The change for my lungs, from 
the fetid atmosphere of the gam- 
bling-room to the cool air of the 
apartment I now occupied; the 
almost equally refreshing change 
for my eyes, from the glaring gas- 
lights of the “Salon” to the dim, 
quiet flicker of one bed-room 
candle; aided wonderfully the re- 
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storative effects of cold water. 
The giddiness left me, and I be- 
gan to feel a little like a reason- 
able being again. My first thought 
was of the risk of sleeping all‘ 
night in a gambling-house; m 
second, of the still'greater ris 
of trying to get out after the - 
house was closed, and of going 
home alone at night, through the 
streets of Paris, witha large sum 
of money about me. I had slept 
in worse places than this, in the 
course of my travels; so I detet- 
mined to cae bolt, and barricatle 
my door. 

Accordingly, I secured myself 
against all intrusion; looked un- 
der the bed, and into the cup- 
board; tried the fastening of the 
window; and then, satisfied that 
[ had taken every proper pre- 
caution, pulled off my upper 
clothing, put my light, which was 
a dim one, on the hearth among a 
feathery litter of wood ashes: and 
got into bed, with the handker- 
chief full of money under my 
yillow. 

I soon felt, not only that I could 
not go to sleep, but that I could 
not even close my eyes. I was 
wide awake, and in a high fever. 
Every nerve in my body trembled 
— every one of my sensés seemed 
to be preternaturally sharpened, 
I tossed, and rolled,. and tried 
every kind of position, and per- 
severingly sought out the cold 
corners of the bed, and-all to no 
purpose. Now, I thrust my arms 
over the clothes; now, I poked 
them under the clothes; now, I 
violently shot my legs straight 
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out, down to the bottom of the multitude of associations which 
bed; now, I convulsively coiled even a chair, a table, or a wash- 
them up as near my chin as they hand-stand, may be made to call 
would go; now, I shook out my forth, 

crumpled pillow, changed it to In the nervous unsettled state 
the cool side, patted it flat, and of my mind at that moment, I[ 
lay down quietly on’ my back; found it much easier to make my 
now, I fiercely doubled it in two, proposed inventory, than to make 
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set it up onend, thrust it against 
the board of the bed, and tried 
a sitting posture. Every effort 
was in vain; I groaned with vexa- 
ton as I felt that I was in for a 
sleepless night. 

‘What could | do? I had no 
booktoread. And yet, unless I 
found out some method of di- 
verting my mind, I felt certain 


my proposed reflections, and 
soon gave up all hope of thinking 
in Le Maistre’s fanciful track — 
or, indeed, thinking at all. I 
looked about the room at the dif- 
ferent articles of furniture, and 
did nothing more. There was, 
first, the bed I was lying in—a 
four-post bed, of all things in the 
world to meet with in Paris! — 


that I was in the condition to ima- yes, a thorough clumsy British 
gine all sorts of horrors; to rack four-poster, with the regular top 
my brains with forebodings of|lined with chintz — the regular 
every possible and impossible fringed valance all round — the 
danger; in short, to pass the regular stifling, unwholesome cur- 
night in suffering all conceivable tains, which I rémembered having 
varieties of nervous terror. I mechanically drawn back against 
raised myself on my elbow, and the posts, without particularly no- 
looked about the room — which ticing the bed when I first got into 
was brightened by alovely moon- the room. Then, there was the 


light pouring straight through the 
window — to see if if contained 
any pictures or ornaments, that 1 
could at all clearly distinguish. 
While my eyes wandered from 
wall to wall, a remembrance of Le 
Maistre’s: delightful little book, 


marble-topped wash-hand-stand, 
from which the water I had spilt, 
in my hurry to pour it out, was 
still dripping, slowly and more 
slowly, on to the brick floor. 
Then, two small chairs, with my 
coat, waistcoat, and trousers flung 


“Voyage autourde MaChambre,” on them. Then, a large elbow 
occurred to me. I resolved to chair covered with dirty-white di- 
imitate the French author, and mity: with my cravat and shirt- 
find occupation and amusement collar thrown over the badk. 
enough to relieve the tedium of Then, a chest of drawers, with 
my wakefulness, by making a two of the brass handles off, and 
mental inventory of every article a tawdry, broken china inkstand 
of furniture I could see, and by placed on it by way of ornament 
following up to their sources the forthe top. hen, the dressing- 
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table, adorned by a very small sensibly began to wander. The 
looking-glass, and a very large moonlight shining into the room 
pincashion. Then, the window — reminded me of a certain moon- 
an unusually large window. Then, light night in England—the night 
i dark old picture, which the after a pic-nic party in a Welsh 
feeble candle dimly showed me. valley. Every incident of the 
It was the picture of afellowina drive homeward through lovely 
high Spanish hat, crowned witha scenery, which the moonlight 
plume of towering feathers. A,made lovelier than ever, came 
swarthy sinister ruffian, looking back to my remembrance, though 
upward; shading his eyes with his I had never given the pic-nic a 
hand, and looking intently up- thought for years; though, if I 
ward — it might be at some tall had tried to recollect it, I could 
gallows at which he was going to certainly have recalled little or 
be hanged. At any rate he had nothing of that scene long past. 
the appearance of thoroughly de- Of all the wonderful faculties that 
serving it. help to tell us we are immortal, 

This picture put a kind of con- which speaks the sublime truth 
straint upon me to look upward more cope ened than memory? 
too—at the top of the bed. It was Here was], in a strange house of 
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a gloomy and not an interesting 
object, and I looked back at the 
icture. I counted the feathers 
in the man’s hat; tley stood out in 
relief; three, white; two, green. 
I observed the crown of his hat, 
which was of a conical shape, ac- 
cording to the fashion supposed 
to have been favoured by Guide 
Fawkes. I wondered what he was 
looking up at. It couldn’t be at 
the stars; such a desperado was 
neither astrologer nor astrono- 
mer. It must be at the high gal- 
Jows, and he was going to be 
hanged presently. Would the 
executioner come into possession 
of his conical crowned hat, and 
plume of feathers? I counted the 
feathers again; three, white; two, 

reen, 

While I still lingered over this 
very improving and intellectual 
amplovment. mv thouchts in- 


the most suspicious character, in 
a situation of uncertainty, and 
even of peril, which might seem 
to make the cool exercise of my 
recollection almost out of the 
question; nevertheless remem- 
bering, quite involuntarily, places, 
people, conversations, minute 
circumstances of every kind, 
which I had thought forgotten for 
ever, which I could not possibly 
have recalled at will, even under 
the most favourable auspices. 
And what cause had produced 
in a@ moment the whole of this 
strange, complicated, mysterious 
effect? Nothing but some rays of 
moonlight shining in at my bed- 
room window. 

I was still thinking of the pic- 
nic; of our merriment on the 
drive home; of the sentimental 
young lady who would quote 
Childe Harold. because it was 


at 
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moonlight. I was absorbed by 
these past scenes and past amuse- 
ments, ‘when, in an instant, the 
thread on which my memories 
hung, snapped asunder; my ‘at- 
tention immediately came back to 
present things, more vividly than 
ever, and I found myself, I neither 
knew why nor wherefore, looking 
hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what? Good God, 
the man had pulled his hat down 
on his brows! — No! The hat it- 
self was gone! Where was the 
conical crown? Where the fea- 
thers; three, white; two, green? 
Not there! In place of the hat and 
feathers, what dusky object was it 
that now hid his forehead — his 
eyes — his shading hand? Was 
the bed moving? 

I turned on my back, and 
looked up. Was I mad? drunk? 
dreaming? giddy again? or, was 
the top of the bed really moving 
down — sinking slowly, regularly, 
silently, horribly, right down 
throughout the whole of its length 
and breadth — right down upon 
Me, as I lay underneath? 

My blood seemed to stand still; 
a deadly, paralysing coldness stole 
all over me, as I turned my head 
round on the pillow, and deter- 
mined to test whether the bed-top 
was really moving, or not, by 
keeping my eye on the man in the 
picture. The next look in that 
direction was enough. The dull, 
black, frowsy outline of the va- 
lance above me was within an 
inch of being parallel with his 
waist. I still icoked breathlessly. 
And steadily, and slowly — very 
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slowly — I saw the figure, and the 
line of frame below the figure, 
vanish, as the valance moved down 
before it. 

Tam, constitutionally, anything 
but timid. JI have been, on more 
than one occasion, in peril of my 
life, and have not lost my self- 
possession for an instant; -but, 
when the conviction first settled 
on my mind that the bed-top was 
really moving, was steadily and 
continuously sinking down upon 
me, I looked up for one awful 
minute, or more, shuddering, 
helpless, panic-stricken, beneath 
the hideous machinery for mur- 
der, which was advancing closer 
and closer to suffocate me where 
I lay. 

Then the instinct of self:pre- 
servation came, and nerved me to 
save my life, while there was yet 
time. I got out of bed very quiet- 
ly, and quickly dressed myself 
again in my upper clothing. The 
candle, fully spent, went out. I 
sat down in the arm-chair that 
stood near, and watched the bed- 
top slowly descending. I was li- 
terally spell-bound by it. IfThad 
heard footsteps behind me, I could 
not have turned round; if a means 
of escape had been miraculously 
provided for me, I could not have 
moved to take advantage of it. 
The whole life in me, was, at 
that moment, concentrated in my 
eyes. 

It descended — the whole cano- 
py, With the fringe round it, came | 
down — down — close down; so 
close that there was not room now 
to squeeze my figger between the 
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bed-top and the bed. I felt at the 
sides, and discovered that what 
had appeared to me, from he- 
neath, to be the ordinary light 
canopy of a four-post bed was in 
reality a thick, broad matress, 
the substance of which was con- 
cealed by the valance and its 
fringe. I looked up, and saw the 
four posts rising hideously bare. 
In the middle of the bed-top was 
a huge wooden screw that had 
evidently worked it down through 
a hole in the ceiling, just as or- 
dinary presses are worked down 
on the substance selected for 
compression. The frightful ap- 
paratus moved without making 
the faintest. noise. There had 
been no creaking as it came 
down; there was now not the 
faintest sound from the room 
above. Amid a dead and awful 
silence I beheld before me — in 
the nineteenth century, and in the 
civilised capital of France — such 
a machine for secret murder by 
suffocation, as might have existed 
in the worst days of the Inqui- 
sition, in the lonely Inns among 
the Hartz Mountains, in the mys- 
terious tribunals of Westphalia! 
Still, as I looked on it, I could 
not move; I could hardly breathe; 


but I began to recover the power 
of thinking; and, in a moment, 


I discovered the murderous con- 
spiracy framed against me, in all 
its horror. 

_ My cup of coffee had been 
drugged, and drugged too 
strongly. I had been saved from 
being smothered, by having 
taken an overdose of some 
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narcotic. Howl had chafed and 
fretted at the fever-fit which had 
preserved my life by keeping me 
awake! How recklessly I had 
confided myself to the two 
wretches who had led me into 
this room, determined, for the 
sake of my ‘winnings, to kill me in 
my sleep, by the surest and most 
horrible contrivance for secretly 
accomplishing my destruction! 
How many men, winners like me, 
had slept, as I had proposed to 
sleep, in that bed; aaene ee been 
seen or heard of more! I shud- 
dered as I thought of it. 

But, ecrelong, all thought was 
again suspended by the sight of 
the murderous canopy moving 
once more. After it had remained 
on the bed — as nearly as I could 
guess — about ten minutes, it 
began to move up again. The 
villains, who worked it from 
above, evidently believed that 
their purpose was now accom- 

lished. Slowly and silently, as 
it had descended, that horrible 
bed-top rose towards its former 
place. When it reached the 
upper extremities of the four 
posts, it reached the ceiling too. 
Neither hole nor screw could 
be seen — the bed became, in 
appearance, an ordinary bed 
again, the canopy, an ordinary’ 
canopy, even to the most suspi- 
cious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was 
able to move, to rise from m 
chair, to consider of how I should 
escape. If I betrayed, by the 
smallest noise, that the attempt 
to suffocate me had failed, I was 
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certain to be murdered. Had) 
I made any noise already? I 
listened intently, looking towards. 
the door. No! no footsteps in 
the passage outside; no sound, 
of a tread, light or heavy, in 
the room above —absolute silence: 
everywhere. Besides locking and: 
bolting my door, I had moved an 
old wooden chest against it, 
which I had found under the bed. 
To remove this chest (my blood 
ran cold, as I thought what its 
contents might be!) without 
making some disturbance, was 
impossible; and, moreover, to 
think of escaping through the 
house, now barred-up for the 
night, was sheer insanity. Only 
one chance was left me — the 
window. I stole to it on tiptoe. 
My bedroom was on the first 
floor, above an entresol, and 
looked into the back street, which 
you have sketched in your view. 
raised my hand to open the 
window, knowing that on that 
action hung, by the merest hair’s- 
breadth, my chance of safety. 
They keep vigilant watch in a 
House of Murder — if any part 
of the frame cracked, if the hinge 
creaked, I was, perhaps, a lost 
man! It must have occupied me 
at least five minutes, reckoning 
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the sides of the house. Down the 
left side, ran the thick water-pipe 
which you have drawn — it passed 
close by the outer edge of the 
window. The moment I saw the 
pipe, I knew I was saved; my 
breath came and went freely for 
the first time since I had seen the 
canopy of the bed moving down 
upon me! 

To some men, the means of 
escape which I had discovered 
might have seemed difficult and 
dangerous enough — to me, the 
prospect of slipping down the 
pipe into the street did not 
suggest even a thought of peril. 
I had always been accustomed, 
by the practice of gymnastics, 
to keep up my schoolboy powers 
as a daring and expert climber; 
and knew that my head, hands, 
and feet would serve me faith- 
fully in any hazards of ascent or 
descent. I had already got one 
leg over the window-sill, when 
I remembered the handkerchief, 
filled with money, under my pillow. 
I could well have afforded to 
leave it behind me; but I was 
revengefully determined that the 
miscreants of the gambling-house 
should miss their plunder as well 
as their victim. So I went back 
to the bed, and tied the heavy 


by time—five hours, reckoning by handkerchief at my back by my 
suspense — to open that window. cravat. Just as I had made it tight, 
I succeeded in doing it silently, and fixed it in a comfortable 
in doing it with all the dexterity place, I thought I heard a sound 
of a house-breaker: and then of breathing outside the door. 
looked down into the street. The chill feeling of horror ran 
To leap the distance beneath me, through me again as I listened. 
would be almost certain destruc- No! dead silence still in the pas- 
tion! Next, I looked round at sage —I had only heard the night 
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air blowing softly into the 
room. The next moment I was 
on the window-still — and the 
next, I had a firm grip on 
the water-pipe with my hands and 
knees. 

T slid down into the street easily 
and quietly, as I thought I should, 
and immediately set off, at the 
top of my speed, to a branch 
“Prefecture”? of Police, which I 
knew was situated in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. A “Sub- 
Prefect” and several picked men 
among his subordinates, happened 
to be up, maturing, I believe, 
some scheme for discovering the 
perpetrator of a mysterious mur- 
der, which all Paris was talking 
of just then. When I began my 
story, in a breathless hurry and 
in very bad French, I could see 
that the Sub-Prefect suspected me 
of being a drunken Englishman, 
who had robbed somebody, but 
he soon altered his opinion, as I 
went on; and before I had any- 
thing like concluded, he shoved 
all the papers before him into a 
drawer, put on his hat, supplied 
me with another (for I was bare- 
headed), ordered a file of soldiers, 
desired his expert followers to 
get ready all sorts of tools for 
breaking open doors and ripping- 
up brick-flooring, and took my 
arm, in the most friendly and 
familiar manner possible, to lead 
me with him out of the house. 
I will venture to say, that when 
the Sub-Prefect was a little boy, 
and was t irst time to 

ilf as much 
10w at the 
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job in prospect for him at the 
“Gambling-House!” 

Away we went through the 
streets, the Sub-Prefect cross- 
examining and _ congratulating 
me in the same breath, as we 
marched at the head of our for- 
midable posse comitatus. Sentinels 
were placed at the back and front 
of the gambling-house the moment 
we got to it; a tremendous battery 
of knocks was directed against the 
door; a light appeared at a win- 
dow; I waited to conceal myself 
behind the police — then came 
more knocks, and a cry of “Open 
in the name of the law!” At that 
terrible summons, bolts and locks 
gave way before an invisible hand, 
and the moment after, the Sub- 
Prefect was in the passage, con- 
fronting a waiter, half-dressed 
and ghastly pale. This was the 
short dialogue which inmediately 
took place. 

‘We want to see the Englishman 
who is sleeping in this house?” 

“‘He went away hours ago.” 

“He did no such thing. His 
friend went away; he remained. 
Show us to his bedroom!” 

“T swear to you, Monsieur le 
Sous-Prefet, he is not here! he—”’ 

“I swear to you, Monsieur le 
Garcon, he is. He slept here — 
he didn’t find your bed comfor- 
table — he came to us to complain 
of it — here he is, among my men 
—and here am I, ready to look 
for a flea or two in his bed-stead. 
Picard! (calling to one of the 
subordinates, and pointing to the 
waiter) collar that man, and tie 
his hands behind him. Now, 
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then, gentlemen, let us walk up|I had seen it lowered. When I 
stairs!” mentioned this to the Sub-Prefect, 
Every man and woman in thejhis answer, simple as it was, had 
house was secured — the “Old a terrible significance. “My men,” 
Soldier,” the first. Then Jliden- said he, “are working down the 
tified the bed in whichI had slept; bed-top for the first time — the 
and then we went into the room men whose money ,you won, were 
above. No object that was at all in better practice.’ 
extraordinary appeared in any We left the house in the sole 
partof it. TheSub-Prefect looked possession of two police agents — 
round the place, commanded every one of the inmates being 
everybody to be silent, stamped removed to prison on the spot. 
twice on the floor, called for a The Sub-Prefect, after taking 
candle, looked attentively at the down my “proces-verbal” in his 
spot he had stamped on, and office, returned with me to my 
ordered the flooring there to be hotel to get my passport. ‘Do 
carefully taken up. This was you think,” I asked, asI gave it 
done in no time. Lights were to him, ‘that any men have really 
produced, and we saw a deep been smothered in that bed, as 
raftered cavity between the floor they tried to smother me?” 
of this room and the ceiling of; “Ihave seen dozens of drowned 
the room beneath. Through this men laid out at the Morgue,” 
cavity there ran perpendicularly answered the Sub-Prefect, ‘in 
a sort of case of iron, thickly whose pocket-books were found 
greased; and inside the case, letters, stating that they had 
appeared the screw, which com- committed suicide in the Seine, 
municated with the bed-top because they had lost everything 
below. Extra lengths of screw, at the gaming-table. Do I know 
freshly oiled — levers covered how many of those men entered 
with felt — all the complete upper the same gambling-house that 
works of a heavy press, con- you entered? won as you won? 
structed with infernal ingenuity took that bed as you took it? slept 
so,as to join the fixtures below — in it? were smothered in it? and 
and, when taken to pieces again, were privately thrown into the 
to go into the smallest possible river, with a letter of explanation 
compass, were next discovered, written by the murderers and 
and pulled out on the floor. placed in their pocket-books? 
After some little difficulty, the No man can say how many, or 
Sub-Prefect succeeded in putting how few, have suffered the fate 
the machinery together, and, from which you have escaped. 
leaving his men to work it, de- Thepeopleof the gambling-house 
scended with me to the bedroom. kept their bedstead machinery a 
The smothering canopy was then secret from us — even from the 
lowered, but not so noiselessly asipolice! The dead kept the rest 
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of the secret for them. Good 
night, or rather good morning, 
Monsieur Faulkner! Be at my 
office again at nine o’clock — in 
the meantime, au revoir!” 

The rest of my story is soon told. 
Iwas examined, and re-examined! 
the gambling- house was strictly 
searched all through, from top 
to bottom; the prisoners were 
separately interrogated; and two 
of the less guilty among them 
made aconfession. J discovered 
that the Old Soldier was the 
master of the gambling - house — 
justice discovered that he had 
been drummed out of the army, 
as a vagabond, years ago; that 
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“lion” in Parisian society. My 
adventure was dramatised by 
three illustrious playmakers, but 
never saw theatrical daylight; 
for the censorship forbade the 
introduction on the stage of a 
correct copy of the gambling- 
house bedstead. | 

Two good results were pro- 
duced by my adventure, which 
any censorship must have ap- 
proved. In the first place, it hélped. 
to justify the Government in forth- 
with carrying out their determina- 
tion to put down all gambling- 
houses; in the second place, it 
cured me of ever again trying 
“Rouge et Noir” as an amuse- 


he had been guilty of all sorts of | ment. The sight of a green cloth, 


villanies since; that he was in pos- 
session of stolen property, which 
the owners identified; and that he, 
the croupier, another accomplice, 
and the woman who had made 
my cup of coffee, were all in the 
secret of the bedstead. There 
appeared some reason to doubt 
whether the inferior persons 
attached to the house knew any- 
thing of the suffocating machinery ; 
and they received the benefit of 
that doubt, by being treated 
simply as thieves and vagabonds. 
As for the Old Soldier and _ his 
two head-myrmidons, they went 
to the galleys; the woman who 
had drugged my coffee was 


with packs of cards and heaps of 
money on it, will henceforth be 
for ever associated in my mind 
with the sight of a bed-canopy de- 
scending to suffocate me, in the 
silence and darkness of the night.” 


Just as Mr. Faulkner pro- 
nounced the last words, he started 
in his chair, and assumed a stiff, 
dignified position, ina greathurry. 
“Bless my soul!” cried he—with 
a comic look of astonishment and 
vexation — “while I have been 
telling you what is the real secret 
of my interest in the sketch you 
have so kindly given to me, I have 
altogether forgotten that I came 


imprisoned for I forget how many here to sit for my portrait. For 
years; the regular attendants at the last hour, or more, I must have 
the gambling-house were con- been the worst moded you ever 
sidered “suspicious,” and placed had to paint from!” 

under ‘“surveillance;’’ and I “On the contrary, you have 
became, for one whole week been the best,” said I. “I have 
(which is a long time), the head been painting from your expres- 
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sion; and, while ane your story, 
you have unconsciously shown me 
the natural expression I wanted.” 
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I sHouLpD probably have arrived 
a little earlier, but for the trivial 
accident of my having been taken 
to Fenchurch Street by the rail- 
way, instead of to Blackwall; but 
at last I found myself there — 
peering out from the banks of the 
river on the damp shipping — and 
speedily fixing my eyes on the 
vessel] wanted, namely, The West 
India Mail Company’s Orinoco — 
the sister-ship of the unfortunate 
Amazon — I have always felt a 
great interest in your large mer- 
cantile steamers; perhaps in- 
creased, since, in the Bustard, (a 
jackass frigate by name, and by 
nature), we—that is, old Bulbous, 
our commander, one of whose 
midshipmen I was — ran into the 
Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamer Goliath, when she 
waslying tranquilly off the Ragged 
Staff, at Gibraltar. I feel that I 


owe akind of amende to the mer- in “Symondites,” 
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indeed, she is a vesselof two thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-five 
tons; her engines are eight hun- 
dred horse power; her crew num- 
bers one hundred and ten men; 
her length is three hundred feet. 
Blackwall isnot a lively place in 
winter. The river Jooks muddy 
and sullen, and seems, in the dis- 
tance, to be emptying itself into a 
sea of mist. The rigging of ships 
looks flabby and dirty; the smoke 
clings to everything. The hotels 
are deserted. If you enter one of 
them, you find the stairs ghastly 
and uncarpeted, and a gencral air 
of an impending funeral on the 
first floor. There were no temp- 
tations to look about, so I was 
glad enough to find myself on the 
main-deck of the Orinoco. The 
smart noises of hammers, the smell 
of fresh paint, loose ropes lying 
about, and bustling mechanics 
running backwards and forwards, 
showed the activity with which 
Seca rae were going forward. 
instinctively remark, in the first 
place, the height of the deck; that 
is always the first thing which at- 
tracts my attention. I have served 
where the lof- 


cantile navy, in consequence of|tiness of the deck is always a cha- 


my participation in that lubberly 
performance. To be sure, the 
Admiralty—but let us sink our pri- 
vate grievances, and hail a boat. 
“A massive hull that of the Orino- 
co’s — taffrail thirty feet above 
the water, I dare say. What two 
huge black columns these funnels 
are! Really, she is as big as a line- 
of-battle ship,” I remark (with a 
slight professional chagrin); and, 


racteristic, and where you will 
never break your head, as you do 
in old-fashioned craft. I note that 
the Orinoco’s main-deck is as high 
as the Vanguard’s, in whichremark - 
the chief officer very cordiall¥ ac- 
quiesces. And now I go aft, to 
glance at the cabins, and see the 
arrangements in progress for the 
comfort of those ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are now, in various 
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parts of the country; bidding 
good-bye to friends and relations, 


and getting ready for the passage 
out. 

The Orinoco, one learns, to. be- 
gin with, has sleeping accommo- 

ations for about a hundred and 
fifty-six passengers. You pass a 
row of them neatly painted white, 
with gilt mouldings, and fitted 
with ornamental glass. Each ca- 
bin is arranged, as a general prin- 
ciple, to accommodate two; one 
of the beds being triced up during 
the day, and lowered down at 
right angles across the end of the 
other when wanted. A particu- 
larly admirable arrangement pre- 
vents gentlemen from having any 
control over their lights at night; 
the light is placed in a little tri- 
angular nook, in perfect safety, 
communicating through ground 
glass all the benefit that the in- 
habitant can possibly require, and 
being ready for snug removalfrom 
the deck outside. Abaft are the 
ladies’ private cabins, for their 
own drawing-room purposes. De- 
scending to the saloon-deck, we 
find ourselves inthe dining saloon, 
where a hundred and twenty per- 
sons “dine” (it does not become 
me, as a nautical man, to grin sar- 
donically here, but Ido). There 
are sixteen cabins, and here are 
two fire-places. The mahogany 
tables are screwed into the deck. 
Here you observe the steward’s 
cabin, whence (in the hot lati- 
tudes) so much consolation may 
be expected to flow. In this ex- 
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sixty dozen bottles; and there is 
a patent filter (a work of great ge- 
nius) ; and exquisite conveniences 
protect the plates. Seeing all this, 


and being informed how arrange- 


ments have been made for the 
dinner to come aft in the prompt- 
est, hottest style, I mentally ap- 
plaud peace, and reflect on the 
blessings of commerce. For, in- 
deed, J involuntarily remember 
our hideous berth in the Bustard, 
and how we had no filter, and, not 
unfrequently, scarcely a plate 
either, and how the tumblers got 
broken in our execrable buffet. 

From the dining saloon let us- 
descend to the orlop-deck, where 
cabins of interest are to be seen. 
In these, in the very heart of the 
vessel, on cither side of the nar- 
row passage, through which we go, 
Pees by a lantern, lie the 

ullion-cabin, andthe mail-rooms. 
The mail-rooms are lined with 
zinc, to protect the huge bagfuls 
of letters, which the steamer car- 
ries for all parts of the West. In 
this region, too, are rooms for the 
yassengers’ baggage; and down 

elow is the magazine. For the 
steamer carries two twenty-four 
pounders, and small arms for a 
hundred and twenty men. Mean- 
while we see near us racks laden 
with cheeses; and observe like- 
wise two wine-racks to hold a snug 
fifty dozen of wine. 

Feeling tolerably secure that all 
will go well in the eating and 
drinking department, I now de- 
scend to visit the engine-room. I 


cellent establishment, there are find myself in the centre of the 





ents for the stowage ofimassive iron-work of machinery 
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in an engine-room seventy feet ference of position will doubtless 
long. To supply the mighty life receive the attention of profes- 
that is to make all this throb gi- sional men in the inquiry con- 
gantically —tolerable provision is cerning the fatal fire. 

made — in five hundred and fifty There isa hollow clanging and 
tons of coal—aft; in five hundred hammering resounding for ever in 
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and fifty ditto, in the bunkers. 
There are eight boilers, fore and 
aft — four for each funnel. And 
no wonder. The paddle- wheels 
are forty feet in diameter, with 
floats (“feathering”’ floats), eleven 
feet six inches long, and four feet 
six broad; — and how these must 
go! 

The Orinoco is fitted with “di- 
rect acting” engines; and a pe- 
culiarity, ca'led the “valve mo- 
tion,” enables one man to work 
both engines; the valves are 
worked by wheels from the “in- 
termediate shafts.”” The Amazon’s 
engines were “side-lever” en- 
gines, and were situated farther 
forward. 

Note, also, a little two-horse en- 
gine, which they call the “donkey- 
engine”’ — useful as a fire-engine 
—- for washing decks and other 
slushy purposes. 

In looking at the galleys, we 
must notice that the Amazon’s 
galley was on the side, while that 
of the present vessel is amidships. 
And the arrangement of the En- 
gineer’s store-room is different 
likewise from that of the lost 
vessel. The Engineer’s  store- 


that engine-room. Nevertheless, 
it must not altogether quash our 
little experiment with those gutta 
percha tubes— long flexible tubes 
dangling down from the deck 
above, to communicate orders 
through. The courteous Cap- 
TAIN ALLAN calls out “Kase her,” 
through oneof them, and you hear 
it distinctly. And now we ascend 
up the neat iron-ladder to the air. 

Arrived on the upper deck — 
“the spar deck” they call it — I 
had occasion to admire afresh the 
bulk and symmetry of this fine 
vessel, from another point of view. 
She is perfectly rigged, and could 
spread an iminense surface of can- 
vas to a fair wind. Wind being 
foul— down, of course, come top- 
sail- yards, topmasts, and lower 
yards, and away she thunders in 
the teeth of it — giving as little 
surface aloft to it as she can, 
Pacing about, fore and aft, you 
see pens and coops, for flesh and 
foul — admirable conveniences 
to keep pig comfortable till his 
hour is come, and he is wanted in 
the saloon. All the paddle- box 
region is made useful; among 
other purposes, for baths. Seeing 


room in the Amazon was over the which, I again reflected how much 
boilers: — between the boilers jollier it would be to have the re- 
andthe ship ;—thatofthe Orinoco freshing bath there, than to splash 
is alongside the engine, between about the sea in a lower studding- 
that and the ship’s side; built sail, with Bulbous roaring for you 
sound, and air-tight.. This dif- to come in, and a shark wanting 
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you to come out! — But to re- 
sume. 

Of course, [turned avery atten- 
tive eye to the boats. The Orino- 
co’s boats are nine in number. 
The two chief “life boats’’ are 
before the paddle-boxes, hanging 
to davits, but resting on “chocks”’ 
— the after-part, at least — on the 
wooden oe there. I must 
try to make the reader understand 
the arrangement; these “chocks” 
are important items; for most 
people areagreed that the Amazon 
was unfortunate in having her 
boats resting on “cranks,” @. e. a 
kind of iron stanchions projecting 
from the sides. The ‘chocks” 
are made of wood —the lower one 
is square, the upper shaped like a 
wedge, and ready to be drawn out. 
Thus, the wedge drawn — and the 
davits, which are iron (and made 
to swing) being swung — the boat 
glides bodily out from her seat, 
and hangs clear of the ship, ready 
to lower, with much facility. 
Whereas, according to the “crank” 
arrangement, it would be _ ne- 
cessary — and in the Amazon was 
necessary —to hoist atthe tackles, 
before the lowering could take 
place. Isaw the “chock” system 
tried, and though atthat time there 
were only “lumpers” on board to 
go through the manceuvres, its 
performance seemed to be very 
satisfactory. Let us hope that 
these boats would be successfully 
worked. But you may be sure, 
reader, that when I came fresh 
from the huge engine-room, and 
“= - 4-oks, and the cabins, and the 

— with all the scenery of 
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the Amazon stamped on my imagi- 
nation — and thought of the dark 
stormy night, and the sudden 
springing fire, and the wild wind, 
and the terror — I was in no hu- 
mour to be critical. J was in no 
humour to say,— why did not they 
do so and so? Thankfully ac- 
knowledging what was good in the 
arrangements I saw around me, 
[ had far too clear an image of 
that night to be inclined to talk 
speculatively of what ought to 
have been done—according to my 
notion — or Captain Bigwig’s no- 
tion, or Admiral Bluster, K.C.B.’s 
notion, either. — 

As an instance of the scale on 
which these Companies arrange 
the personnel of their vessels (of 
which we shall havemore to say in 
a future article), let us just see 
how a! officers the Orinoco 
musters. Besides the commander, 
there are five “officers” — tech- 
nically so called — answering to 
the mates in a ship; four mid- 
shipmen; three warrant officers ; 
a purser, and purser’s clerk; a 
surgeon; six engineers, and a 
boiler- master; and four quarter- 
masters. Of course, the superior 
rank of these have their cabins; 
and a large staffof servants is kept 
up for the saloon. A particularly 
snug cabin, I was glad to see, is 
devoted to the lieutenant in charge 
of the mails; and if I know any- 
thing of the profession, the “Ad- 
miralty Agent” has a very jolly 
time of it. 


Since my above-recorded visit, 
the Orinoco has made a voyage to 
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and from the West Indies, with 
batches of passengers and bullion 
— besides the eleven hundred tons 
of coal, and the three hundred 
tons of cargo, which she stows 
away in that big hull ofhers. She 
called at St. Thomas’s with the 
mails; thunderéd away to Cartha- 
gena; then to Chagres, where she 
landed her Pacific mails; and 
thence on to Grey ‘Town and Ni- 
caragua. She arrived home in 
capital condition; but she has not 


quite answered the expectations of 


her owners. Jler engines are so 
tremendously powerful that, enor- 
mous as her stowage is, she cannot 
carry coals enough to keep them 
at the top of their speed. 
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HauF-pasr six,on thetwentieth 
of the month. Although, accord- 
ing to the ealendar, Spring has 
commenced, a corroding morning 
mist rolls in acrimoniously be- 
tween the crevices of the crazy 
cab, and bites its way straight to 
the inner man. The fog is dense 
and brown; and the horse labours 
through it; it so shrivels up the 
driver, that he is careful to occupy 
the smallest surface possible on 
his freezing perch: at the South- 
Western Railway Station, it has 


huddled together, for the sake right, 
of warmth and gossip, a knot of guard. 


porters; who rapidly disentangle 
themselves to compete for any 
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of mittens, and he slides the cold 

‘change, singly, across the counter 
with the tips of his fingers: it 
slanders the countenances of the 
three ladies on the platform, with 
a suspicion of jaundice; and, 
when the eldest (with ringlets) 
ventures into the waiting-room 
and stands at the fire, her crisp, 
hoar-frosted curls thaw and 
descend — dank, straggling, and 
unlovely: it freezes the breath 
of the military officer in his 
moustaches, which stick out, 
stark as bristles: it stiffens the 
Mackintosh of the fox-hunter 
around his jack-boots and buck- 
skins: it enters the very souls of 
all the passengers; for they are 
cross and uncommunicative. The 
lishevelled lady returns to her 
friends, gazes silently on a heap of 
luggage, and weeps. The blazing 
red labels, bie CALCUTTA, 
communicate to all beholders but 
her, a factitious glow. 

The bell has rung; the pas- 
sengers are locked up in their 
locomotive cells. The fluffy engine 
blows and pants impatiently; the 
distressed lady — giving vent to 
her emotion and straightening her 
curls at the fire — is dragged 
across the platform between a 

orter and a strong-minded sister. 
She is thrust bodily into the 


carriage beside me. “Are you 
forward?” shouts the 
“Yes!” shrieks the 

engine. We are off. 


As this is the early passenger 


active employment that a carpet- train for the conveyance of tra- 
bag may afford: it drives the vellers for India to the end of 
money-taker to the effeminacy their first stage, Southampton, 
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I am curious to know which of 


my companions are on their way 
to the far East. The sportsman 
is evidently not attired for the 
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His reply is, “No, Sir; I’m not 
bound for India, Sir. I’m going 
to Isleworth.” 

Somebody remarks that he has 


jungle; neither does the wife of got into a train which does not 


the moustaches seem very well 


provided — with a knitting-box — 
for a journey of ten thousand 
miles. And, surely, the most 
useful adjuncts for the overland 
reute are not a bundle of swords, 
umbrellas, fishing-rods, and walk- 


ing-sticks; all the apparent 
travelling apparatus belonging 


to the moustached lieutenant. 
To judge, also, from the accom- 
paniments of the young Scotch 
gentleman, he cannot be going to 
avery great distance — perhaps 
to Winchester College. He passes, 
after much admiring scrutiny, the 
contents of three or four paper 
parcels into the pockets of his 
yaletdt; his only travelling bags. 

hey consist of a cutty pipe in a 
morocco case, a canister inscribed 
“Latakia,” a small poetical work 
entitled the “Stunning Warbler,” 
a comprehensive clasp-knife to 
serve instead of a chest of tools, 
a pocket compass, a weighty 
watch-chain, a tiny spirit- case, 
a packet of steel-pens, an Ameri- 
can revolver, a portable inkstand, 
and a bran-new prayer-book. 
The individual opposite to me, 
whose travelling appointments 
are complete from top to toe — 
and whose valise, protruding 
from under his seat, very much 
circumscribes the lawful space 


for my legs — must be our ont 
tl 


India-bound companion. I 
im. 


pass that village. 

‘Then, pray, Ma’m, where are 
you going?” He addresses the 
officer’s wife. The lady looks 
up from her crochet, and answers 
quietly : 

“To Hong Kong.” 

The querist is utterly dum- 
foundered. 

At Kingston, the hunter (bound 
for a “meet” at Hampton Wick) 
and my vis-a-vis (overshot, with 
his huge valise, far beyond Isle- 
worth) leave the lieutenant and 
his wife to continue their journey 
to China, the loosened curls to be 
blown by wind and steam to Cal- 
cutta, and the young Scotchman 
from Addiscombe (who is not 
going to Winchester) to be shot 
across the globe to Koondooz, 
at the northern foot of the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

And, really, now that I step on 
board the P. & O. 8S. N. Co.’s 
(technical ellipsis for Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s) good ship Bentinck, 
from Southampton dock, with no 
more ado than |] stepped out of 
the railway carriage; now that I 
behold the spacious luxurious- 
ness of the saloon, the domestic 
snugness of the sleeping berths 
which open into it, the lavish 
appointments of the steward’s 
pantry; now that I observe the 
cow which is to deliver the daily 
milk, and the hencoops crowded 
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with victims for the spit; now that 
I inspect the kitchen apparatus 
(in what I ought nautically to call 
a “galley”), and observe the 
scientific galley-slaves, in snow- 
white uniforms, who manufacture 
dinners that emperors might long 
for; now that I see, hoisted in 
and stowed away, innumerable 
hampers of champagne and soda- 
water; now that [ am introduced 
to the Captain, whose dress and 
demeanour, are those of a well- 
bred country gentleman doing 
the honours of a distinguished 
mansion; now that I reflect on 
all this, I quite understand the 
composed calmness, the trusting 
unpreparedness, of the outward- 
bound. Why need travelling 
disturb the lightest of their every- 
day habits?) Why should the 
soldier’s wife suspend the knitting 
begun in her boudoir, merely 
because the easy chair, in which 
she sits is moving swiftly upon 
smooth iron rails; or because the 
sofa on which she reclines Is 
gliding through the British 
Channel or the Indian Ocean? 
Do I exaggerate when I say that 
the Isleworth enterprise required 
more personal provision? Per- 
haps the visitor knew that he 
would have to sleep in a damp 
villa; and perhaps he took care to 
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to bring nothing; we find every 
conceivable requirement that life 
in its highest state of pampered 
affluence can desire in every 
erade of want between the 
extremes of a spare topmast and 
a cribbage-pege — from a best- 
bower to a tooth-pick. 

The passengers, therefore, who 
have already come on board, are 
curiously unexcited. They have 
nothing to think of as to their 
voyage. Sentiment, indeed, be it 
ever so overflowing, cannot be 
conveniently exchanged in words; 
forthe noise of the escaping steam 
would drown the loudest efforts 
of the human voice. Nothing of 
the pathos of a parting can I 
by the minutest scrutiny discover. 
The Scotch cadet — his panniers 
still laden — quafls the soda and 
brandy with one of Her Majesty’s 
midshipmen, (a messmate of mine, 
who has come from Portsmouth 
to see his friend off), with as few 
of the tokens of a parting glass 
as if he were leisurely crossing 
his native waters from the 
Granton Hotel to Burnt-island. 
He discourses on the prospects 
of the London Opera season with 
as much earnestness as if he had 
no other prospect than that of 
reclining in a Haymarket stall a 
fortnight hence, instead of being 


stuff his valise with sheets which jolted on the back of a cama. 


he could depend upon. Perhaps 
the maiden sister whose guest he 
is, not approving of spirits, and 
not wearing Wellington boots, 
constrained him to bring his own 
brandy and his own bootjack. 


The lady’s maid, who is fitting 
up the little house in which het 
mistress and two children are 
going to live for the next fortnight, 
does her office as methodically 
as if she were still in Bryanstone 


We, on board the Bentinck, need!Square. The lieutenant’s clever 
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wife seems to have emptied her I behold the Bentinck, with 
own and her husband's port- engines of five hundred and 
manteaux (which ¢ame down by twenty horse power, and capacity 
last night’s train), and filled the for nearly two thousand tons; 
chests of drawers by magic; and when I also notice the Euxine, 
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see (the door of her berth is open), 
she is putting studs into the 
lieutenant’s shirt, that it may be 
ready for him to dress for dinner. 
Nobody seems to do anything 
different here to what they do at 
home. Nobody is_ agitated; 
nobody is in a hurry; and, 
wonderful to add! nobody has 
left anything behind. The calm 
completeness of the whole ship, 
low and aloft, has even dried 
the tears of the sorrower: the 
cold east wind, too, has tightened 
her curls, 

One ofthe ship’s officers delivers 
a short report to the captain: — 
‘High water, Sir.” 

That is the signal for sailing. 
As I am here merely out of 
curiosity; being on my way to 
my own ship in Portsmouth dock 
(the Copperas, to which I was 
appointed, the day before yester- 
day, naval instructor) and have 
no wish to end my adventure at 
the mouth of the Nile, I step from 
the ship upon the wharf, to see 
the Bentinck get out of dock — 
an operation which, after scanning 
the breadth of the vessel, and 
measuring with my eyethe narrow 


the Madras, and three of the 
Royal West India Mail Packet 
Company’s steamers, all of vast 
dimensions, lying in the dock, 
{ regard them with the lively 
curiosity of little boys looking at 
model mail-coaches inside ounce 
pee and wonder (like Peter 
-indar’s monarch in reference 
to the apples in the dumplings) 
how they got there; or, once 
there, how they are to be got 
out. Having reached the neck 
of the broad bottle, I> watch 
the Bentinck sway round; and, 
obedient to her sluggish paddles, 
present her handsome — bows 
straight at the narrow outlet. 
I feel that the problem will be 
immediately solved. There is 
great activity in the bows of the 
ship, and the Captain stands on 
one of the paddle-boxes, his 
surtout and eyeglass blown wildly 
about by the wind. The pilot 
dances frantically from the bridge 
to the other paddle-box; now 
directing the helmsman, now 
shouting hoarse orders to the. 
engineer. Beside me and other 
idlers, the P. and O. S. N. C.’s 
admiral, or superintendent of 


mouth of the harbour, I mentally vessels, directs the shore opera- 

ronounce to be within a hair’s tions. The monstrous marine 

readth of impossible; the locomotive must be warped out 
Seuthampton dock being shaped by means of a cable or “check,” 
like a Bohemian decanter, with lying coiled up at my feet; one 
its neck in the wrong place. end of which is fastened to a 
When, in walking round its edge, Titanic post. The Bentinck’s 
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cut-water is close upon us. The 
moment is exciting. A row-boat, 
which is bringing a rope from 
the ship to the shore, ruffles the 
dariralcaaperintendent’s sere- 
nity. He roars, speaking-trumpet- 
wise, through his hands, “ What 
are you doing with that hawser? 
Send a line ashore for the check.” 
The vessel drifts nearer to the 
harbour wall: excitement in- 
creases. ‘Bear a hand with the 
line!” The smaller rope is pulled 
ashore in another boat; is 
attached to the check, and is 
returned to the ship. “Send 
up all hands upon deck; cook, 
firemen — everybody — to run 
out the line!” Twenty men seize 
the rope all in a row, and run a 
mad race aft with it, until the 
check is rove in and secured to 
the vessel. “Gooneasy!” The 
paddles revolve; the ship almost 
touches the coping-stones upon 
which I stand. Ihold my breath. 
“Hoist the jib. Keep her head 
well off. Bear a hand with the 
fenders!”” The ship’s bows 
scrape the wall as they glide past 
it. “Port your helm — Down 
with the jib I The check, tight 
as a fiddle-string, now holds the 
ship to the post, and sways her 
head round into deep waters. 
‘“‘Cast off the check!”’ 

I breathe again. The mail- 
coach has been driven through 
the neck of the phial: the Ben- 
tinck has found her way out of the 
wry-necked water-bottle, and is 
steaming off gee erouee the 
broad Southampton Water. 

As she recedes with the steady 
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power which, in a fortnight, will 
eulde her into. the harbour of 
Alexandria, I reflect on her score 
of sisters — members of the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company family — im- 
mediately smile at Invasion, and 
defy the French. 1 communicate 
my sentiments to the superinten- 
dent. His responses strengthen 
my defiant valour. He tells me, 
that the steam navy belonging to 
his company alone, consists of 
twenty-four vessels in active ser- 
vice, and six more in course of 
construction (including the Hima- 
laya, which will be the largest 
steam-boat in the world) :— total, 
thirty ships. To which I add, 
flatteringly, that his single fleet 
nearly equals the Imperial steam 
navy of Russia; it is double that 
of Holland; the State steam squa- 
dron of Brother Jonathan num- 
bers only six more vessels; and 
the entire Danish flotilla, in- 
cluding sailing ships, musters one 
less, or only twenty-nine. The 
numbers of persons employed, 
continues the P. and O.S.N. C.’s 
Admiral, afloat and ashore, in the 
year 1851, was about two thou- 
sand three hundred persons. That 
(I add, telling him that I am a 
schoolmaster and am “up” in 
these matters) nearly equals the 
entire military force of Saxe a 
tenbourg. ‘The salaries paid to 
them amounted to ninety-seven 
thousand pounds (sayshe). One- 
third more (says I) than the cost 
of the Belgian navy for the same 
year; and four times greater than 
the entire revenues of the princi- 
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pality of Saxe Coburg. Four hun- 
dred colliers (he continues) are 
employed in transporting English 
coal to the different coaling sta- 
tions between Southampton and 
Hong Kong; some of them having 
to double the Cape of Good Hope. 
The average yearly consumption 
of coal is one hundred and thirty 
thousand tons; and the average 
cost per ton being forty-two shil- 
lings, two hundred and seventy- 
three thousand pounds per annum 
is spent to keep the steam up. 
Your disbursements (I remark), 
for fuel and wages, fall not far 
short of the payments for the Civil 
List of this country for the year 
1851. Yet (I begin to consider) 
there are other steam-packet 
companies equally flourishing, 
and the combined fleets of these 
powerful associations could show 
to our enemies, in case of utmost 
need — how many steam-vessels 
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I look round in amazement. 
Have I been bewitched? or has 
the good, hearty, earnest Admiral 
Superintendent so thoroughly in- 
terested me, that he has brought 
me “here” without my knowing 
it? I see dangling above me, 
stacked around mc, and strewed 
below me, so thickly that I am 
obliged to mind where I tread, 
every sort of article that the 
daintiest housewife could desire. 
I hear a steam-engine driving cir- 
cular saws, grindstones, and paint- 
mills. I smell (and that loved 
fragrance restores my scattered 
senses) tar. I am, it seems, in 
the P. and O. S. N. C.’s store- 
house — a spacious piece of archi- 
tecture just outside the dock- 
gate. I am brought hereto be 
plunged from my informant’s 
comprehensive statements, into 
the actual working of P. and O.S. 
N. details. Ie leads me through 


at one view averaging upwards of forests of brushes of all sorts, 


one thousand tons burthen? “Let 


us see,” replies the Admiral, 
“about seventy; besides smaller 
steamers and swarms of colliers.”’ 
“With complements of how many 
thoroughly trained British tars?” 
I ask. “Quite” (he answers) 
“eight thousand, not to mention 
the crews of the coal-vessels; and 
guns innumerable.” A fig for the 
French ! e 
“Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the 
Wives , 

For Brit” — 

“Pray, don’t sing here!” re- 
~—Haatenta~ my excellent infor- 


Where?” 


sizes, and descriptions; lakes of 
paint; more oil-cans than would 
have concealed the Forty Thieves; 
museums of pickles and jellies; 
stacks of spare spars; mountains 
of sail-cloth; round towers of 
coiled rope; piles of carpets, rugs, 
blankets, counterpanes; show- 
rooms of glass and erockery; 
ware-houses crammed with cabin 
stoves, cooking utensils, * bundles 


* Some notion of the play into which 
cooking apparatus is brought inthis Com- 
pany’s steamers, may be formed by the 
following selection, from a return of the 
“Average, Consumption of Purser's 
Stores on a voyage from Southampton to 
Calcutta, vid Egypt; — Fresh beef, 
mutton, and pork, 5,957 pounds weight, 
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of fire-irons, regiments of coal- 
scuttles; floors of elegant chairs, 
tables, and drawers; cabinet-work 
and upholstery enough to eugecst 
the notion that the P. and O.S.N. 
C.’s navy are always about to 
marry ; artisans planing, glueing, 
and inlaying; six women, in deep 
mourning, sewing bed and table 
linen (‘all widows of men who 
have died in the service,” whis- 
pers my cicerone), or folding it 
into hot-air chambers; “for not 
a stitch goes aboard, Sir” — 
I:quote the head laundress — 
“without being aired, bone dry.”’ 
~ Once more in the dock, two ob- 
jects present themselves at the 
same moment, which would oc- 
casion uneasiness to a less super- 
stitious person than a sailor. In 
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kid-gloves, a twin brown surtout, 
and a twin eyeglass? I have not 
time to ask. I am suddenly en- 
tangled in a maze of overland tin 
cases, overland trunks, and over- 
land hat-boxes. I am _ hustled 
about by several overland officers, 
and bilious blacks in white: tur- 
bans. A distracted overland fe- 
male, dragging along two over- 
land children, nearly sweeps me 
into the funnel of a small steamer, 
moored upon the sinking tide, 
below the level of the wharf. 
Everything portable is being 
poured into that little steamer, in 
a thick strong stream. I try to get 
out of the way, and am instantly 
knocked on one side by one of 
three enormous _horse- boxes, 
which is being drawn (overland) 


the offing I perceive the smoke of|from the railway station to the 


the Bentinck paying itself out in 
coils of black gossamer: passing 
across the wharf, in his habit as 
he lived when I last saw him on 
the paddle-box, walks the Cap- 
tain! Has he flown from his own 
quarter-deck, now at least a 
couple of miles distant? or has he 
a twin brother, who wears twin 


besides 2,192 pounds of salt meat (ex- 
clusive of 1,159 pounds of ham and bacon); 
668 pounds of preserved meats; 124 live 


sheep; 16 live pigs; and 2,075 head of 


bewilderingly busy little steamer. 

That is the Overland Mail. 

I had long wished to see the 
Overland Mail. I never had a 
notion what the Overland Mail 
could be like; — whether it was a 
coach, painted red, with a blazing 
royal arms, attended by a gold- 
laced guard; or a portable post- 
office, to be conveyed by rail and 
ship from the Waterloo station to 
India and China. But now, the 
entire broadside of the horse-box 


poultry; 8,480 pounds of biscuits; 53 being let down, the Overland Mail 


barrels of flour; 239 pounds of tea; 
pounds of coffee; 1,621 pounds of sugar; 
22 pounds of pepper. ‘To wash all this 


bursts upon me like a trick ina 
pantomime. 


The huge van is 


down pleasantly, 8,472 bottles of wine, suddenly transformed into a pro- 


and 1,161 bottles of spirits, are provided. 
Lovers of arithmetic may multiply each 


of these sums by thirty (the number of! 


digious exaggeration of the sign 
of the Chequers on Portsmouth 


voyages performed per annum), and they Hard, or the side wall of Harle- 


will get at the gross quantity of food 
cooked every year by the Company, for 


its passengers and crews. 


Household Words, XIII. 


quin’s private residence; for it is 
a series of squares in blazing co-~ 
15 
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lours, filling up the horse-box! board the little steamer. She is to - 
from floor to roof. It is received take me out, it seems, to witness — 
with all befitting ceremony. Two positively and for the last time — 
gentlemen —, attired in cocked the final departure of the Ben- 
hats (made, I think, of black tinck, which has been anchored 
court-plaster edged with faded in the Southampton Water to 
lace) and surtout coats, hitched await the mails and late pas- 
up at the hips, like window- sengers; amongst whose baggage 
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curtains, by the pommels of their 
swords — attended by the South- 
ampton post-master, and a second 
ubiquitous officer of the Ben- 
tinck, solemnly draw forth pencils 
and printed forms, and order the 
ae to be separated. I 
nd them to consist of wooden 
boxes, about two feet long by one 
foot deep, each distinguished by 
a separate colour; — that its de- 
stination may at once be seen. 
Down a slide into the little 
steamer tumbles a red box. A 
orter shouts “Hong Kong!” 
Then comes a blue box — ‘Cal- 
eutta!’”” Buff— “Madras!” No 
aint — ‘Aden !’? White — “ Bom- 
bay!” Black (like coffins for dead 
letters) — “Ceylon!” At each 
ef the one hundred and ninety 
announcements thus made, the 
cocked hats nod gracefully; not 
so much out of respect to Her 
Majesty’s mail-boxes, as to enable 
the gentlemen under them to re- 
cord each colour in its proper Cco- 
lumn on the printed form. The 
mails are, in fact, given into their 
eharge. They are called “ Admi- 
ralty Agents.’ 

Presently — it is “post meri- 
dian. half-past one” — amidst the 
tearing, bustle, and frantic con- 
fusion, which is now come to a 
climax, I am swept bodily on 


[had got bewilderingly entangled. 
Their last links with Bagiand are 
now irrevocably snapped. The 
Captain cannot again, under some 
proven about “his papers,” dash 

ack from his Bentinck to his fire- 
side for one more last word. Had 
the Admiralty Agent left his 
cocked hat on shore, no power on 
earth could have restored it to 
him this voyage. As gye dart 
through the harbour’gginc 
mouth, blessings are wafted to us, 
from lines of parted friends, on 
the outermost edges of the sea- 
wall. ‘There is hardly time for 
our “Indians” to return these 
valedictions. Our little steamer 
shoots along like an arrow; for 
the Bentinck must start at two. 
Every point of the ten thousand 
four hundred miles which lie be- 
tween Southampton and Hong 
Kong, is as rigidly timed as if it 
were a station upon a short line 
of railway. The accuracy and 
punctuality with which each single 
mile is performed out at home, 
operates upon the punctual de- 
livery of the mails in China or in 
London. The Bentinck must, 
therefore, start attwo. How else 
will she be able to reach Gibraltar 
by the twenty-fifth (it is now the 
twentieth), Malta on the thirtieth, 
and Alexandria on the fourth of 
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the following month? She must 
not detain the canal boats, which 
are to take her mails and pas- 
sengers down to Cairo; or the 
camels and four-horse-carriages 
which are to effect their exodus 
out of Egypt — an hour. Another 
panting steamer will be waiting at 
. the head of the Red Sea at Suez, 
and must steam off, bag and 
baggage, on the seventh, to the 
various ports between Egypt and 
China. * 

Bump! We are alongside the 
Bentinck. Her port is crowded. 
Every hand is stretched forth to 
catch the first clutchable object 
out of the tiny tender, and to drag 
it into the ship. Things are hauled 
over one another, like lumps shot 
up out of a voleano. A black 


trunk, a black nurse, a couple of 


mail boxes, a little boy, a bird- 
cage, two or three more mail 
boxes, a military officer, a supply 
of fish, mail boxes again, a dress- 
ing-case, a young lady, several 
baskets of ice, a bundle of hat- 
boxes, a petty officer — the deck 
of the small vessel is cleared in no 
time, and every object, animate 
and inanimate, is mixed up and 
jumbled together upon the gang- 
way.** The bustle is intense. 


* The number of miles travelled by the 
Company's steamers during the year 1851, 
was $89,842, equal to more than twenty- 
three times the circumference of the. 
globe, and equal also to 1,616 miles per! 
day. During every minute of that year, 
an average of one mile and one-eighth of a! 
mile was traversed by the Peninsular and: 
Oriental Steam MNavigation: Company's 
steam power. 

** The number of packages — inde- 
pendent of passengers’ persoual luggage, 
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Everything, including boxes of 
specie, seems endowed with loco- 
motive power; and I am the more 
struck with the calm unconcern of 
my ringletted friend. I espy her | 
at her cabin window, behind a jar 
of beautiful flowers, reading, with 
the settled, unruffled air of having 
lived there for the last twelve- 
month, I am torn from contem- 
plating her longer, by being made 
into a sandwich (between a huge 
bread-basket and a bag of bis- 
cuits), and gulped into the Ben- 
tinck, to be digested at leisure. 
Suddenly, every hand in the ship 
is struck motionless; but every 
pair of legs runs as fast as it can to 
the quarter-deck. Two small 
elegant steamers have been re- 
ported within hail; and, above 
the second, the royal standard is 
displayed. The Queen is coming! 
She is on her way from Osborne. 
The bright little Fairy trips 
along over the waves in the daz- 
zling clear sunshine, and alters her 
course to pass close under us. The 
starboard bulwark of the Bentinck 
is beaded with passengers’ heads. 
“Away aloft!” isthe word. The 
ship’s company dance into the 
shrouds, and stick to them; — a 
swarm of blue-bottles. ‘Dip the 


and the Government mails — shipped to 
the various ports between Southampton 
and Hong-Kong, by this LR a 
1850, was twenty-five thousand six huh- 
dred. The number of passengers, in the 
same year, in the same year, was nearly 
twenty thousand — thirteen thousand of 
whom were deck passengers, chiefly 
going to and fro on the Black Sea, or 


_ between the northern and southern porta 


of Spain — mostly 


labourers in harvent 
time, 


15* 


$33. 


colours!’ The bunting makes its! Whenever, in their fictitious nar- 
bow; for the Fairy is close under ratives, they wish to introduce a 
us—a charming little moving pic- Magician —a character answering 
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ture: — Two men, with a Lieute- 
nant in the fullest fig, at the wheel. 
A Lady in black seated at the 
cabin-door; two children beside 
her, looking at us with eager cu- 
riosity; the Captain, cocked hat 
in hand, explaining all about us. 
Three dips of a parasol is the 
greeting from the Fairy, and three 
clear, distinct, hearty English 
cheers are returned from the 
tinck. | 

_ In another minute, hardly with- 
out knowing it, I find myself again 
on the deck of the little tender. 
Two ladies are weeping beside 
me. An old man with white hair 
is waving one hand toa handsome 
cadet, and covering his eyes with 
the other. Wemoveaway. Tam 
roused by more cheering, as the 
paddles of the Bentinck revolve. 
Good speed to her, and three times 
three! 
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joying a shisheh in the shop 


to the villain of our dramas and 
romances — they almostinvariably 
derive him from Tripoli, Fez or 
Morocco, and having stated his 
origin, think themselves at liberty 
to invest him with any amount of 
power and atrocity required for 
the development of their plot. 
The word Maghrebi, or Man 
from the West, after some time of 
residence in the East, became 
identified, even in my foreign 
mind, with the idea of peculiar 
sagacity and unscrupulousness. 
Whenever I saw a sallow, heavy- 
featured Western, I felt a mingled 
sensation of awe and curiosity; 
and I looked out eagerly for an 
opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintance of oneof those terrible 
individuals. Fortune favoured me, 
for one day that I was sitting en- 
of 
Hanna, the Levantine mercer, and 
chatting with some closely-veiled 
women, who were idly bargaining 
for muslins and silks, a sonorous 
salaam attracted my attention, and 


Ir is part of the popular belief | the tall form of an unmistakeable 
in Egypt, that wickedness and Maghrebi darkened the door. 


wisdom are indigenousin the West 


—— the country of the setting sun. 
But by the West, or Maghreb, 
they do not understand any of the 
European states, confining the 
signification of the word to the 
long series of provinces and king- 


Hanna knew his customer at 
once, and greeted him with pro- 
fuse salutations. From what he 
said, indeed, it was evident that 
he had expected an earlier visit; 
and he professed, with some affec- 
tation, to have been quite uneasy 


doms extending from the limits of about the safety of his old friend. 
their own valley alongthenorthern This meant that the business re- 
coast of Africa, even to the Sea of lations between them had always 
Darkness, or the Atlantic Occan,| been satisfactory; m other words, 
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that the said Hanna had been ac- 
customed to make at least five per 
cent. over and above a fair profit 
in the sales he effected to the (sup- 
posed) terrible Maghrebi. looked 
at the man again, and in features 
where I had been fully disposed 
to find the traces of cunning and 
duplicity, could discover nothing, 
to my disappointment, but manly 
frankness, allied with almost child- 
like simplicity. 7 

He was a fine, handsome fellow, 
some thirty years of age, withlarge 
almond-shaped eyes, straight 
nose, well-curved lips, and magni- 
ficent black beard. <A carefully 
twisted white turban —the noblest 
head-dress ever invented —a grey 
embroidered jacket, a light-fitting 
waistcoat buttoned up to the 
throat, a redshawlround the loins, 
loose white trousers, and red slip- 
pers, formed his costume. After 
exchanging afew general compli- 
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rose and went away. Tagger 
Hanna was very indignant at this; 
and as the bargain was concluded, 
the merchandise cut and packed 
up, and the money in his hand — 
nothing remaining to go through 
but an altercation about five or ten 
pee of change — he took the 
iberty, in excellent Arabic, which 
we cannot afford to translate li- 
terally, of telling the offended lady 
that she was no better than she 
should be, to which, in delightful 
vernacular, she reponded, that he 
was no better than he should be; 
and the sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
friends, who had coalesced to idle 
away a day in spending three shil- 
lings, taking up the cry with a 
vengeance, one old darfte seeming 
disposed to become more prac- 
tical than pleasant, my worthy 
friend was compelled to have re- 
course to his iron measure, with 
which he threatened to dig out the 


ments, he sat down ona heap of hearts of all who did not imme- 


cloth, to wait till the master of the 
shop was disengaged, and accept- 
ed a whiff or two from my shisheh. 
It was evident at. once, from his 
wholemanner, that he was a grave, 
serious, solid old man; and it was 
as much, perhaps, on this account, 
as because of his handsome per- 
son, that one of the ladies I have 
mentioned began to jest with and 
tease him. At the first word he 
actually blushed, and became un- 
easy, replied at first timidly, and 
then sulkily; and when the fair 
jester went so far as to lay her 
small henna-dyed fingers upon the 
glossy curls of his beard, he could 
hold out no longer, but ahruntly 


diately abscond. | 

The shop being cleared by these 
means, and the mutterings of the 
female tempest having died away 
in the distance, ] made some in- 
quiries about the Maghrebi. He 
was a merchant at Derna, who 
every year in the spring came to 
Alexandria, either by land or 
water, to make purchases. It was 
now autumn, so that his arrival 
had been delayed for some regson, 
at least four months. Tagger 
Hanna professed to be certain that 
his customer was lurking about 
the neighbourhood waiting for the 
departure of the women; but I 


eanla Aiwino fram hic wactlacenaca 
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that he was not without anxiety on sation over the parting pipe, in 
the subject. Atlength, however, hopes that he would reveal some 
his prediction turned out to be particulars of his history. | 
correct; for Hagg Mustafa ay My anticipations were morethan 
peared on the other side of the fulfilled; so that with the addition 
street, casting sidelong glances in of a few facts subsequently ascer- 
our direction. When he hadascer- tained, I was enabled to construct 
tained that the coast was indeed a little biography of this Man from 
clear, he crossed over and came the West. The principal features 
in to us, and having murmured are as follows: — Hagg Mustafa 
two or three sage aphorisms on belonged to a family of merchants 
the impudence of women, pro- engaged, from time immemorial, 
ceeded to business. _ in supplying the eastern provinces 
He. bought a good quantity of|of Tripoli with the costly manu- 
Syrian and Egyptian silk manu- factures required for the gaudy 
factures, and a parcel of English costume both of males and fe- 
prints, which one would have males. From a very early age he 
thought he could have procured had accompanied his father in all 
cheaper direct from Malta. Hanna, hisexpeditions, and having pushed 
it seemedto me, was a little un- on one occasion as far as Mecca, 
reasonable in his charges; but the had acquired the honourable title 
worthy Maghreby did not bargain, of Pilgrim. He had now for many 
simply refusing to take what ap- years carried on business on his 
peared to him too dear. Accus- own account, and fortune having 
tomed as I was to witness the smiled upon his industry, had 
furious discussions that usually amassed a considerable amount of 
take place in an Arab shop, the wealth. His life was one of peril 
lying on both sides, the taking of|and adventure; for the Eastern 
sacred names in vain, the indig- merchant of his class is not a se- 
nant protestations of the dealer dentary personage. He has no 
that he is selling under cost price counting-house, no clerks, no dis- 
and does not deserve to be beaten tant correspondents. He does all 
down, the solemn oaths of the pur- his business himself, buying in one 
chaser that he has been offered a place, accompanying his merchan- 
similar article for half the money disefrom country tocountry, from 
in the next street, the well-acted market to market, and selling.« 
quarrel, and the final adjustment, much as possible without thes 
by which both parties tacitly ac- tance of brokers or agent@#Of any 
knowledge themselves to be kind. He is, in fact, a pedlar on 
rogues — in contrast, I say, with a large scale. 
these daily occurring scenes, the About two years before the pe- 
way in which the Maghrebi went riod of which I speak, Mustafa, on 
"  * *“e charmed me, and I his return from his annual voyage 
interest the conver- to Egypt, heard a crier proclaim- 
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ing in the market-place of Derna 
_@ beautiful slave for sale. Her 
qualities were past all enumera- 
tion; and her name was Sagara- 
en-Noor, or The Tree of Light. 
Now, Mustafa had, until then, 
lived a single life, scorning or 
fearing women; but he desired to 
see this slave so lauded, andhaving 
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save themselves by casting an- 
chor; but the babies snapped, 
and they were driven on shore, 
luckily in a shallow bay and upon 
sand. For some time it was im- 
possible to land on account of the 
violence of the waves, which rose 
over the ship and threatened 
every moment to break her ropes; 


seen her and admired her, paid] but at length they succeeded in 
the price demanded for her and getting ashore, without being able 


she became the partner of his bo- to take with them anything the 


som. 

Like a true Oriental, Mustafa 
refrained from entering into many 
particulars of his domestic happi- 
ness; but he said enough in ge- 
neral terms to make me feel a 


great interest in Sagara, She fol- 


lowed him in all his expeditions 
into the interior; and their mutual 
attachment increased with know- 
ledge. Next year, likewise, she 
accompanied him to Egypt, in 
obedience to the decrees of des- 
tiny; for it was necessary that 
what was written should come to 

ass. 

They left the port of Alexan- 
dria on their return voyage in a 
small vessel, with a crew of five 
men, bound direct for Derna. A 
light wind carried them in two 
‘ days as far as the point of Aka- 
bah, about half way to their desti- 
nation; but a tremendous tempest 
suddenly fell upon them, and as 


ship contained, even provisions. 
However, it was their hope that 
the vessel would not go to pieces, 
and that, when the tempest 
abated, they could at least save 
some money and a little food, with 
which they could set out on foot 
for Derna. 

Whilst they sat wet and mi- 
serable on the beach, they sud- 
denjy saw some forms moving 
along on the other side of the 
bay; and they remembered that 
the Bedawins of these parts are 
celebrated for their violence and 
brutality to strangers, especially 
such as are wrecked. But there 
was no escape, and the little party 
waited patiently, therefore,’ for 
what was to come to pass. The 
Bedawins had perceived the wreck 
artd were coming round for the 
purposes of plunder. When, how- 
ever, they saw a group of men 
awaiting their approach they 


they were upon a lee shore, they halted, and seemed to be calcu- 
knew at once that their danger lating their strength and the pro- 
was preat. After mancuvring for babilities of resistance. At length, 
a few hours, they saw the steep a single individual of their party 
white cliffs of the African coast detached himself and came for- 
looming through’ the heavy at- ward with demonstrations of 
mosphere, and endeavoured to peaceful intentions; but he had 
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no sooner discovered that the conducting persons under the cir- 
strangers were without arms, than cumstances of our travellers to a 
he shouted to his companions to civilised country; and Mustafa 
advance. In a few minutes, a was not very uneasy about the 
band of half-a-dozen truculent- result of this adventure. He was 
looking Bedawins; armed to the known to many members of the 
teeth, rushed up and proceeded various Ordanes or tribes along 
at once to appropriate the per- the coast, having performed the 
sons of the shipwrecked men, journey by land, and expected to 
whilst waiting until the sea al- be let off for a small sum. Un- 
lowed them to appropriate their fortunately, Yunus had beheld 
prope. _ and admired the slave-girl Sagara, 
agg Mustafa fell to the lot of| and had resolved to possess her. 

an individual who appeared to be When the plunder of the vessel 
the chief, and who likewise laid was completed, he took Mustafa 
claim to Sagara. The Bedawins aside, and said, “O friend! thou 
would not listen to any expostu- knowest the custom, that strangers 
lations, but ordered their pri- who fall into our hands must libe- 
soners to station themselves at rate themselves with money. 
certain distances apart from one Now, I will deal handsomely with 
another, and to remember the thee. Take my part of the mer- 
names of their masters. Mustafa chandise from the wreck, and 
and Sagara, placed together, were proceed on thy way in peace. I 
impressed, by means of awful will give thee two young men as 
menaces, with the necessity of anescort. But leave unto me Sa- 
saying in answer to all questions: gara, to be an ornameut of my 
“T belong to Yunus.” tent.” Mustafa replied that he 
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The object of this precaution 
now became apparent; for other 
Bedawins came flocking from all 
sides, so that above two hundred, 
including women and children, 
were collected within a few hours. 


would rather give all that he pos- 
sessed, than part with his beloved 
slave; and begged Yunus to name 
any ransom that he desired. . But 
the Bedawin was obdurate; and 
finding he could not prevail by 


They all seemed to respect the persuasion, smote the unfortunate - 


right of property based on original 
occupation; and did not attempt 
to dispute with the first-comers 


merchant upon the face, and 
separated him from Sagara, and 
ordered her to be taken to his 


for the possession of the prisoners tent. 


— waiting with patience until they 


Mustafa was led towards evening 


eenld go aboard the ship and to the encampment over the hills, 


ider it. 


and saw no more of his com- 


“~ tustomary for the Bedawins panions, who were kept prisoners 
coast to exact a reward, some time, and then sent back to 
aay be called aransom, for Egypt without ransom, for they 
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were too poor to pay any. Yunus 
took possession, as I have said, 
of Sagara, and sought to render 
himself agreeable to-her; but she 
answered his advances by tears, 
and could not find a smile for the 
man who had torn her from her 
master whom she loved. But 
Mustafa was treated with every 
kind ‘of severity and indignity, 
and compelled to tend the camels, 
and fed like adog. He submitted 
to the decrees of fate with re- 
signation, although he was re- 
solved to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of escape. Once, whenhe 
was sent with a troop of camels 
to some distance, he mounted the 
fleetest, and started for the West; 
but Yunus, who suspected his 
design, followed; overtook and 
brought him back to the encamp- 
ment, where he was beaten, until 
death nearly released him from 
his troubles. 

When he recovered he deter- 
mined to be more circumspect for 
the future; and in order to escape 
suspicion, affected to be resigned 
to his fate. This procured him a 
little more liberty; but he still felt 
that he was watched, and he be- 
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handsome young man, who had 
gained great reputation already 
for feats of gallantry. Yunus re- 
ceived him with hospitality, and 
related aniong other things the 
adventure of the wreck and the 
acquisition of the beauteous Sa- 
gara. To Ali, the matter ap- 
peared perfectly correct, and he 
congratulated his host, demand- 
ing as a favour, to behold this 
peerless beauty. When she a 
peared before him, hermelancholy 
countenance told at once her tale 
of misery, and Ali felt that a great 
injustice had been committed. 
With desert cunning, however, 
he said not a word of condemna- 
tion, but praised the loveliness of 
Sagara, and extolled the happi- 
ness of Yunus; so that the poor 
slave, who had at first conceived 
hope from the pity that beamed 
through his eyes, retired in still 
more profound despair. 

Next day, as Mustafa was tend- 
ing a herd of camels on the slope 
of a distant hill, he was surprised 
to behold a horseman he did not 
know, ride up and salute him. 

“TI know thy story,” said Ali, 
‘‘and am resolved to assist thee; 


gan to despair of ever escaping but the matter requires circum- 
from that dreadful situation. Sa- spection and cannot be accom- 
gara he never saw; but from the plished ina day. Thy liberty it 
children of the village, with whom were easy to bring about; but the 
he would sometimes play, he flower in the tent must bereleased 
learned that she remained ever likewise. Listen now tome. jam 
weeping in her new master’s tent, Ali, the son of Saleh; and I have 
refusing to be comforted. come on a message of vengeance 

One day there arrived at the to this place. Know that my tribe 
encampment a stranger, named has learned, by means ordained 
Ali, the son of one of the Sheikhs of God, that many years ago one 
of aninland tribe. He wasatall, of our bravest warriors was basely 
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murdered by Yunus and his bre- 
thren. Blood calls out for blood; 


and thou canst assist us and save 
thyself. A month from this, an 


hour after sunset, when the moon 
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fingers, cursed women, and pro- 
fessed to have no desire for an in- 
terview. 

- The long-expected night came 
at length. The encampment was 


is half risen above the summit of situated in a valley surrounded 


Akabah, take fire, and light up a 
conflagration in the straw-heap 
that is near the great tent of Yu- 
nus. If thou art discovered, de- 
fend thyself, and fear nothing; 
for I shall be there. If no one 
suspect thee, hasten to the harem 
and singleeout Sagara, and bear 
her in thy arms, crying, ‘Alt! 
Ali!’s and no one will harm thee. 
Art thou aman to do allthis, and 
not fail in one tittle?” Mustafa 
devoted himself to death if he. 
should swerve from his instruc- 
tions; and Ali, having pressed 
his hand, rode slowly away across 
the desert. 

That was an anxious month for 
Mustafa. He counted the days 
and minutes, and made every 
preparation for action. He con- 
trived to secrete a flint and steel 
beneath the straw-heap, as well as 
asword, which he stole from his 
master, Yunus. In order that he 
might not mistake the day, he dug 
two holes, in one of which he put 
a stone every morning, whilst in 
the other he 
evening. To lull suspicion, he 
pretended to be unusually gay, 
and succeeded in becoming quite 
a favourite with the young men. 
Even Yunus condescended to 
smile upon him; and once even 


asked him to intercede with Sa-: 


gara, and persuade her to be less 


gloomy. But Mustafa snapped his | 


ut a bean every 


on all sides by arid hills. Mustafa 
had been out since morning at the 
ee where he had met Ali, and 
had looked on all sides to discern 
some signs of his deliverer; but 
none appeared. He climbed to 
the summit of a peak, from which 
a wide view could be obtained, 
and anxiously, with now well- 
practised eyes, perused the hori- 
zon. Nothing. Ile returned as 
evening drew nigh, and reached 
the crest of the hill that over- 
looked the valley just as the sun 
went down. There were lights in 
some of the tents, and at various 
points could be seen Bedawins 
returning home. Mustafa’s heart 
sank within him as he thought 
that some one of these might have 
discerned traces of an enemy. 
But there was no alarm given; 
and, on reaching the encamp- 
ment, he found all quiet. Un- 
perceived by any one, he went 
and concealed himself between 
the tent and the straw. To his 
delight a smart wind was sweeping 
up the valley; and he felt certain 
that if he could succeed m setting 
fire to the huge heap, every tent 
would soon be in flames. He had 
not many minutes to wait, but the - 
time appeared to him an age. 
Various emotions tormented him. 
What, if he should fail in his at- 
tempt, or be discovered and slain 
before help could arrive? What, 
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if Ali should forget his promise, when Mustafa reached !the tent 
or. arrive too late? He was re- which he had so often beheld, but 
solved, however, to act, and ha- had never been permitted to ap- 
ving drawn out,the sword, and proach, he found Yunus already 
placed it by his side as he knelt there, shouting to the women to 
down, he began to strike a light come forth. On seeing Mustafa, 
just as the silver edge of the moon the villain divined that he was the 
appeared above the ridge of Aka- cause of the mischief, and his 
bah. Before the orb was half hand glanced towards his dagger 
uncovered there was a hiss, a hilt; but the blood of the Man 
crackle, — and a swift flame swept from the West was up, and with 
up along the side of the immense ‘one blow he laid open the shoul- 
straw heap. Almost at the same der of his enemy. Yunus bellowed 
‘moment a man rushed from a with rage, and threw himself upon 
neighbouring tent, and having the merchant; but at that instant 
fired a pistol at the culprit without a small body of horsemen rode 
effect, advanced with a drawn furiously into the encampment, 
dagger, crying, “’T is the dog striking right and left on ever 

Mustafa has done it!”” There was living thing they met. Mustafa 
no time to lose; and the hand that evaded the grasp of the wounded 
had never before wielded a wea- Bedawin, and sprang towards Sa- 
pon of death, felled the Bedawin gara, whom he now saw, standing 
to the ground. It was a perilous near the blazing tent. Seizing her 
moment. One man against a in his arms, he shouted “Ali, 
whole encampment, should Ali Ali!” and the horsemen answered 
prove untrue. Furious Bedawins with the same cry. It was a ter- 
were rushing from every tent. rible scene, lighted up by the 
Some had seen Mustafa strike the blazing tents — a massacre, nota 
blow, and fired at him as he ran fight — and before the red light 
towards the tent where Sagara of the flames had faded, not a 
was confined. Others started out, living soul remained in the en- 
asking what was the matter; wo- campment except the horsemen 
men and children moaned; and and Mustafa, who stood on an 
the camels and other animals open space grasping his beloved 
breaking loose, and rushing to Sagara to his breast, and still 
and fro, increased the confusion. shouting, “Ali, Ali!” 

The fire had spread almost in- Vengeance pushed to this ex- 
stantaneously from tent to tent,'treme is not commoninthe vee: 
for there were heaps of straw but instances from time to time 
near every one of them; and it occur. The object of the attacking 
was evident that in a very few party had been to destroy the 
minutes the whole encampment Urdan, root and branch; but 
would be destroyed. Still, there some few of the men and several 
was no sign of an attack, and of the women and _ children 
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escaped. Having ascertained this 
fact, Ali determined at once upon 
a retreat, as he knew the whole 
country would at once be roused 
against him. In an hour, there- 
fore, after the massacre, his little 
mounted band, with Mustafa and 
Sagara, were climbing the steep 
slope of the hill, leaving all cum- 
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brous booty behind. The site of 
the encampment was still covered 


with particles of fire, and a heavy 
canopy of smoke hung aloft. 
Mustafa looked back with one 
shudder of horror; but Sagura 
was. beside him, ready to whisper 
“# tale of outrage and misery 
which he would not hear; and he 
soon forgot everything but the joy 
of reunion. 

Ali had formed an able plan of 
retreat. Instead of making direct 
for the quarters of his own tribe, 
situated at a great distance, he 
had resolved to'make a bend to 
the west as far as the inhabited 
tracts of Cyrenaica, so as to throw 
any pursuers off the scent. By 
the morning the party reached a 
small valley, where was a reserve 
of men. and camels. After resting 
awhile, they proceeded about a 
mile to the south, leaving a wide 
track on some sandy ground; but 
when they came to a hard, stony 
plain, they struck back diagonally, 
and soon entering the gorge of a 
mountain, were concealed from 
pursuit. Well for them, it 
appeared; for one of their party, 
who had lingered behind, saw, he 
said, a cloud of horsemen with 
glittering spears go sweeping over 
the pla’ ‘owards the south, The 
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stratagem of Ali was completely 
successful; and Mustafa and 
Sagara had thus an efficient escort 
until they arrived at a village 
where they were known. Here 
they parted from Ali, who cast a 
very covetous glance at the slave- 
girl, but who seemed to struggle 
successfully with his evil passions; 
and in due time both arrived in 
safety at Derna. “This,” said 
Mustafa, in conclusion, “hap- 
pened in the spring. You may . 
be well assured that I shall no 
more perform my journeys by 
land! and that I have a great 
objection to performing them by 
sea. At present, I have come by 
way of Malta, in the great English 
fire-ship; but it is, probably, m 
last voyage. Peace a with you!” 
So saying, the Man from the West 
departed; and I never again saw 
him. I learn, however, that the 
force of habit proved too strong; 
and that, instead of settling down 
quietly at Derna, he continues his 
annual voyages. Let us hope that 
no cousin of Yunus may ever lay 
hold of him! 


FRANCE 
~EASEL. 

TRADITION and history have 
preserved to us the manners of 
the artist schools of Venice and 
of Rome, the feuds of the famous 
Zuccati, and the individual habits 
of Roman painters; but few in 
England, at this time, know much 
of the manners or character of a 
French school of painting. Nor 
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ig it likely that any glimpse of the | hours, in a quieter or more peace- 
reality can be present to an ful way — some, cleaning their 
English mind by comparison with brushes in their hands; others, 
anything here. We have anjindulging in penny loaves and 
Academy at Trafalgar Square, apples, whilst a group might 
it is true; but we have no private perchance be gathered round 
schools. Indeed, our ae masters one or two of their number, 
seem unaccountably loth-to trans- who indulged in the practice of 
mit their principles of art — their that amazing dance which prevails 
theories of form and composition, at La Chaumiere, without the 
and secrets of colouring, to the disadvantage of the policeman or 
ambitious and too oftenmisguided gay municipal guard. 

generation of aspirants. They The atelier, to which allusion 
might learn from the example of is made, was of old held in the 
our continental neighbours that basement of the Institut — a place’ 
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there is noshame, but rather much 
profit, in teaching. 

Let us peep for a moment at 
one of these ateléers, which of old 
existed in the Rue Mazarine in 
Paris. The students there, were 
a gay and noisy set, as formidable 
in numbers as in practical wit, 
and somewhat obnoxious to the 
neighbourhood. Fancy, for in- 
stance, a troop of them issuing 
from their studio, at a moment 
of rest, forming in a line across 
the street, and levying black mail 
from the bystanders and pas- 
sengers, for the benefit of an 
organ, or hurdy-gurdy grinder. 
Yet so jestingly and pleasantly 
was the money extracted from the 
PariSian Cockneys, that none but 
the most crusty could growl; 
although they ran risk of being 
pelted with jokes and with mud. 

hese artists with blouses, when 
they did growl, were as formidable 
then as those of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine are now. But, on 
other occasions they might be 
seen enjoying leisure, at other 


not so prosy, it may be seen, as 
it is generally supposed to be. 
Although dull letters flourished — 
on the first floor, gay fine arts 
were active in the basement; it 
must be admitted, however, that 
doubtless the members of the 
Institute would have got on better 
without the artist students. But 
having, in a fit of generosity, 
permitted their lower premises 
to be put to their particular use, 
it was too late to retract; and 
the noisy peculiarities of the 
boy-painters, or Rapins, were fully 
developed. 

When of old, Guillon, Lethiére, 
and other followers of the David 
school, occupied the same place, 
they plied the brush in silent 
activity — and their canvases 
made as little noise after they 
were produced, as during pro- 
duction. Their staid diligence 
was not largely rewarded either 
by Fortune or Fame. Those 
halcyon days, however, were past, 
when a hundred and fifty students 
congregated daily to indulge in 
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noise and mirth. For, if they 
gave way to such vagaries as have 
been described, in the public 
street, it is but just to admit that 
in-doors such things would be- 
times happen as might startle 
spectators. 

The entrance to the atelier was 
at a postern in the Rue Mazarine 
— a hole, in a dark ugly wall. 
The Institute resembles, in this, 
the Bibliotheque of Mazarine; 
which is very fine inside, but very 
ugly outside. The space within, 

ig-divided into two vast rooms, 
» dex each of which a model sat. 
“The floors, swept but once 
-a-week, were full of holes, from 
_ which bold broods of rats emerged, 
betimes, to feed and to play. The 
walls were we anacoeed: and had 
once been grey; but the scrapings 
of dirty palettes had altered their 
primitive tint; which, dulled with 
age, and overgrown with excres- 
cences, had acquired a mouldy 
look of age. Not, indeed, that 
it was lawful that the students 
should scrape their palettes, and 
dash the proceeds on the walls; 
for that was a desecration 
punishable by fine; but, as fines 
were hard to levy, they were 
seldom imposed. 

The walls on every side were 
hung with canvases in various 
stages of composition, — or de- 
composition, so old and rusty did 
some of them appear. Canvas, 
paper, kit-cat frames, broken 
stools, and crooked easels, lay 
about in great confusion. Cob- 
webs lined the corners; a stove, 
Whose long black chimneys wan- 
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dered about the room, as if loth 
to leaveit, communicated a smoky, 
not ungenial warmth. 

In a large frame, that hung on 
one of the walls, were the portraits 
of all the celebrities of the atelier 
— heads only — peering out in 
grotesque confusion. The dead- 
liest enemies were there depicted 
side by side, — the stalwart bull 
beside the meek fag, — the wea 
beside the strong, — the clever 
beside the feeble, — all admirable 
likenesses. That canvas may 
yet become well-known in future 
art history. 

The Fall Gull early on Monday 
morning, assigned to each the 
place that he might take. Then, 
the living model had to be placed ; 
and many were the jokes levelled 
at the unfortunate individual, 
as he strove to obey the varied 
injunctions of the students. He 
was ordered to place his head — 
first, on this side; then on that; 
then his body had to be arranged; 
his legs and arms to be turned 
and bent, until at last the position 
desired was fixed. Poor models; | 
what a hard life they lead for tén 
sous an hour! ‘They sit four 
hours to the students; and thus 
their pay nearly reaches an English 
pound per week. " 

The model being placed, the 
draughtsmen took their seats on 
low stools; which thus enabled 
their brother-painters to stand or 
sit, and to look over them, just 
as in battle the front rank kneels, 
to let the rear rank fire. The 
work would then go on; some 
drawing, others painting: whilst 
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in the back-ground, the less 
advanced might be seen pain- 
fully endeavouring to copy the 
Discobolus, or Fighting Gladiator. 
One might almost fancy them a 
quiet set, then; the silence being 
occasionally broken by a stanza 
from a song, morsels of a 
“complainte” or a partial chorus. 
To the poor and struggling artist, 
indeed, the atelier was a godsend: 
‘affording warmth and shelter for 
at least six hours of the day, the 
teaching ofa first-rate master, and 
the advantages of living models, 
for the small sum of twenty-three 
francs a-month: of whicheighteen 
.were for the teaching, and five 
for the “masse,” as it was called, 
—a fund from which to replace 
broken stools and easels, and to 

ay the models. The master, 
indeed, came but thrice a-week; 
but that sufficed, so well did he 
exercise command, so anxiously 
was he obeyed. When, with thin 
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‘alike to rest, unless the day were 
‘marked by the introduction of 


what was called a nouveau — a 
new pupil. The first question 
asked of a nouveau was the star- 
tling one, “When are you to stand 
a punch?” and then, without 
waiting for an.answer, the unfor- 
tunate would be pounced upon, 
and subjected to a most fiery 
ordeal: — while a stalwart fellow 
quickly tied the hands together, 
a second would pass them over 
the victim’s bent-up knees; a 
third, thrusting the pole ofan 
easel in the guise of a skewer, 
would effectually complete the — 
disablement. Then, came a dis- 
orderly scene. The victim might 
be seen, at one moment spinning 
in a helpless manner on the 
ground, or carried in triumph 
round the room, threatened with 
a poker that had been painted of 
a fiery colour. Lis head would 
then be daubed all over with 


and sinewy form, and sharp and Prussian blue; and, adorned with 
plercing eye, he entered, all would a bladder, he would be exposed 
be hushed, and you might hear in the street outside for a quarter- 


a pin fall. Ile passed from stool 
to stool, rebuking the idler with 
scorn; correcting here with the 
pencil, there with the brush, and 
taking some defect on the canvas 
of the ablest, to make a theme 
on which to speak and descant 
short words on art. When he left, 
how pleased would those be who 
had got praise! how crest-fallen 
those who had got what was usually 
called a “galop!” 

Nothing strange would happen, 
even in the intermediate minutes 


allowed for model and student 


of-an-hour, to the astonishment of 
the passers-by. If the victim 
were passive, there was but little 
sport; but the simulated red-hot 
poker rarely failed to raise the ire 
and to excite a struggle, and to 
give play and amusement to his 
persecutors. A copious drench- 
ing usually followed all these in- 
{lictions, and restored the nouveau 
to his self-possession. But what 
a figure! it was then you might 
see of what a mercurial tempera- 
ment the mind of the student was 
composed, The victim of these 
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persecutions became suddenly the ‘bad painter and a bad musician. 
victim of their care and solici- In the first capacity, he might be 
tude. .While one broke up canvas seen at the Louvre, painting a 
frames and stools’to feed the fire wretched copy; and in the last, 
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that was to dry his clothes, an- 
other warmed water to wash away 
the paint. Restoratives were freely 
applied; the patient was made 
quite comfortable; andthe Rapins 
were ready to commit similar ex- 
cesses on other new comers, in 
which the victim of this week 
might: become, not unlikely, the 
persecutor of the next. So goes 
the world. 
_ Tt was strange to see with what 
awe the approach of the master 
was regarded. If the tumult were 
at its height, the wheels of his 
carriage heard at the door, caused 
a. stillness as by enchantment. 
The lazy took a fit of diligence, 
and resumed their seats, and the 
noisiest of the whole received the 
sarcastic reproaches of De la 
Roche with d@ meekness so great 
as to change his aspect, and to 
make one doubt his very iden- 
Bie 
he most curious character in 
the place, however, was the old 
man to whom was entrusted the 
roll-call and management of these 
turbulent fellows. The persecu- 
tions which he endured; the jokes 
and sarcasms that were made at 
his expense, and which he bore 
with an' equanimity that only 
provoked the evil; must have 
tended to make the poor fellow a 
complete martyr. 
tunate man who held this post, 
technically called massier, was 





The unfor- 


laying the clarionet in a band of 

ational Guards. This duality of 
accomplishment brought number- 
less jokes upon him; but what 
drove him mad at last, was a 
series of frescoes which adorned 
the walls of the atelier, all painted 
in his honour. In one place, he 
was to be seen learning the rudi- 
ments of. the clarionet under the 
tuition of a drum-major; in an- 
other, he was studying the art of 
drawing. Elsewhere, in ludicrous 
proportions, he figured in the 
band of his legion. Then, he 
shone prosperous, in the exalted 
post of masszer to the atelier, sur- 
rounded by bags of gold. In the 
principal fresco, he was to be seen 
driving a carriage and four into 
Belgium; the roof laden with his 
bags of money. The execution of 
frescoes occupied the leisure 
hours of the atelier, after the 
model had departed. These quiet 
studies were now and then di- 
versified, however, by a cla- 
morous rat hunt, or a match at 
fencing. 

Often, when the merry young 
band of students were in no 
humour for noisy sport, they 
would chat together, afd pay 
models to sit in groups, or give 
what were called “tétes d’expres- 
sion.” At the Institut of the Beaux 
Arts, a prize was awarded every 
year for the best head, expressing 
a certain form of grief, horror, 


ice cursed — he was at once a! joy, or laughter; hence the desire 
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to study such expressions. A true 
smile, a true look of horror, or 
even a genuine expression of re- 
pose, cannot, however, be beught 
in any market. In all studies from 
a model, there is unavoidable de- 
fect. The model may be placed 
in the attitude of a man walking, 
or of a foot-racer — and, at the 
moment of his assuming the posi- 
tion, the muscles have, no doubt, 
the proper tension; but, leave him 
for an hour to make-believe, and 
very soon the muscles all become 
relaxed. Besides, he 7s making- 
believe, at the best. Study of 
nature requires, not only acute 
observation and sharp correct 
vision, but memory. 

Outside the walls of their com- 
mon meeting-place, the students 
were quiet enough, whether they 
laboured at copies in the Louvre, 
or played at billiards in the 
neighbouring café. Only. they 
were not quiet when a nouveau 
was induced to give the “punch,” 
concerning which his memory had 
been so kindly jogged on his 
arrival. Copious libations then 
took place, and often ended in 
quarrels. The most melancholy 
of these feasts was one — in the 
remembrance of many an artist 
still existing — in which an un- 
fortunate fellow, who played host 
before he was well out of his 
childhood, was urged to drink 
himself into a fever, and died in 
his mother’s arms. 
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IN some green quiet grave, brother, 
We would thou hadat been laid, 

Where gentle flowers wept their dew, 
And softened sunshine play’d; 

Where solemn trees kept murmuring 
Their tremulous good-bye, 

And streamlets’ silver tongues should sing 
They death-psalm tenderly. 


Alas! Death bore thee down, brother, 
In his most angry mood, 
Commanding, in alliance fierce, 
The fire to meet the flood. 
Wus it some warning gave thee aid 
Of fiery wreck to tell? 
Ah, brother, Fancy's dream hath ha& 
Fulfilment terrible! mo 


Thine olive-branch was lost, brother, — 
*Mid that unequal strife , 

When furious Death was hand to hand 
With strong, despairing Life. 

Oh! one cloud riseth from that wreck 
That over England low’rs; 

Perchance that sea whose pearls we seek 
Was covetous of ours. 


Perhaps the hour that prayer, brother, 
Rose up at home for thee, 

The hope of that unconscious love 
Was sinking in the sca; 

And none ean tell how sadly bright, 
Through all that stormy blaze, 

One far-off flame, thine own hearth-light, 
Was present to thy gaze. 


And all thy pleasant books, brother, 
How shall we read them now? 

That wreck between us and the page 
Will drive its burning prow: 

And we must close the book, and pause 
O’er memory’s tablet pale, 

Inscribed to him whose lifetime was 
A sad, unfinished tale. 


a 
ONE OF THE EVILS OF 
MATCH-MAKING. 


THE existence in the world of a 
curious form of disease, which 


|had been manifested in the 


-human body since the invention 
16 
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of lucifer matches, and caused by been less than four years at the 
fumes from the phosphorus used factory; most of those who suffer 
in their manufacture, was first have worked previously for a 
made known to the public in1848, longer time. 

by means of an article in the Most writers have been in- 
British and ‘Foreign Medico- duced to suppose that the disease 
Chirurgical Review. Before that begins with aching in a tooth that 
time it had been observed and has previously been more or less 
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written upon in Germany, where 
the first manufacture of lucifer 
matches dates some five or ten 
ears earlier than in England. 
The liability to this disorder of 
eel engaged in making 
ucifers, is not extremely great: 
probably there have not been 
more than a hundred and fifty 
cases in the whole time (which we 


imperfect, or in people whose 
gums are not firmly adherent to 
the bone. An unsound constitu- 
tion, especially scrofula, at any 
rate, favours the development of 
the disease. The next symptom 
is a decaying of the jawbone. 
Pieces of it, probably as large as 
peas, work themselves out. The 
disease has destroyed its vitality ; 


may call roughly twenty years) for bone also lives and requires 
since lucifer matches have been its blood-vessels and its other ap+ 
used. The Germans had fifty-two paratus. When bone is dead, an 
on record in 1848, and if we had admirable provision is made by 
not been startled by a detail of! which the healthy parts combine 
nearly fourteen from one factory to cast it out. The surgeon 
at Manchester, we should have generally takes care to extract 
estimated the whole number of the disease artificially before it 
cases at about a hundred. The has become so violent as to 
dale aaa it is agreed on all threaten life. Occasional deaths 
ands, does not act injuriously are the result of this affection, but 
on the-.constitution generally. commonly there is no more than 
The fumes do not aeeseannly vreat suffering for a certain time, 


affect the lungs, as we might have 
supposed. The German workers 
affirm that their general health 


and then a permanent and grievous 
disfigurement. Many sufferers, on 
the other hand, have stated that 


does not suffer in the least, and constitutional ailments, with which 
experience in london goes they were previously afflicted, 
beyond that, to affirm that itis have abated greatly when the 
even improved after attendance jaw-disease set in. It is also a 
at the factory. It is ascerte'ned fact, that the entire loss of the 
also, and this is important t 2- lower jaw in youth does not in- 
member, that exposure for :. .y volve always its permanent dis- 
or a month will not produce the appearance. Bone does not, how- 

xsphorus disease: it rarely ever, appear to be so readily re- 

‘aks out on any personwhc _ produced after its destruction by 
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phosphorus as when destroyed by 
other causes. 

A writer in the Medical Re- 
view, paid, in 1848, an unex- 
pected visit to the Lucifer Manu- 
factory in Princes Square, Fins- 
bury. Fifteen girls, fifty boys, 
and eleven men were then at 
work there, some of whom had 
been engaged upon the factory 
for eight and even ten years. No 
case of the disease had occurred 
among them; all were in good 
health. They were required to 
purify themselves from phos- 
phorus by washing their hands, 
on entering and on leaving the 
place, in alkaline water (phos- 
phoric vapour is an acid neu- 
tralised by alkali). Those who 
worked at the dipping had sponges 
fixed before their mouths; and 
some have suggested that such 
sponges might be moistened with 
an alkaline solution. An ex- 
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better ventilation, been thrown 
into one. No complaint of any 
kind has been made by sufferers 
against the proprietor, who has 
himself mourned for the death of 
a near relation, in whom the 
disease contracted in the factory 
proved fatal. At this factory the 
matches manufactured are of the 
commonkind, and the preparation 
for the dipping is contained in 
iron pon Peers chlo- 
rate of potass, and glue. 

The narrative supplied to us of 
one or two of these cases, will 
assist usto a practical understand- 
ing of some of the facts already 
stated. Names we, of course,: 
falsify. 

Annie Brown is twenty years of 
age, of pale andscrofulous aspect. 
She went to work at the lucifer- 
factory, when she was nine years 
old, and after she had worked for 
about four years, the complaint 


pensive system of ventilation had began, like a toothache. Her teeth 
then recently been carried out had all been sound before that 
upon the premises, and all worked time (she says; but it was impos- 
well. sible for her to know more than 
Before we pass to a report of| that, at any rate, they had not 
our own visit tothe factory at Bow, troubled her by aching). She was 
we must add two or three more occupied in putting the lidson the 
facts to the previous information boxes. She could smell the phos- 
by which we had been induced to phorus at first, but soon grew 
turn our face in that direction. used to it. At night, she could see 
We must give a summary of the that her clothes were glowing 0 
intelligence transmitted for our the chair where she had put them: 
use from Manchester. her hands and arms were glowing 
The fourteen cases mentioned also. She used to wash her hands, 
by our correspondent have all and to attend to cleanliness. (The 
arisen, he believes, in the same water in which such hands are 
factory. The work of this factory washed, ought tobe made alkaline 
used to be carried on in two small with soda; pure water does not 
rooms, which have recently, for easily remove the phosphorus.) 
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On uncovering her face, we per- 
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two of them died. He had a good 


eeived that herlower jaws almost appetite at the factory, and was 


entirely wanting; at ‘the 
‘her mouth are two or three large 
holes, The jaw was removed at 
the Infirmary seven years ago. 
Maggie Black is twenty-three 
years old; she used to sort the 
matches when they had been 
dipped and dried. After two or 
three years her complaint began 
like toothache. She had one tooth 
drawn, but the gum afterwards 
gathered and discharged outside. 
The operatives used to work in 
‘two rooms, and the place does not 
smell so badly since they have 
_ been both thrown into one. She 
has undergone five operations. 
Her under jaw being nearly gone, 
the oval shape of her face is des- 
troyed. At the same time, her 
upper features show that she would 
be by nature a good-looking girl. 
She is obliged to live upon soft 


side of well in all respects except his 


mouth. The walls of the factory 
glow after the gas has been put 
out. 

The correspondent to whom we 
are indebted for these cases in- 
forms us that, after an operation 
for this disease at Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, the students were 
informed by the operating sur- 
geon, that saucers filled with oil 
of turpentine — a solvent of phos- 
phorus— placed among the work- 
people, would absorb the vapour 
of phosphorous acid, by which 
the disease-is caused. And this 
precaution is adopted in some 

ondon factories. 

We have now stated the infor- 
mation which induced us to go out 
and use our eyes at Bow. 

Where is Bow? In the un- 


fashionable East. To go to Bow, 


food, and is employed now in you must go down Whitechapel 
making boxes, out of the way of, way, and Bow is farther to the 


the fumes. 

Robert Smith is twenty-one 
years old, and worked six years 
before he began to suffer; he was 
a dipper. He has now no teeth in 
his lower jaw, of which a great 
part is destroyed. He mixed the 
preparation before dipping: the 
matches were previously dipped 
in sulphur. He lived near the fac- 
tory, and could smell the fumes 
even outside its walls when the 
wind blew in the right direction. 
‘His clothes glowed at night, and 
the room seemed in parts to con- 


eastward than Whitechapel. But 
then, sois Persia. Ifa man living 
in London wishes to go to Bow, 
let him go past the Whitechapel 
shambles and the hay-carts, to 
Whitechapel gate. ‘Then he must 
walk, under a clear blue sky, like 
that which favoured uson our own 
first journey to Bow. The. great 
breadth of the highway, and the 
deseo ae variety of the small 

ouses lining it on either side, 
tend very much to make one 
cheerful. 

After a great deal of walking, 


tain white-smoke. He knows of|we got to suburban terraces, and 


fourteen who have had the disease ; 


villas, and little cottages with large 
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bells, awful in “Kitchen” and: had space and air. We found upon 
“Visitors” gentility. The gardens inquiry, what indéed we pretty 
before the houses-rich in blossom- well knew, that here there had 
ing almond-trees; under one rail- been’ no case of phosphorus 
way, and in the next half minute disease, though about a hundred 
over another; a little bitof genteel and fifty mouths are breathing 
suburb, and then suddenly the daily on the premises, besides 
toronEny old-fashioned village nearly the same number engaged. 
of Bow. 
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Bow’s pardon must be begged 
if it be not a village. There isa 
good old-fashioned church, with a 
great crumbling square tower and 
aflag-staff; and there are old shops 
and houses up one side of the 
church, and down the other side 
of the church to Bow Bridge; over 
the bridge we looked down upon 
a fine piece of mud, and it took us 
from Bow to aroad lined with un- 
accountable-looking factories and 
workers’ cottages, not unlike a 
slip transplanted out of the far 
suburbs of Manchester. Not many 
paces brought us at length to the 
closed doors of Messrs. Bell and 
Black, which courteously opened 
to receive us. 

It became clear to us at the first 
glance that we had got into a place 
unsuited to the growth of phos- 
phorus disease. Instead of a 
crowded building in the town, 
there is attainable, in this far su- 
burb, abundance of ground space, 
on which detached buildings can 
be erected. We saw no upper 
stories; there was a court- yard, 
with materialslying about a water- 
tank, buildings here and there 
with high roofs, doors open, here 
and there somebody passing from 
one place to another. It was ob- 
vious that here there were to be 


outside in making mateh- boxes, 


&e. 

Entering the nearest door, we 
found an apartment alive withgirls 
and boys; a spacious building, 
with aroof of high pitch, skylights, 
windows, and an open door. Not- 
withstanding the large number of 
matches there under the fingers of 
the young population, we could 
detect only the faintest odour of 
the phosphorus. Had there been 
upper rooms, the fumes would rise 
into them; here, however, they 
can only pass away into the open 
air. The dipping-house is placed 
at a distance of more than a hun- 
dred yards from any other build- 
ing. This precaution has enabled 
the proprietors to insure against 
fire the other portion of the works. 
Other factories having less space 
for the fulfilment of this condition, 
this is the only one about London 
for which an Insurance policy is 
sranted. It is lofty, ae admits 
air abundantly. e were glad to 
obtain from Messrs. Belland Black 
such knowledge as throws light 
upon the present and the future 
prospects of the phosphorug 
disease. We learnt that where it 
exists in-England, it is produced 
only in factories that make the 
cheapest form of match. In all 
the better sort of matches the 
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quantity of phosphorus used, as 
compared with other ingredients, 
is wery much less than it used for- 
merly to be. Of course there is 
still phosphorus, and there are 
phosphorous acid fumes; but the 
difference is very- great between 
the quantity of phosphorus used 
in the improved matches of the 
present day, and the old-fashioned 
cheap matches. The cheapness 
of the matches compels also an 
undue economy of house-room, 
and so farther aggravates the evil. 

It is in the drying-house that 
the evolution of phosphorous fume 
is greatest. The house is like all 
the others, lofty, airy, clean; it 
differs from the others in contain- 
ing no stationary work- people. 
The matches fume there by them- 
selves, and are only disturbed 
when those who are appointed for 
the purpose come to fetch them. 
Our sense of smell is acute, but so 
slight wasthe trace of thepeculiar, 
garlicky, phosphoric odour in this 
room, although it contained a very 
large number of matches, that 
many might have walked about 
therein without perceiving it. Most 
of the matches that we noticed in 
this room were our polite and fa- 
miliar friends the Wax Vestas, 
hung ignominiously head down- 
wards. Wenext betook ourselves 
to a large room devoted exclu- 
sively to their preparation, just as 
the first room had been devoted 
to their humbler cousins. 

We feel at once that. we have 
come into polite society, when we 
have got into the large saloon, 
used for the assemblies of those 
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delicate white creatures, the 
Vestas. The room is, like the 
others, large, lofty, and clean, 
with incombustible walls and floor. 
The Christmas holly hangs upon 
the walls yet; the attendants on 
the vestas, all young girls, are no- 
ticeably clean and neat. The 
young priests of the temple of the 
wooden lucifers were boys and 
girls, some tidy, some untidy, ac- 
cording to their tastes and means. 
Here no unclean touch is suffered 
to pollute the pure white of the 
wax that is to maintain the vestal 
fire in English houses. The girls 
in this room all look very cheerful, 
very healthy. 

In this room the same thing 1s 
being done with wax that we saw 
done before with wood. The un- 
tipped little tapers are being dis- 
tributed into the frames. We 
watch a damsel busy at this work; 
whereupon she smiles and turns 
on so much extra steam into her 
fingers, that each little stick of 
wax falls into its appointad groove 
without more apparent trouble on 
her part than a swift passage of 
her hand across the frame. To 
another hand the vestas are much 
less obedient; they will not go 
into their places, and require much 
tedious adjustment. Swift-finger- 
ed maidens — aged from about 
twelve to twenty—can earn nine 
shillings a-week, or even more; 
the slowest fingers earning about 
six. There is in each room one 
appointed to record, as they are 
reported, all the respective items 
of completed work. An incessant 
snapping, audible in this room, 
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soon arrests attention; — there 
might be somewhere underground 
a Lilliputian commonwealth hold- 
ing grand national rejoicings, and 
discharging fireworks. To be 
sure, somebody is always treading 
on a fallen match; bad as it is to 
tread upon the fallen, we confess 
that we ourselves produced two or 
three vindictive explosions on the 
part of vestas which our feet un- 
wittingly tormented; this, how- 
ever, is not the chief source of the 
snapping. When we come to the 
sirls who are swiftly removing the 
dried matches from the frames 
and counting them into boxes, we 
find that there are in every frame 
some half-dozen vestas more 
snappish than the rest, which fire 
up at the quick touch of the 
maidens’ fingers, and would like 
to punish them if possible. Of the 
vestas, however, as of other beings 
who are too quick in their temper, 
the maxim of the provoker seems 
to be, that it is of no use for them 
to put themselves into a heat. 
They are put out and laid aside, 
ahd nothing more is thought about 
them. A little heap, consisting 
of the corpses of angry vestas, who 
have thus been brought to con- 
fusion and disgrace, lies beside 
many of the frames from which the 
girls are picking out the finished 
matches. 


a simultaneous explosion. Any 


outburst of that nature cfuld be 
easily suppressed, and if it were 
required to throw cold water upon 


such a movement, there is a large 


No instance seems to. 
be known in which the whole frame, 
of a society of vestas is shaken by 
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tank in the yard lying close to the 
doors of all the buildings. No ac- 
cidents by fire, no ignitions of 
frocks and aprons, have up to this 
date taken place; although the 
factory has been established many 
years. Those who are very young 
among us cannot look back to the 
time when its proprietor first sent 
forth the notion of wax vestas into 
an approving world, and he was at 
that time, as he is now, a Bell of 
Bow. 
The first vestas were larger 
than those now made, and com- 
aratively dear, on account of the 
ess perfect nature of the machi- 
nery at that time employed. The 
process is very simple; and, that 
we may understand it, we are 
introduced to a great font in the 
middle of the building. Its cover 
is raised, and it is found to contain 
a white cake of wax; a sort of 
bride-cake, which results out 
of the match-making of yester- 
day. This wax is a compound 
of spermaceti, and other cleanly 
and hard materials, the use of 
which is necessary, not only to 
the cleanliness and elegance of the 
resulting vesta, but to its reten- 
tion of a firm and upright bearing 
underthe attacksot summer. The 
“spurious imitations’ of which 
the proprietors complain, are 
made with a cheaper composition; 
in which there is much tallow, and 
these conduct themselves in hpt 
weather after so dissolute a way, 
as to bring the vestal name into 
discredit. 
A large ball of beautiful white 
cotton is next produced; we are 
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‘hen shown how threads of this, 
‘astened to the great raised wheel 
it one end of the room, pass 
yver a ledge depending from the 
veiling, and descend into the font 
yr trough. By being drawn 
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many miles are manufactured in 
a year? The quantity made in 
summer is greater than we have 
said; but at the rate given, it will 
be found that the waxen cord cut 
up yearly into vestas by this 


inder a roller at the bottom of single factory would, if umdivided, 


his trough, the threads are made 
(0 dip through the whole body 
xf the wax; and, before they 
merge, they pass through holes 
n a metallic plate, like the holes 
ised in wire-drawing. Theseholes 
‘onfine, press, and smooth the 
urface of the finally resulting 
sord of well-waxed thread which, 
vhen cut into lengths and tipped, 
toes by the name of vesta. 

The dipping process produces 
vick so rapidly, that it requires 
‘ix days to manufacture into 
restas the quantity of wax wick 
nade in four. This part of the 
rusiness of the factory, therefore, 
s only in operation on four days 
n the week. On each of these 
lays twenty-four balls, each con- 
aining three pounds of fine white 
‘otton, are prepared for conver- 
ion into vestas. Being curious 
o know how many miles of wax 
resta. might be issued weekly to 
he public from this factory, 
vhich, though the most important, 
s not the only one in London, 
ve weighed an ounce of cotton 
vick, and then, measuring it, 
ound that it contained forty-two 
rards. Here was a sum: if an 
unce of cotton wick: contains 
orty-two yards, and twenty-four 


hree-pound balls are worked up 


nto vestas in one day, there being 
our days in a vestal week, how 


stretch from England to America 
— and back again. 

The inquiries made concerning 
the comparative briskness of trade 
in each department, at different 
seasons of theyear, elicited a reply 
different to that which was re- 
ceived by usat Wisker’s Gardens. * 
There, the demand for wooden 
matches doubled in summer; 
here it falls off one-half. The 
difference is striking, but easily 
accountedfor. There, the matches 
made were of a very cheap kind, 
used almost entirely by the poor. 
In summer, when there are few 
fires, these matches are in demand 
for lighting pipes and candles, 
and for other uses, to which vestas 
are commonly applied by those 
who can afford to be more dainty. 
The wooden matches made at Bow 
are of a higher price and quality, 
and find their way less into the 
houses of the poor than into the 
kitchens of the middle and upper 
classes. ‘Then, since in summer 
there are fewer fires to light, the 
demand at the factory for wooden 
matches is diminished by one- 
half. The consumption of vestas, 
however, becomes trebled. The 
lady who, to seal her letter, lighted 
a taper“at the fire in winter, seals 
her summer correspondence by 


See vol. i., ps 
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the aid of vesta-matches. They is certain that the reports from 

are the substitute for the domestic the destinations of Government 

fire in lighting lamps and candles. emigrants are, on the whole, 

All those.causes which, at Wisker’s favourable to them personally, 

Gardens, doubled the quantity and testify to the diligence and 

of lucifers made for the poor,|judgment with which they have 
operate, at Bow, in trebling the been selected. 

demand for wax vestas on the So much as to the matter of 

part of those who are compara- fact; but, although the “refuse” 

tively rich. of workhouses can never be a 

desirable, or, indeed, practicable 

source for emigrants; yet, under 

certain limitations, workhouses 

CHIPS. are not the worst feeders of the 

| Colonial labour market. Indeed, 

OEE ICIAT EMIGRATION: it is not at all certain whether 

In consequence of the miscon- able-bodied paupers, or even the 

struction (for which we are in no least venal among convicts, do 

degree respunsible) of asentence not turn out better colonists than 

in the minutes of a conversation persons who are able to muster a 

which passed, some time ago, portion of the expense of voyage 

between Earl Grey and a Colonial and outfit, and who get the rest 
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remonstrant against convict trans- 

ortation to Van Diemen’s Land, 
it was erroneously stated, in 
Vol. XII. page 26 of this 
publication, that Earl Grey, the 
then Minister for the Colonies, 
had characterised the emigrants 
sent or assisted out by the Emi- 
gration Commissioners as ‘the 
refuse of the workhouses.” We 
have no doubt of Earl Grey’s 
having been entirely misappre- 
hended in this matter. ‘The 
reports of the Board for the years 
referred to (1849 and 1850), which 
we, have since perused, show, that, 
with certain exceptions, (chiefly 
orphan girls from the Irish work - 
houses), emigrants sent away 


from the Emigration Commis- 
sioners. Thesteady, hard-working 
labourer has very little chance of 
raising the three or four pounds 
necessary to take him out of the 
scene of his local privations; but 
the restless rogue, who is con- 
tinually giving all sorts of trouble 
to all sorts of parochial officers 
and private families, is readily 
‘“‘assisted”’ to the antipodes by 
themwith subscriptions. A steady, 
well-conducted man seldom re- 
quires to emigrate from necessity: 
he gets well employed at home. 
Many may and do choose to 
emigrate, but they seldom have 
occasion to do so with the assis- 
tance ofthe Board. Again, a large 


under the auspices of the Emi- proportion of convicts sentenced 
gration Commissioners were not to transportation, consist of men 
drawn from that class at all. It not inferior in any respects to the 
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average of the working- classes. 
They have been led by sudden or 
temporary temptation into crime; 
but, after undergoing the system 
of prison discipline now in force, 
prove, when removed to another 
part of the globe, well-conducted 
and useful settlers. 

Of course, it would be a miracle 
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— thirteen, or one in every seventy 
vessels. Of the two hundred and 
fifty-two ships sent directly out 
and chartered by the Commis- 
sioners, only one was lost. As 
to passengers, out of a. quarter of 
a million and a half of souls, no 
fewer were lost, by shipwreck 
alone, than one thousand and 


if, out of the million and a half of forty-three; but not a single life 


passengers shipped for the Colo- 
nies (either directly by the Com- 
missioners or under their general 
supervision), during the last six 
years, the Emigration authorities 
had not been grossly deceived in 
some, and had not made mistakes 
about others. But investigation 
has proved to us, that the trust 
reposed in them in the application 
of the funds for emigration, set 
aside from Colonial land sales, 
has been faithful and judicious. 
That theyhave been more vigilant 
than those concerned in voluntary 
and independent emigration, 1s 
clearly proved by a parliamentary 
return just issued. It appears 
that from 1847 to 1851 (both years 
inclusive), seven thousand one 


was lost by the ships chartered 
by the Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners. : 

The misfortune inseparable 
from Official Emigration 1s, that 
it offers fewer facilities and less 
encouragement to voluntary, 
well-conditioned, and intelligent 
emigrants, than to the less esti- 
mable classes of the community. 
It is fortunate for the former, that 
it is within the range of the new 
system of Family and Loan Colo- 
nisation. 


A MELANCHOLY PLACE. 


In the list of melancholy offices 
— not a very numerous list, we 


hundredandtwenty-nineemigrant are glad to say — which have to 
vessels sailed from the United be filled by certain individuals, 
Kingdom. Of the five thousand who undertake to perform the 
nine hundred and sixty-four of corresponding duties — some, 
these ships which were despatched from affection; some, as a matter 
from ports under the superinten- of principle; some, from compul- 
dence of the Board, thirty were sion; and the rest for a fee or 
wrecked; the per-centage of loss salary—there are few that convey 
being one in every one hundred a more sombre impression to our 
_and ninety-nine ships; but, ofthe agination than the very ancient 
nine hundred and thirteen ships post of the Curfew-Toller. It is 
despatched free of their super- of so time-honoured a standing 
vision, nearly three times that that, as extremes meet, time has 
: proportion were wrecked; namely since gone such lengths as to 
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forget the date of its origin. the customs of our ancestors, that 
Though most historians attribute such “places” are not exactly © 
the establishment of thetyrannical wanted. 

law of the Curfew, to William the But every true lover of his 
Conqueror, there does not appear country, and of its glorious con- 
to be an adequate authority for stitution, which admits of every 
the statement. That so mono- formofconstruction, and furnishes. | 
tonous, despotic, and dolorous for everything every justification 
a duty, however, as the duty of that can be needed, will see that 
ordering all grown-up people off|such places ought always to exist. 
to bed, like children, or creatures While, therefore, we think that a 
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in menageries, at the tolling of the 
bell, would be accepted from any 
liking for the place, is beyond 
belief; we are therefore obliged 
to arrive at the conclusion, that 
it was on account of the fees or 
salary attached to it. Well; we 
may suppose that a similar in- 
fluence operated throughout the 
whole course of “the good old 
times,” since we find that the 
“place” has never been vacant, 
down to the present day! 

In the article entitled A Tower 
of Strength, published in our 
thirteenth volume, page thirty, 
we were so unfortunate as to omit 
all mention of the Curfew-Toller. 
We now beg the reader to pardon 
the oversight, and to do us the 
favour to imagine him seated in 
a snug private apartment beneath 
his belfry, inthe Tower of London, 
in company with the Gentleman 
Headsman, over a glass of fine old 
port: each with a piece of crape 
round one arm, and drinking to 
the memory of the past. ‘In 
silence,” we should add; because, 
as no curfew-bell is now rung, 
and no heads are cut off, it might 
seem, to common and profane 
minds having no reverence for 


nice little antiquarian party, com- 
posed of the Gentleman Heads-_ 
man, the Curfew- Toller, the Grand 
Falconer, and the Keeper of the 
Royal Buckhounds, might be 
assembled in the curfew- belfry 
(a quiet nook in its ruins, or a tent 
on its ancient site) of the Tower, 
to celebrate the days when their 
several salaries were coloured, 
and sometimes very highly, by 
corresponding duties, may we, at 
the same time, seize the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that two other 
places should be restored, — the 
representatives of whom should 
be allowed to take their seats at 
the convivial table; to wit — the 
Court Fool, and the Gentleman 
Bear-Keeper of the Tower? 

For the revival of the place of 
Fool, weneed offer no justification, 
as his utility, in conuncuon with 
the others previously named, is 
obvious; touching the Bear- 
Keeper, however, a word or two 
may seem necessary. All we have 
to do, is to show a “precedent,” 
and then everything will flow in 
its natural course. 

In 1252, we find that the sheriffs 
of London were commanded by 
the King to pay fourpence a day 
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— “for our white bear in the 
Tower of London, 
keeper ;”’ 
Zoological Anecdotes assures us, 
that in the following year the 
sheriffs were directed to “provide 
a muzzle and an iron chain to 
hold him, when out of the 
water; and also a long and strong 
rope to hold him, when fishing in 
the Thames.” 

The curfew bell-rope, and the 
Tower-Bear’s fishing rope, each 
in a graceful coil, might thus be 
hung up, as trophies and memo- 
rials, against the walls of the 
wassail-room, side by side with 
the Grand Falconer’s gloves, a 
buck’s head and antlers, and the 
somewhat rusty axe of the Gentle- 
man Headsman. 


THE HUNTER AND THE 
STUDENT. 

THE authors of books on zoolo- 
gical subjects, which have so 
frequently issued from the press 
of late years, and which are 
continually appearing, may be 
separated, for the most ape into 
two classes — those who hunt and 
slay, and those who observe and 
study. The passion of the former 
is the excitement of the chase to 
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of the latter, no one will hesitate 


and his to place White of Selborne, and 
and the writer of Professor Owen. Ifit be objected 


that White is not an author of very 
recent date, then we shall name 
the Reverend Leonard Jenyns, 
to whose patient and indefatigable 
study, during many years, we are 
indebted for his delightful and 
instructive “Observations on 
Natural History.” Rymer Jones 
is another name that instantly 
starts to our pen; we have, how- 
ever, sufficiently indicated the 
class we mean. It is not to be 
understood that either class is 
of an exclusive kind — that the 
hunters never observe, and that 
the observers never kill — since 
the labour of each is often “a 
mingled yarn.” We define the 
extremes of these two classes. 
Our taste by no means leans to 
the sanguinary; nor do we think 
that the great majority, who are 
not themselves hunters, and who, 
at least, may be supposed to sit 
down to read in “cool blood,” 
can feel gratified by stories in 
which remorselessness is the most 
prominent characteristic; while 
the narrator is so blinded by the 
very memory of his ardour, that 
he does not in the least perceive 
he is writing his own condemna- 
tion. The compiler of a recently 


destroy; the great pleasure of the published book, called Zoological 
latter 1s in the preservation ofthe Notes and Anecdotes, quotes an 
creature, and the accurate noting ‘account of a giraffe hunt, from 
down of all its characteristics. the “Portraits of the Game and 
At the head of the former, by Wild Animals of South Africa,” 
wav of instance, we must place by Sir Cornwallis Harris, and 
rdon Cumming and Sir designates it as a “spirit-stirring 

he head adventure.” Whet sort of spirit 
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it stirs in us, our readers will not hamstring the colossal but harmless 
find it difficult to conjecture. animal,” who stood waiting for 
Sir Cornwallis Harris had for hisdoom. The reader will rejoice 
weeks sought in vain to get a shot to hear that the giraffe escapes. 
at the tallest quadruped of the A few days afterwards, however, 
earth — a giraffe. One day he Sir Cornwallis Harris suddenly 
saw what he took to be a large comes upon a herd of thirty 
branchless stump of some withered giraffes, and his blood ‘courses 
tree in the distance; but presently like quicksilverthrough his veins”’ 
it moved along above the tops of ashe gallops after them. Coming 
the thicket, and he now distin- up with the fugitives, he singles 
guished a stately giraffe gliding out their “lordly chief,” and 
among the trees, “its graceful “applying the muzzle of the rifle 
head nodding like a lofty pine.” towards his dappled shoulder, 
He set spurs to hishorse, and soon draws both triggers.” 
found himself, “half choked with The conclusion of the affair is 
excitement,” close upon the heels given in these words: — ‘Mute, 
of the giraffe, who went “sailing dignified, and majestic, stood the 
before him” with velocity, “like unfortunate victim, occasionally 
some tall ship upon the ocean’s stooping his elastic neck towards 
bosom.” The half-choked sports- js persecutor, the tears trickling 
man dismounts to fire, and “the from the lashes of his dark 
mottled carcase presenting a fair humid eye, as broadside after 
and inviting ae he has “the broadside was poured into his 
satisfaction of hearing two balls brawny front: 
tell roundly” upon the | back of “His drooping head sinks gradually low, 
his towering victim. They are Andthrough his side the last drops ebb- 
not sufficient; so he remounts, | — ingslow, 
and again pursues. He and his From the red gash,” Xe. 
horse tumble into a hole, by which Presently a convulsive shivering 
his rifle is broken; he scrambles seized his limbs, his coat stood 
up again, however, and binding on end, his lofty frame began 
his rifle-barrel to the stock with to totter, and, at the seventeenth 
a handkerchief, once more gives discharge from the deadly grooved 
chase. Meanwhile the weary and bore, “like a falling minaret, 
no less innocent giraffe had stood bowing his graceful head from 
still to allow of his approach. the skies, his proud form was 
The hunter is now in a state of prostrate in the dust.” “Never 
wild excitement at finding that shall I forget the intoxicdting 
the lock of his rifle will not act: excitement of the moment! At 
in vain he looks around for a last, then, the summit of my ambi- 
stone, and seeks in every pocket tion wasattained, and thetowering 
for his knife, “with which, either giraffe laidlow. Tossing my.tur- 
to strike the copper cap, or banless cap into the air, alone in the 
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wild wood, I hurraed with bursting 
exultation, and unsaddling my 
steed, sunk, exhausted with delight, 
beside the noble prize I had 
won.” 

All this is very pretty and 
improving, — especially the 
poetry. Whether the poetry 
and the bursting exultation go 
quite well together, is a point 
the curious reader will consider, 
perhaps. 
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leaps in among them and carries 
off his man — the chase of that 
royal savage, the contest, and the 
death —constitute an adventure of 
that legitimate excitement which 
commands everybody’s sympathy. 
Even the pain we feel at the suffer- 
ings and horror, if not the death, 
of the man carried off, is some- 
what tempered in our emotions 
by the recollection that he was a 
hunter, and came there to kill the 


Far be it from us to require of lion; so that if the lion knew 


those engaged in the excitement 
of the chase, the inward, or 
self-governed enthusiasm of the 


scientific observer and student of 


nature. We would not say to a 
man, in a moment: of madness, 
‘My friend! you should moderate 
your transports;” but we would 
say to every member of the great 
family of man: Remember, that 
when we destroy life of any kind. 
we destroy something which we 
did not give, cannot restore, do 
not understand — which has many 
oe a and elements exactly 
ike our own — which demands 
of us, when we take it without 
provocation or need of self- 


preservation, that we should 
not cast aside our common human 
feelings. 


How very different is the effect 





that fact (and we cannot tell but 
instinct may go so far), he would 
argue that his assault was “all 
fair,” and a thing to be expected 
by those who intruded on his 
domains. But, when lions, or any 
other wild beasts, are wantonly 
attacked and destroyed for no 
other purpose than to afford an 
exciting amusement, we think it is 
time those delights of a barbarous 
age were discountenanced among 
civilised nations. 

Of the force of character, how- 
ever, which some of these scenes 
display, no doubt can be enter- 
tained. The strength and courage 
of the lion is so great that, 
although he is seldom four feet in 
height, he is more than a match 
for fierce animals of three or four 
times his size, such as the buffalo. 


upon our minds, where the hunter He will even attack a rhinoceros 
meets with a wild beast — whom or an elephant, if provoked. He 
we may regard as an antagonist possesses such extraordinary 
worthy of his prowess — where muscular power, that he has been 
there is a doubt as to the result, known to Ei and carry off a heifer 
and who is, moreover, the first of two years old in his mouth, and, 
assailant! When a hunter lies after being pursued by herdsmen 
_down before his night-fire, sur- on Horseback for five hours, it has 
“younded by his friends, and a lion! been found that he has scarcely 
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ever allowed the body of theheifer the contest. The elephant turned 
to touch the ground during the about to retreat, and the lion 
whole distance! But here is an springing upon him from behind, 
instance of strength in a man — grappled his flesh with teeth and 
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a different sort of strength — which 
surpasses all we ever heard of a 
lion: — 

Three officers in the East Indies 
— Captain Woodhouse, Lieutenant 
Delamain, and Lieutenant Laing 
— being informed that two lions 
had made their appearance, in a 
jungle, at some twenty miles’ 
distance from their cantonment, 
rode off in that direction to seek 
an engagement. They soon found 
the “lordly strangers,” or,natives, 
we should rather say. One of the 
lions was killed by the first volley 
they fired; the other retreated 
across the country. The officers 
pursued, until the lion, making 
an abrupt curve, returned to his 
jungle. They then mounted an 
elephant, and went in to search 
forhim. They found him stand- 
ing under a bush, looking directly 
towards them. He sought no con- 
flict, but, seeing them approach, 
he at once accepted the first 
challenge, and sprang at the 
elephant’s head, where he hung 
on. The officers fired; in the 
excitement of the onset their aim 
was defeated, and the lion only 
wounded. ‘The elephant mean- 
while had shaken him off, and, 
not likmg such an antagonist, 
- refused to face him again. The 
lion did not pursue, but stood 
waiting. At length the elephant 
was persuaded to advance once 
more; seeing which, the lion 
became furious, and rushed to 


claws, and again hung on. The 
officers fired, while the elephant 
kicked with all his might; but, 
though the lion was dislodged, 
he was still without any mortal 
wound, and retired into the 
thicket, content with what he had 
done in return for the assault. 
The officers had become too 
excited to desist; and in the fever 
of the moment, as the elephant, 
for his part, now directly refused 
to have anything more to do with 
the business, Captain Woodhouse 
resolved to dismount, and go on 
foot into the jungle. Lieutenant 
Delamain and Lieutenant Laing 
dismounted with him, and they 
followed in the direction the lion 
had taken. ‘They presently got 
sight of him, and Captain Wood- 
house fired, but apparently without 
any serious injury, as they saw 
“the mighty lord of the woods” 
retire deeper into the thicket 
“with the utmost composure.” 
They pursued, and Lieutenant 
Delamain got a shot at the lion. 
This was to be endured no longer, 
and forth came the lion, dashing 
right through the bushes that 
intervened, so that he was close 
upon them in no time. The two 
lieutenants were just able fo 
escape out of the jungle to re-load, 
but Captain Woodhouse stood 
quietly on one side, hoping the 
lion would pass him unobserved. 
This was rather too much to 
expect after all he had done. 
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The lion darted at him, and in an moving, or manifesting any hasty 
instant, “as though by a stroke of excitement, he was heard to say, 
lightning,” the mfle was broken'in a low voice, “To the other 
and knocked out of his hand, and side! — to the other side!”” They 
he found himself in the grip of hurried round: Next moment the 


the irresistible enemy whom he 
had challenged ‘to mortal combat. 
Lieutenant Delamain fired at the 
lion without killing him, and then 
again retreated to re-load. Mean- 
time, Captain Woodhouse and the 
lion were both lying wounded on 
the ground, and the lion began to 
craunch his arm. In this dread- 
ful position Captain Woodhouse 
had the presence of mind, and the 
fortitude, admidst the horrible 
pain he endured, to lie perfectly 
still — knowing that if he made 
any resistance now, he would be 
torn to pieces in a minute. 
Finding all motion had ceased, 
the lion let the arm drop from 
his mouth, and quietly crouched 
down with his paws on the thigh 
of his prostrate antagonist. Pre- 
sently Captain Woodhouse, find- 
ing his head in a painful position, 
unthinkingly raised one hand to 
support it, whereupon the lion 
again seized his arm, and 
craunched it higher up. Once 
more, notwithstanding the intense 
agony, and yet more intense 
apprehension of momentary 
destruction, Captain Woodhouse 
had the strength of gill and 
self-command to lie perfectly 
still. He remained thus, until his 
friends discovering his situation, 
were hastening up, but upon the 
wrong side, so that their balls 

ibly pass through the 

hit him. Without 


magnanimous lion lay dead by the 
side of a yet stronger nature than 
his own. 

Diedrik Miller, during his 
hunting time in South Africa, as 
related in the work previously 
quoted, came aac upon a 
hon. The lion did not attack him, 
but stood still — as though he. 
would have said, ‘“‘ Well, what do 
you want here in my desert?” 
Miller: alighted from his horse, 
and‘: took deliberate aim at the 
lion’s forehead. Just as he drew 
the trigger, his horse gave a start 
of terror, and the hunter missed 
his aim. The lion sprang for- 
ward; but, finding that the man 
stood still—for he had no time 
either to remount his horse, or 
take to his heels — the lion stop- 
ped within a few paces, and stood 
still also, confronting him. The 
man and the lion stood looking at 
each other for some minutes; the 
man never moved; at length the 
lion slowly turned,- and walked 
away. Miiller began hastily to 
re-load his gun. The lion looked 
back over his shoulder, gave a 
deep growl, and instantly re- 
turned. Could words speak 

lainer? Miiller, of course, held 

is hand, and remained motion- 
3s. The lion again moved off, 
warily. The hunter began softly 
to ram down his bullet. Again 
the lion looked back, and gave a 
threatening growl. ‘This was re- 
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peated between them until the 
lion had retired to some distance, 
when he bounded into a thicket. 
Impressed in various ways by 
these exciting scenes of savage 
life and death, how peculiarly 
soothing and quieting — we might 
say, humanising — is the effect 
produced on the mind and feelings 
by turning to a work like the 
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minutes after one o’clock in the 
morning; then the skylark rose 
and sang, the ring-dove cooed at 
two o’clock, the duck quacked, 
the blackbird sang, the redbreast, 
swallow, thrush, all heard; at 
half-past two “blackbirds every- 
where singing,” &c. 

A very curious question is 
started by the worthy vicar of 


‘“‘Observations in Natural His- Swaffham Bulbec (the author of 
tory,” where we find a benevolent the above ‘ Observations”) on 
and indefatigable country cler- the mortality of birds. The mor- 
gyman rising before daybreak, tality must be enormous every 
and wandering about the dewy year, yet how seldom in our 
fields, and through the misty country rambles do we find a dead 
woods, and down quiet green bird. One, now and then, in 
lanes, noting all objects, signs, the woods or hedgerows, is the 
and tokens, by which the nature utmost seen by anybody, even if 
and habits of living creatures are he search for them. ery few, 
displayed. ‘I have occasionally comparatively, are destroyed by 
had the curiosity,’’ says Mr. mankind. Only afew species are 
Jenyns, ‘‘to note down the exact killed by sportsmen; all the rest 
time at which the different species cannot live long, nor can they all 
of birds are first heard on a fine be eaten by other birds. Many 
summer’s morning.” Onacertain must die from natural causes. Im- 
day he heard the skylark up and mense numbers, especially of the 
singing at two in the morning; smaller birds, are born each year, 
next, at twenty minutes after two, yet they do not appear to increase 
he heard the cock crow; at three the general stock of the species. 
o'clock the thrush sang; at ten, Immense numbers, therefore, 
fifteen, and twenty minutes after must die every.year; but what 
each other, came the song and becomes of the bodies? Martins, 
cry of the yellowhammer, the nightingales, and other migratory 
swallow, the blackbird, the duck, birds, may be supposed to leave 
ring-dove, rook, &c. On another a great number of their dead re- 
morning the cock was up first, but lations in foreign countries; this, 
the skylark was again the first of however, cannot apply to our owg 
the singing birds; then came the indigenous stock. r. Jenyns 
rooks (afew) cawing doubtfully, partly accounts for this by saying, 
as if not quite awake; the thrush that no doubt a great many young 
singing, the ring-dove cooing, &c. birds fall aprey to stronger birds 
On another occasion, the cock soon after leaving the nest, and 
was up and crowing at fifty-one probably a number of the elder 
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birds also; while the very old are|out of all the annual mortality 


killed by the cold of winter; or, 
becoming too feeble to obtain 
food, drop to the earth, and are 
spared the pain of starvation by 
being speedily carried off by some 
hungry creature of the woods and 
fields. Besides these means for 
the disposal of the bodies, there 
are scavenger insects, who de- 
vour, and another species who 
act as sextons, and bury the bo- 
dies. During the warm months 
of summer, some of the burying 
beetles will accomplish ‘the 
humble task allotted them by Pro- 
vidence,” in a surprisingly short 
time. Mr. Jenyns has repeatedly, 
during a warm spring, placed 
dead birds upon the ground, in 
different spots frequented by the 
necrophorus vespillv, andi other 
allied beetles, who have effected 
the interment so completely in 
four-and-twenty hours, that there 
was a difficulty in finding the bo- 
dies again. 

All this goes a great way to ac- 
count for our so very seldom 
seeing any dead birds lying about, 
notwithstanding the immense 
mortality that must take place 
every year; but it certainly is not 
satisfactory; for, although the 
birds of prey, and those which 
are not devoured by others, are, 
comparatively, small in number, 
how is it that none of these are ever 
found? Once in a season, per- 


haps, we may find a dead crow, 


or a dead owl (generally one that 
has been shot), but wha ever finds 
hawks, ravens, kites, sparrow- 
hawks, or any number of crows, 


that must occur in their colonies? 
These birds are for the most part 
too large for the sexton beetle to 
bury; and, quickly as the foxes, 
stoats, weasels, and other prowl- 
ing creatures would nose out the 
savoury remains, or the newly- 
fallen bodies, these creatures only 
inhabit certain localities — and 
dead birds may be supposed to 
fall in many places. Still, they 
are not seen. 

A distinction has been made 
since the time of White of Sel- 
borne, between in-door and out- 
of-dvor naturalists. It is not made 
invidiously, as each class may be 
said, in general, to depend ppon 
the other; few men unite the two 
qualifications of indefatigable 
search and observation out of 
doors, and laborious and patient 
examination, comparison, clas- 
sification, and so forth, in seden- 
tary seclusion. Both are students 
of Nature, but the out-of-door 
naturalists may be said to take 
her at first hand. Of this latter 
class is the Reverend Mr. Jenyns, 
a worthy follower of White; and 
his book furnishes a truthful re- 
cord of many years of actual out- 
of-door observations. 

Passing over his remarks on the 
mason wasp, who builds a nest 
for its eggs, and then leaves in it 
an imprisoned caterpillar for the 
young to feed upon as soon as 
hatched by the warm season; on 
the bees, who, he found, got 
drunk with the narcotic juices or 
odours of dahlias; on his seeing 
thrushes carry snails to knock 
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their heads upon a stone, and 
thus crack them for eating; on 
his being able to distinguish the 
season by the sounds of animals 
in the fields, and insect life in the 
air (Humboldt says he could tell 


what o’clock it was by the hum of, 


the insects, and the different sen- 
sations of their poisonous stings!); 
and on the stockdove, in whose 
crop he found seeds which had 
begun to sprout; we will take the 
following delightful story about a 
pair of robins: — 

A pair of robins built their nest 
in the old ivy of a garden wall, 
and the hen shortly afterwards sat 
in maternal pride upon four eggs. 
The gardener came to clip the 
ivy; and, not’‘knowing of the 
nest, his shears cut off a part of 
it, so that the four eggs fell to the 
ground. Dropping on leaves, they 
were not broken. Notice being 
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was filled up by stuffing a small 
piece of drugget into it. The 
parent robins, perched in a neigh- 
bourmg tree, watched all these 
operations, without displaying 
any alarth for the result, and, as 
soon as they were completed, re- 
turned to the nest. All went on 
well for a day or two; but misfor- 
tune seemed never weary of tor- 
menting this little family. A vio- 
lent shower of rain fell. The nest 
being exposed, by the close clip- 
ping of the ivy leaves, the drugget 
got sopped, the rain half filled 
the nest, and the gardener found 
the four little ones lying motion- 
less in the water. Once more, 
they were taken away, dried near 
the fire, and placed in the nest of 
another bird fixed in a tree oppo- 
site the ivy. The parent birds in 
a few minutes occupied the nest, 
and never ceased their attentions 


attracted by the plaintive cries of| until the brood were able to fly, 


the hen bird, the eggs were re- 
stored to the nest, which the 
gardener repaired. The robins 
returned, the hen sat upon the 
eggs, and in a few days they were 
hatched. Shortly afterwards, the 
four little ones were all found 
lying upon the ground beneath, 
cold, stiff, and lifeless. The 
gardener’s repairs of the nest had 
not been according to the laws 
of bird-architecture, and a gap 
had broken out. The four un- 
fledged little ones were taken into 
the house, and, efforts being 
made to revive them by warmth, 
they presently showed signs of 
life, recovered, and were again 
restored to the nest, The gap 


and take care of themselves. 

The story we have already re- 
lated of Diedrik Miiller’s lion, is 
surpassed by another of a similar 
kind, which we take to be about 
the best lion-story that zoological 
records can furnish. 

A hunter, in the wilds of Africa, 
had seated himself on a bank near 
a pool, to rest, leaving his gun, 
set upright against a rock, a few 
feet behind him. He was alone. 
Whether he fell asleep, or only 
into a reverie, he did not know, 
but suddenly he saw an enormous 
lion standing near him, atten- 
tively observing him. Their eyes 
met, and thus they remained, 


motionless, looking at each other, 
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At length the hunter leaned back, 
and slowly extended his arm to- 
wards his gun. The lion instantly 
uttered a deep growl, and ad- 
vanced nearer. The _ hunter 
paused. After a time, he very 
gradually repeated the attempt, 
and again the lion uttered a deep 
growl, the meaning of which was 
not to be mistaken. This occurred 
several times (as in the former 
case), until the man was obliged 
to desist altogether. Night ap- 
proached; the lion never left him 
the whole night. Day broke; the 
lion still was there, and remained 
there the whole day. The hunter 
had ceased to make any attempt 
to seize his gun, and saw that his 
only hope was to weary the lion 
out by the fortitude of a passive 
state, however dreadful the situa- 
tion. All the next night the lion 
remained. The man, worn out 
for want of sleep, dared not to 
close his eyes, lest the lion, be- 
lieving him to be dead, should 
devour him. All the provision in 
his wallet was exhausted. The 
third night arrived. Being now 
utterly exhausted, and having 
dropped off to sleep, several 
times, and as often come back to 


consciousness with a start of, 


horror at finding he had been 
asleep, he finally sunk backward, 
and lay in a dead slumber. He 
never awoke till broad day, and 
then found that the lion was 
gone. 

On the question of “best” 
of animals, there are so 
xcellent stories of several 
that the superlative de- 
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gree may be hard to determine. 
Setting down the above, however, 
as the best lion-story, we will give 
what we consider to be (up to this 
time) the best elephant-story. In 
one of the recent accounts of 
scenes of Indian warfare (the title 
of the book has escaped us, and 
perhaps we met with the narra- 
tive in a printed letter), a body 
of artillery was described as pro- 
ceeding up a hill, and the great 
strength of elephants was found 
highly advantageous in drawing 
up the guns. On the carriage of 
one of these guns, alittle in front 
of the wheel, sat an artilleryman, 
resting himself... An elephant, 
drawing another gun, was ad- 
vancing in regular order close 
behind. Whether from falling 
asleep, or over-fatigue, the man 
fell from his seat, and the wheel 
of the gun-carriage, with its heavy 
gun, was just rolling over him. 
The elephant comprehending the 
danger, and seeing that he could 
not reach the body of the man 
with his trunk, seized the wheel 
by the top, and, lifting it up, 
passed it carefully over the fallen 
nan, and set it down on the other 
side. 

The best dog-story — though 
there are a number of best stories 
of this honest fellow — we fear is 
an old one; but we cannot forbear 
telling it, for the benefit of those 
who may not have met with it be- 
fore. A surgeon found a poor 
dog, with his leg broken. He 
took him home, set it, and in due 
time gave him his liberty. Off he 
ran, Some months afterwards the 
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surgeon was awoke in the night A hungry jackdaw once took a 
by a dog barking loudly at his fancy to a young chicken which 
door. As the barking continued, had only recently been hatched. 
and the surgeon thought he re- He pounced upon it accordingly, 
cognised the voice, he got up, and and was carrying it off, when the 
went down stairs. When he hen rushed upon him, and beat 
opened the door, there stood his him with her wings, and held him 
former patient, wagging his tail, in her beak, until the cock came 
and by his side another dog —a up, who immediately attacked the 
friend whom he had brought — jackdaw, and struck him so re- 
who had also had the misfortune peatedly that he was scarcely 
to get a leg broken. There is able to effect his escape by flight. 
another dog-story of a different But the best hen-story is one in 
kind, told by Mr. Jenyns, which Mr. Jenyns’ “Observations.” A 
we think:-very amusing. A poodle, hen was sitting on a number of 
beloliging to a gentleman in eggstohatch them. An egg was 
Cheshire, was in the habit of missing every night; yet nobody 
going to church with his master, could conjecture who had stolen 
and sitting with him in the pew it. One morning, after several 
during the whole service. Some- had been lost in this way, the hen 
times his master did not come; was’ discovered with ruffled 
but this did not prevent the feathers, a bleeding breast, and 
Seeey, who always presented an inflamed countenance. By the 
iimself in good time, entered the side of the nest was seen the dead 
pew, and remained sitting there body of a large rat, whose skull 
alone: departing with the rest of had been fractured — evidently 
the congregation. One Sunday, by blows from the beak of the 
the dam at the head of a lake in valiant hen, who could endure the 
the neighbourhood gave way, and vile act of piracy no longer. 
the whole road was inundated. Mr. Jenyns relates a good owl- 
The congregation was therefore story. He knew a tame owl, who 
reduced to a few individuals, who was so fond of music that he 
came from cottages close at hand. would enter the drawing-room of 
Nevertheless, by the time the an evening, and, perching on the 
clergyman had commenced read- shoulder of one of the children, 
ing the Psalms, he saw his friend listen with great attention to the 
the noodle come slowly up the tones of the pianoforte: holding 
dripping with water: having his head first on one side, then on4 
obliged to swim above a the other, after the manner of 
er of a mile to get to church. connoisseurs. One night, sud- 
ent into his pew, asusual,and denly, spreading his wings, as if 
remained quietly there to the end unable to endure his rapture any 
of the service. This is told on the longer, he alighted on the keys, 
authority oftheclergymanhimself. and, driving away the fingers of 
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the performer with his beak, be- 
gan to hop about upon the keys 
himself, apparently in great de- 
light with his own execution. This 
panier name was Keevie, He was 

orn in the woods of Northumber- 
land, and belonged to a friend of 
the Reverend Mr. Jenyns. 

Good bear-stories are nume- 
rous. One of the best we take 
from the “Zoological Anecdotes.” 
At a hunt in Sweden, an old 
soldier was charged by a bear. 
His musket missed fire, and the 
animal being close upon him, he 
made a thrust, in the hope of 
driving the muzzle of his piece 
down the bear’s throat. But the 
thrust was parried by one of the 
huge paws with all the skill of a 
fencer, and the musket wrested 
from the soldier’s hand, who was 
forthwith laid prostrate. He lay 
quiet, and the bear, after smell- 
ing, thought he was dead, and 
then left him to examine the 
musket. This he seized by the 
stock, and began to knock about, 
as though to discover wherein its 
virtue consisted, when the soldier 
could not forbear putting forth 
one hand to recover his weapon. 
The bear immediately seized him 
by the back of the head, and tore 
his scalp over his crown, so that 
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scalp with his hand, as though it 
had been a peruke, {and ran 
frantically towards them, ex- 
claiming —“The bear! the bear!” 
So intense was his apprehension 
of his enemy, that it made him 
oblivious of his bodily anguish. 
He eventually recovered, and re- 
ceived his discharge in conse- 
quence of his loss of hair. There 
is another bear- story in this work, 
which savours — just a little — of 
romance. A powerful bull was 
attacked by a bear in a forest, 
when the bull succeeded in stri- 
king both horns into his assailant, 
and pinning him to a tree. Jn 
this situation they were both 
found dead — the bear, of his 
wounds; the bull, (either fearing; 
or, from obstinate self-will, re- 
fusing, to relinquish his position 
of advantage) of starvation ! 

The best cat-and-mouse story 
(designated ‘Melancholy Acci- 
dent — a Cat killed by a Mouse’’) 
is to be found in “The Poor Ar- 
tist,”’ the author of which seems 
to have derived the story from a 
somewhat questionable source, 
though we must admit the possi- 
bility. “A cat had caught a mouse 
on a lawn, and let it go again, in 
her cruel way, in order to play 
with it; when the mouse, inspired 


it fell over the soldier’s face. Not- by despair, and seeing only one 
withstanding his agony, the poor hole possible to escape into — 
fellow restrained his cries, and namely, the round red throat o& 
again pretended death. The bear the cat, very visible through kg 
laid himself upon his body, and open mouth — took a bold spring: 
thus remained, until some hunters into her jaws, just escaping be- 
coming up relieved him from this tween her teeth, and into her 
frightful situation. As the poor|throat he struggled and stuffed 
fellow rose, he threw back his|himself; and so the cat was suf- 
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focated.”” It reads plausibly; let 
us imagine it was true. 

The best spider-and-fly story 
we also take from the last-named 
book. “A very strong, loud, 
blustering fellow of a blue-bottle 
fly bounced accidentally into a 
spider's web. Down ran the old 
spider, and threw her long arms 
round his neck; but he fought, 
and struggled, and blew his 
drone, and fuzzed, and sung 
sharp, and beat, and battered, 
and tore the web in holes — and 
so got loose. The spider would 
not let go her hold round him — 
and the pty flew away with the 
spider!’ This is related on the 
authority of Mr. Thomas Bell, the 
naturalist, who witnessed the 
heroic act. 
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KrEN lovers of the glories of 
the turf are not to be dejected by 
a foggy morning. Friday opened 
with a cutting north-east wind, a 
grey sky, and a heavy atmosphere ; 
but our glass stood at fair weather 
(the works having been removed, 
as we afterwards ascertained, by 
a high-spirited boy, then home 
for the holidays); so we assumed 
our sporting attire, and sallied 
forth, light at heart, for the enjoy- 
ments of the day. Everybody 
knows that the road to the races 
is usually enjoyed more keenly 
than the contests of the horses 
upon the course; and on this oc- 
casion the journey was not alto- 
gether a dull one, Omnuibuses, 
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loaded with well-pomatumed 
clerks, were crawling along the 
way; a few carriages, filled with 
‘““nobs,’ were here and there 
hemmed-in by the equipages of 
our turf friends, and sparkling 
dialogues of a technical nature, 
as to the skill and appearance of 
all parties, were going forward 
briskly. It was a happy sight, 
however, to notice the real sport- 
ing boys on their way to the races, 
in turn-outs of various degrees of 
elegance. In the Blackfriars Road, 
particularly, the sight was one to 
thrill the pulses with delight. 
Here we noticed many animals 
that appeared to have undergone 
a severe training in omnibuses 
and other hackney vehicles; but 
some of the donkeys looked fresh, 
though we were afraid that the 
choice ‘spirits’ who were 
mounted upon them were work- 
ing them a little too fast before 
reaching the ground. As the day 
advanced, and we neared Smith- 
field Racecourse (the scene of so 
many glories!) the clouds cleared 
off; and, encouraged, in all pro- 
bability, by the appearance of the 
sun, considerable numbers of the 
fair sex (apples and_ herrings 
having been removed from their 
private trucks for the occasion) 
made their appearance, seated 
upon these elegant open vehigles, 
and advanced rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the exciting scene. On 
we went, at a splitting pace — 
down the Blackfriars Road — to 
the New Cut we have now come 
again — we have reached the 
Bridge — crossed Fleet Street — 
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and then, at a tremendous pace, 
we pass the varied beauties of 
Farringdon Street, and enter the 
spacious and delightful Smith- 
field — the sacred ground of the 
City. 

The scene that met our en- 
raptured sight was one of the 
liveliest description. All was 
gaiety — life! Near the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew, aconsiderable 
trade in choice delicacies was 
briskly going forward. The more 
robust were manifesting a par- 
tiality for particularly juicy mut- 
ton-pies ; and throwing occasional 
glances of ill-suppressed con- 
tempt at the dandies of the scene, 
who were flirting with the effe- 
minate periwinkle. Gentlemen, 
very properly bent upon showing 
due attention to the gentler por- 
tion of creation, were observed to 
reserve a quantity of the drink, of 
which they had made themselves 
proprietors, and before handing 
the bright vessel, out of which 
their faces had recently emerged, 
to the nearest lady, to pass the 
cuff of their coat vigorously round 
itsrim. In and near the drinking- 
booths, commonly called public- 
houses, the shouts of happy 
laughter sounded upon the en- 
raptured ear. Knots of eager turf- 
men were eagerly balancing the 
virtues of various horses. As yet, 
however, we could see only groups 
of the gay visitors — the imposing 
length of the course was yet 
beyond our sight. We advanced 
rapidly; and in a few minutes we 
had a noble coup d’ ceil of the en- 
tig course. Across the noble field 
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of Smith aline wasformed, flanked 
on either side by specimens of the 
“noble animal,” so handsomely 
commended by Mavors in his me- 
morable Spelling-book. From the 
point we had now reached, we 
could observe upon the character 
of every animal. 

The various virtues of the noble 
steeds defy particular description ; 
but to show the liberal spirit in 
which the proceedings are con- 
ducted, it 1s as well to state at 
once that the races were open to 
horses of twenty years old and up- 
wards. The loss of an eye did not 
incapacitate an animal from ap- 
peste on the course; broken 

nees were peculiarities that did 
not excite close attention; and 
lameness was only a subject for 
comment when of a serious na- 
ture. All these ills to which horse- 
flesh is heir were fully and pic- 
turesquely developed by the ani- 
mals entered for Smithfield Races. 
When we first arrived upon the 
ground, the gentlemen of the turf 
were engaged in the examination 
of the mouths, knees, and hoofs of 
the heroes of the day. Much money 
(of a copper currency) appeared 
to be changing hands, and many 
horses changed owners. Blind 
Tom, the property of Mr. Jem 
Toddles, of Fly Court, Walworth, 
whose exploits in that gentleman’s 
cart are too well known to need 
recapitulation, was transferred to 
Mr. Scrubb, of Cow Lane, for the 
extraordinary sum of fifty shil- 
lings. We have no doubt that 
we shall shortly hear of Blind Tom 
again — rumour, indeed, says that 
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he is entered at a suburban pound 
for a considerable sum already — 
we always predicted great things 
ofhim. He certainly did his work 
at Smithfield, trotting the entire 
length of the course with ease — 
having only one man behind to 
urge him, and one to his head to 
pull — in less than a quarter of an 
hour. In his backing, however, 
lies his great strength, particu- 
larly when in harness. It would 
be impossible, within reasonable 
limits, to particularise the exploits 
of all the animals on this glorious 
day; we must therefore content 
ourselves with noting down one 
or two of the more wonderful 
feats. Blind Tom had hardly been 
trotted away by his new owner, 
when a discussion began among 
the gentlemen of the course as to 
the courage of the Camberwell 
Roarer. It was said by his zealous 
champion that he had trotted easily 
from Covent Garden to Rye Lane, 
with half-a-ton of potatoes at his 
heels, in less than forty minutes; 
whereas his opponents obstinately 
dae in an assertion that his 
ame off leg would make such an 
accomplishmentimpossible. Here- 
upon his owner explained that the 
Roarer was lame in three legs, 
and that when he first started on a 
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view of the Roarer, and observed 
that he had been well broken — 
especially about the knees. His 
most vindictive slanderers could 
not have said that he was over- 
loaded with flesh. The discussion 
as to his merits and defects grew 
hot, and many emphatic compli- 
ments were interchanged by the 
parties atissue. That disagreeable 
compound known as “ wholesome 
truth” was bandied about without 
the slightest reserve; and curious 
legal points, as to how many times 
each party had transgressed the 
laws of his country, were graphi- 
cally and pointedly raised. At 
last it was decided that the animal 
should show his quality. 

His proud owner laid aside his 
short pipe, and proceeded to tug 
at the Roarer’s head. Seeing that 
this single effort was not produc- 
tive of any astonishing locomotion, 
an experienced bystander was kind 
enough to recommend the appli- 
cation of a stick — a recommen- 
dation which was promptly and 
energetically acted upon. This 
happy combination of incentives 
induced the Roarer to clear his 
stall, and display his proportions 
upon the course. Without more 
delay than that usually necessary 
for the conscientious administra- 


journey the off fore-leg was stiffjtion of a preliminary cudgelling, 
and made him limp, but that when the Roarer left the starting-poitt. 
he got warm this stiffness wore off, He went as easily forward as the 
and then the two hinder legs be-|lameness in his fore-leg would 
gan to trouble him; so that the allowhim. Gentlemen betted fa- 
animal must be used to these little; miliar measures of malt and hops 
inconveniences, and could pro-jon his chances of surviving the 
bably do as much as more showy ,day’s proceedings; but, being 
beasts, We took an unprejudiced ‘continually reminded by the re- 
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peated threats of his owner that it 
was the time to display his prowess, 
the Roarer contrived, at more than 
one point, to break into a trot; 
shaking his entire anatomy. With- 
out relenting for amoment, how- 
ever, the Roarer’s owner dogged 
his heels with an upraised stick, 
at every jerk of which the hind- 
quarters of the animal sank. The 
Koarer fetched no less than sixty 
shillings, including a stipulated 
supply of beer to be paid for by 
the fortunate purchaser, for the 
consumption of the late owner, 
supposed to be rendered me- 
lancholy by the loss of his noble 
property. 

Considerable excitement was 
caused, at a late period of the day, 
by the appearance of Solemn Joe 
upon the course. This jet-black 
steed was a particular favourite. 
His pace was not so remarkable 
for its speed as for its evenness. 
He still held his head erect, and 
preserved all the grace of his fine 
contour. It was reported by ma- 
licious detractors that he was a bay 
mare that had tried ‘our infallible 
hair-dye” only once. He was to 
be disposed of without reserve; 
his owner having relinquished the 
performance of funerals, and 
entered upon the more cheerful 
business of pastrycook. Solemn 
Joe fetched the extraordinary sum 
of five pounds — a false tail being 
thrown into the bargain. His sire 
was a famous trotter in his time (as 

“sorting “nob” of Smithfield 

" ntially informed us); and 
fs were, after his death, 
into snuff-boxes by his 
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grateful owner. Solemn Joe was 
bought by Mr. Muggins of Cler- 
kenwell (who had the funeral of a 
highly genteel “party”? on hand, 
and wished to create an impres- 
sion in the neighbourhood), and 
left the ground attached to the 
tail-board of his new master’s 
cart. 

Other horses figured prominent- 
ly in the day’s sport; and it would 
be possible to lengthen out our 
notice of the scene considerably, 
but we prefer to enlarge upon the 
most interesting incidents, and to 
omit altogether those which could 
not interest the sporting world 
generally. The liberal minds that 
preside over Smithfield Races, 
seeing, as all enlightened men 
must see, that the turf is one of 
the most valuable institutions of 
this great country, and feeling that 
its privileges should be extended 
to all classes of the community, 
have opened their lists, not only 
to horses, without regard to their 
age or to their personal disabilities, 
but also to the donkey. Hence 
the owners of horses — as Mr. 
Jem Toddles — are confronted 
and compelled to mix with the 
less fortunate possessors of that 
animal, libelled in the popular 
song, which has poetically imagin- 
ed, for many years, the extreme 
case that “it wouldn’t go.” 

We made our way to the arena 
— a remote corner of the ground 
— set aside for the exhibition of 
animal prowess. Here we at once 
recognised many of the ladies. 
whom we had noticed on the road, 
still seated upon their open ve- 
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hicles; engaged, in someinstances,|of which we learned that ten 


in the vigorous administration of 
summary punishment to their off- 
spring, or testing, with an undis- 
guised relish, the excellence of 
the neighbouring beer-taps. The 
expressions of admiration that 
burst from the lips of the bystan- 
ders when, after severe castiga- 
tion, and a few suggestive hints 
from a pointed stick, a donkey at- 
tained to a canter; the firmness 
with which ‘certain of the animals 
refused to move aleg; the choice 


pounds is a high price for a horse | 
sought at Smithfield Races. We 

also learned that the races are 
held at the risk of many lives and 
limbs of Her Majesty’s hege sub- 
jects. We did not learn that the 
Police, co-operating with the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, are the vigilant Stew- 
ards of the Course; but we should 
be very happy to receive the in- 
formation. It is high time that 
the law of kindness were extended 


vocabulary and the keen faces of}|to the Brute creation — more bru- 
the boys who had donkies for dis-|tally treated, but too often, in 
posal; are the prominent points|England, than is good for an Eng- 
of the donkey scene that occur to | lishman’s heart oran Englishman’s 
us at the present moment. pride. 

But the road home claims a 
tek description. Horses of every 
kind, dejected by every species of a 
ailment, afflicted ath ine most MENTS. 
varied action, and presenting the| SaTurRpAY in Holy Week, and 
most melancholy contrasts, moved | Easter Monday, were the days on 
away at the back of carts — were|which I went a-fairing this year. 
led slowly by serious purchasers} On the Hampstead road, by 
— were mounted by daring/London, there is a place called 
urchins, whom we expected to see|Chalk Farm. There was a farm 
divided into two equal pieces;here, and chalk too, once upona 
every time the animals trotted —|time, no doubt: probably when 
or were harnessed in the most re-|the adjacent hill bore primroses 
markable vehicles. Pushing their|instead of a gymnasium; but, 
way amid these varieties of horse-|both farm and chalk have long 
flesh, donkeys were seen, urged|since disappeared, leaving us in 
by the blows of vigorous coster-|their stead plenty of dust, a rail- 
mongers or their wives. The ge-|way bridge with a prospect of the 
neral conversation with which the jrailway, a circular stable for high- 
various travellers endeavoured to;mettled locomotives, and a big 
enliven the journey, was of a tech-|white chalk-faced tavern. Chalk 
nical character, which few sport-|Farm was a famous place in days 
ing men would understand. Amid/of yore. Itis on record that Jack 
this din and bustle, we were forced | Straw baited there on his way to 
to remain some time, in the course and from the hostelry that bears 


rere 
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hisname. Many a bold highway- 
man cocking his stolen laced hat 
fiercely over his purloined peri- 
wig, and with shiny (and pur- 
loined) jackboots bestriding his 
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haps by oak or whipcord of 
opinionated pigeon) by “pinking” 
or “winging” his antagonist. 
Many a good tall fellow has driven 
from a drunken brawl to Chalk 


ill-gotten grey mare with a crop- Farm, in the eafly morning, while 
tail, has here refreshed himself) the birds were singing, and before 


previous to a raid on the bagmen, 
the post-chaises, or, haply, even 
the mail-coaches travelling on the 
Great North Road. Many a “hard- 
favoured man in a grey roque- 
laure and netherlings of blue 
drugget, with a cast in his eye,” 
has here made appointments 
with wealthy City tradesmen 
who had been so unfortunate as 
to lose a portion of their stock-in- 
trade, and who have here received 
the “eighty yards of figured lute- 


string,” or the “thirteen cards of bitter easterly wind, 


gold lace, four guineas the ell,” 
which had so unaccountably dis- 
appeared from their warehouses, 
and for the recovery of which they 
had advertised in Gazettes, Ad- 
vertisers, and Ledgers, twenty 
guineas reward, and “no ques- 
tions asked-”’ Here, long before 
there was a Regent or a Regency 
Park, long betore Camden had 
kindly given his name to a town, 
long before the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway was either born 
or thought of, many a bloody duel, 
with rapier or hair-trigger, was 
fought. Many a gentleman, whose 
nice sense of honour did not de- 
bar him from the cogging, the 
loading, or the sleeving of dice, 
or the carrying, at écarté, of three 
queens in his hat, andthe fourth in 
the collar of his coat, has here 


avenged that honour (injured per- 


the smoke blurred the sunshine; 
and has come home on a shutter, 
stark, bloody, shot dead. 

But there are no Jack Straws, 
no plundered merchants, no high- 
waymen, and no duels, now, at 
Chalk Farm. There is still, how- 
ever, a Fair there, twice a-year: 
at Kaster and at Whitsuntide. To 
that Fair, last Easter Monday, I 
went, 

It was a very hot (for April) 
day, to begin with: tempered by a 
eddying 
round corners viciously, catching 
nursemaids cunningly, and drift- 
ing them all, drapery, ribbons, 
parasols, and baby, against old 
centlemen of mysogynic appea- 
rance; smiting little boys on the 
hip, and savagely sending their 
caps into interminable space, and 
their hoops between the legs of 
grown-up people. But such a 
sun! sucha genial, blazing, here- 
[-am-again-after-six - months’- ab- 
sence, holiday-makers’ sun; such 
a blue sky; such staring white 
robes the houses have put on, and 
such apparently endless crowds 
hurrying to Chalk Farm Fair! 

The Fair ground was not exten- 
sive, on this Easter Monday. It 
was an anomalous, irregular- 
shaped patch of broken ground, 
resembling a dust-heap on a large 
scale, somewhat; bounded on the 
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North by Primrose Hill; on the 
South, by the Railway Bridge; on 
Ikast and West, and on all in- 
termediate points of the com- 
pass, by unfinished houses, and 
fantastic traceries of scaffold- 
poles. There were booths where 
the traditional kings, queens, and 
cocks in gilt gingerbread were 
dispensed; and where, in gaily 
decorated tin canisters, the 
highly-spiced nuts appealed to 
the senses of the holiday-makers. 
There were shabby little pavi- 
lions, stuck all over in front with 
the profiles of gentlemen with very 
black features and coats, and very 
white shirt-collars: together with 
a stock officer in moustaches, a 
vermilion habit, and epaulettes 
like knockers; the whole being 
intended to give you an extensive 
idea of the resources of the 
“Royal Chalk Farm Artist’s Stu- 
dio,” where you could have your 
portrait taken by the instanta- 
neous magic process for sixpence 
—afact which the artist himself (in 
a wide-awake hat and a blouse) 
seemed never weary of reitera- 
ting. There were Royal Pavilion 
Theatres, and Royal Cobourg Sa- 
loons, and Royal Amphitheatres, 
where the old story of woebegone 
clowns, dirt, rouge, tarnished 
spangles, and soiled fleshings, 
was told for the thousandth time. 
There were a “giant and a dwarf,” 
some “bounding brothers,” a 
‘bottle equilibrist,” a “strong 
man,” a “professor of necro- 
mancy,” and a “sword and ribbon 
swallower.” There were weigh- 
ing-machines, “sticks” (the spe- 
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culation of swarthy gipsies), at 
which you might throw for pin- 
cushion prizes and never get any; 
there were Swiss bell-ringers, 
Kthiopian Serenaders, juveniles, 
who. turned over three times, or 
threw ‘“cartwheels”’ for a penny; 
sellers of cakes, sweet-stuff, tarts, 


damaged fruits, slang songs, 
whistles, catcalls, and penny 


trumpets. Finally, there were 
many swings, round-abouts, and 
turnovers, which, crammed to 
overflowing with men, children, 
and women, revolved, oscillated, 
or performed demi-summersaults 
incessantly; the motive-power 
being given by brawny varlets in 
corduroys and ankle-jacks. Add 
to all this a little fortune-telling, a 
little fighting, and a great deal of 
music, noise, and bellowing, with 
a great deal of dust to cap all, and 
you will have a fairish notion of 
Chalk Farm Fair on Easter Mon- 
day. 

Well, the astute reader will say, 
Cui bono, this oft-told tale? Are 
these things new to us? Have 
they not been since Fairs were? 
HIave we never been to Green- 
wich, to Stepney, to Knott Mill, to 
Glasgow Fairs? Stop a moment: 
[ have but treated of the scene. 
A word about the people who 
were there! A 

Imagine in this broken, dusty, 
confined patch of building- 
ground, a compact, wedged-in, 
fighting, screeching, yelling, blas- 
pheming crowd. All manner of 
human rubbish licensed to be shot 
there. There was more crime, 
more depravity, more drunken- 
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ness and blasphemy; more swel- 
tering, raging, and struggling in 
the dusty, manzy backyard of a 
place, than in a whole German 
principality. There were more 
wild beasts in it (not Wombwell’s) 
than Mr. Gordon Cumming would 
lieht upon in a summer’s day, and 
a South African forest. You 
could not move, or try to move, 
ten paces without hearing the De- 
calogue broken in its entirety — 
the whole Ten Tables smashed 
at a blow. By sturdy ruffians, 
with dirty “kingsman” ’kerchiefs 
twisted round their bull-necks 
like halters, with foul pipes stuck 
in their mouths, and bludgeons 
in their hands, jostling savagely 
through the crowd, six and eight 
abreast, with volleys of oaths 
and drunken songs. By slat- 
ternly, tawdry, bold-faced women, 
ever and anon falling to figth- 
ing with one another; and in a 
ring formed by a “fancy,’’ com- 
posed of pick-pockets, coster- 
mongers, and other mtense black- 
euards, clawing, biting, pulling 
each other’s hair, rending each 
other’s garments, giving in at last 
breathless, almost sightless, all 
besmeared with blood and dust. 
By some of the defenders of their 
country with their side - belts 
(apply bayonetless) all robbed 
of pipeclay, and besmirched with 
beer-stains. By beggars and 
tramps, shoeless boys and girls, 
thieves, low prize-fighters, silly 
“gents,” and here and there, per- 
hans. a decent mechanic, or little 
isman, who had taken his fa- 
to the Fair, in sheer igno- 
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rance, and expectation of some 
innocent entertainment out of 
doors. 

Heaven knows, I grudge not the 
workers their few holidays, nor 
would I for a moment attempt to 
interfere with the amusements of 
the English people — otherwise 
than to increase them fifty-fold. I 
love to see the poorer classes 
enjoy themselves. There is no 
prettier sight to me than the river 
(even on aSunday), crowded with 
steamers, more crowded still with 
holiday-makers dressed in their 
best. I glory in Gravesend “eaten 
out”’ on a hot summer evening; in 
the crowded parks, with the merry 
voices of children; in Chelsea and 
Kew, Richmond and Hampton 
Court; in the snug families of 
pleasure-seekers — father in a 
tail-coat that morning intensely 
blue, but now somewhat dusty, 
and bearing the exhausted provi- 
sion-basket — mother in a bright 
dress, a bright shawl, a brighter 
bonnet, and a _ parasol the 
brightest of all, soothing a stout 
baby, quite worn-out and flaccid 
with the unwonted dissipation of 
the day — children tired: quiet 
satisfied, or elated with theme 
meopathic “drinks” of mild 
porter administered to them: 
with, may-be, one little misan- 
thrope, who has pinched his sister 
Eliza, and tried to poke his finger 
through the tapestry in Hampton 
Court Great Hall; and who has 
made faces at waiters, and eried 
at sentinels, and has been threa- 
tened times out of number with 
“catching it.” All these, with the 
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decent young men and women! 
cosily sweet-hearting; the simple- 
minded youths, so gorgeously ap- 
parelled, so careful of their ap- 
parel, and so harmless; the sen- 
sible mechanics, with their wives ; 
the pleasure-vans, the suburban 
tea-gardens; aye, and the dry 
skittle- grounds, and _ bowling- 
alleys, and quoits, and field-bil- 
liards, I delight to witness! 
Though the sons of St. Crispin 
may indulge themselves a little on 
Saint Monday, and the tailors may 
object to work on a Tuesday, and 
the carpenters may “knock off” 
on a Saturday, am I, who also 
occasionally indulge and object 
and knock off, to blame them? 
Am I to grudge them their amuse- 
ments? Heaven forbid! but 
Heaven save us, likewise, from 
many fairs like that I have men- 
tioned on the road to Hamp- 
stead! 

Also from Battersea Fieids on a 
Sunday morning and afternoon, 
allthe year round! With the ex- 
ception of the ground being more 
extensive, and of shows and 
theatres being absent; but, with 
the addition of gambling for half- 
pence, pigeon-shooting, and the 
most brutal cruelty to animals, in 
the shape of dog and cock fight- 
ing, aaa horse and donkey racing, 
or rather torturing; they are as 
bad as, even worse than, the fair. 

This is in the natural depravity 
of the common people, of course! 
It is not at all because real equca- 
tion is wanted, or because the 
common folk must get their open- 
air entertainments by stealth and 
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while the law is winking, or be- 
cause anybody — saint or sinner, 
pot or kettle — proceeds on the 
prodigious assumption that the 
question lies between the worst 
amusements and none; between 
the declarations of a pet prisoner 
gnashing his teeth at sour grapes, 
and the striving fancy that there 
is in most of us, which even @ 
lecture or a steam-engine will not 
always satisfy! No doubt. 

And now, good people, for the 
first fair I saw this holiday time — 
I have been treating all this time 
of the second — a fair on the Sa- 
turday following Good Friday; a 
fair at Lewes, some eight or nine 
miles inland from Brighton. 

J was at this last-named place 
early on the Saturday morning, on 
business. There was but little 
wind, and, when the sun shone, 
which it did almost without ces- 
sation throughout the day, it was 
as hot as though the day were 
July. My business was over by 
a little after teno’clock. I strolled 
a few minutes on the cliff, ad- 
miring the pretty Amazons and 
the bold riding-masters, so con- 
scious of their proud position. I 
held mute converse with one of 
the most melancholy monkeys I 
have ever beheld, crouching 
mournfully before an organ en 
which a child of sunny Italy was 
grinding dolefully an anatomical 
preparation (so cadaverous was 
it) of the Marseillaise. In the 
midst of the hot, dusty Steyibe, 
with its brown herbage, and water- 
less fountain, and fareless cabs, 
and memberless club and prince- — 
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less palace, it looked (the monkey, 
I mean) like the ghost of George 
the Fourth lamenting over the 
ruins of the Pavilion. He (the 
monkey) spat on the penny I gave 
him, for luck, or seemed to do 
so; and I left him scratching his 
head with an aspect of the most 
dreadfully woebegone perplexity. 
I looked in at the Town Hall, 
where the Judge of the County 
Court was giving a dreary deci- 
sion about a smoky chimney; I 
looked in at the Police Court, 
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Manchester had not flinched, and 

the display of printed cottons was 
enormous. There were married 
coupleswith their families, loving 
couples, old men and young. 
“Ha!” I said to myself, “I see— 
a fair!” 

I was confirmed in my impres- 
sion by the sight of bottles, and 
baskets, and bundles. ‘A fair,” 
I said, ‘certainly! Where are 
they going?” “'To Lewes,” said 
the guard, with a knowing wink. 
Now, F wanted a little pleasure, 


where an agricultural labourer a little excitement, for I was dull; 
(with at least fourteen pounds of|hipped, to tell the truth, by the 
hardened clay on each of his heat, and the dust, the smoky- 


boots) was under examination, 
charged with breaking another 
A. L.’s head (he might have been 
his twin brother, he was so like 
him, clay and all), with a bench, 
or a four-legged table, or some 
light article of that sort, in a beer- 
shop. But I did not incline to 
Brighton, that hot Saturday 
morning. Brill’s bath, Wright’s 
library, bathing-machines, shell- 
picking, beach-wandering, or 
the Ocean Queen yacht, with its 
three cruises a-day at a shilling 

er head, had no charms for me. 
i determined to walk to the sta- 
tion and go back to London. 

The first feat I accomplished, 
just as the clock struck the half- 
hour after ten. I found the sta- 
tion crammed with people — men, 
women, and children — in their 
holiday clothes. Sussex in gene- 
yal, and Brighton in particular 


had come out inimmense strength. 


Coventry had done its duty nobly, 
for the ribbons were prodigious. 


chimney decision, and the melan- 
choly monkey in the Steyne. -I 
will go to Lewes and see the fair! 
I thought. I put my London re- 
turn ticket in my pocket, and 
bought a return ticket to Lewes. 
The train was very full, and to 
Lewes I went — to the rar. 

The newspapers said there were 
between three and four thousand 
persons present, and they know 
best; to my mind and to my eves 
there were ten thousand li 
souls screaming, fighting, roa 
with gipsy jollity in front 
LEWES GAOL, where the fair 
held. Besides the crowds of 
liday-makers who had come ° 
me from Brighton, there were 
thousands more who had poured 
in from the whole country-side 
from Hove, Chiddingley, 
Patcham, Allinghurst, Hayward’s 

Heath — even froin Chichester on 
the one side, and Crawley and 
Reigate on the other. It was a 
‘rare sight! Stout yeomen on 
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horseback, with flowers in their 
coats and in their horses’ head- 
stalls; lounging dragoons from 
the cavalry barracks on the Lewes 
road; women in crowds, gaily 
dressed, very merry, holding up 
their little children to see the 
show; white-haired old agricul- 
turists in snowy smock frocks, and 
leaning on sticks picturesque old 
dames in scarlet cloaks, that 
might have been worn by their 
grandmothers when George the 
First was king; tribes of brown- 
faced urchins, farm-labourers, 
bird-catchers, and bird-scarers: 
crowds of navvies, rough custo- 
mers — ugly customers to say the 
truth—very chalky indeed, striped 
night-capped, gigantic-shoed, and 
carrying little kegs of beer slung 
by their sides. ‘Also, gangs of 
true genuine British scamps, the 
genuine agricultural vagabonds— 
incorrigible poachers, irreclaun- 
able drunkards at wakes and 
feasts, enlisting in foot-regiments 
and deserting the day afterwards 
— hawking crockery-ware, or 
doing dawdling work in Kent — 
sometimes, in hopping time — 
brawlers in ale-houses — not 
averse to a little bit of burglary 
on the quiet, with crapes over 
their faces and shirts over their 
clothes. Also a great many po- 
licemen on horseback, and on foot. 
What could so many of them be 
wanting, now, at a fair? 

Ata fair, too, where there were 
hawkers of cakes and fruit; where 
there were games and sports going 
on as at any other fair; - where 
mirth and jollity seemed univer- 
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sally to reign, where they were 
calling for sale “ Apples, oranges, 
ginger-beer, and bills of the play.” 
Yes! bills of the play: I saw one, 
printed on play-bill paper, witha 
rude woodcut at the top; indiffe- 
rently printed, very indifferently 
spelt. Ireadit. “The last dying 
speech and confession of Sarah 
Ann French, executed at Lewes 
for the murder of her husband at 
Chiddingley.” This was the play. 
This was the sight the people had 
come to see: had waited from six 
o’clock in the morning to get a 
good place at. 7 
All the public-houses and becr- 
shops (Lewes boasts a fair pro- 
portion) were crowded. The taps 
were continually at work; such 
business had not been done since 
the day the railway was opened. 
wager conversations were carried 
on in these hostelries. Had the 
criminal confessed? “Did her 
spuk?” the agriculturists asked. 
Old stagers related their impres- 
sions and reminiscences of former 
murders and hangings. Of Hollo- 
way; of Corder, Maria Martin, 
and the Red Barn; of men hanged 
for setting fire to hayricks, “for 
smuggling, and for burglary; of 
criminals ‘who had gone to the gal- 
lows singing psalms, or who had 
been hanged i in chains, or brought 
to life again _by the first touch of 
the surgeon’s anatomising knife. 
Most of the better class of shops 
in the High Street were closed; 
their inmates were either afraid 
of the rough visits of the mob re- 
turning from the execution, or 
they were gone to see it them- 
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selves. JI wandered to and fro, 
noting these things; wishing to 
go away, a hundred times; turn- 
ing, as many times, my feet 
towards the station; but, ever 
finding myself, as twelve o'clock 
approached, with my back against 
a wall, and my eyes fixed on the 
black stones of the prison, the 
awful scaffold, and the hot sun 
shining over all. 

All this time the shouting, and 
singing, and cake and fruit vend- 
ing, were going on with redoubled 
vigour in the crowd, getting 
denser every moment. Now, bets 
begin to be laid whether the pri- 
soner would die game or not, and 
odds were freely taken; the pro- 
ceedings being diversified by a 
fellow screeching out a doggerel 
ballad on the culprit’s life and 
crimes, to the tune of “(Georgy 
Barnwell,” and by a few lively 
fights. 


And all this time, I suppose, | 


they were trying to infuse asmuch 
strength into the wretched woman 
inside the gaol as would be suffi- 
cient to enable her to come out 
and be hanged without assistance. 
All this time, I suppose, (for I 
have no certain knowledge on 
this subject) there was the usual 
hand-shaking, and the usual 
worthy governors hoping that 
everything had been done to make 
the prisoner “comfortable”’ (com- 
fortable, God help her!); and 
the usual ordinaries praiseworthily 
endeavouring to pour into ears 
deaf with the surdity of death, 
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I stood with my back against 
the wall, now completely jammed 
and wedged in — very sick, and 
trying vainly to shut my eyes. 
There was a dull buzzing singing 
in my ears, too, in addition to 
the noise of the crowd. 

Which rose to aroar, toa yell, 
as some one came out upon the 
scaffold. But it was not the prin- 
cipal performer. It was a man, 
who, shading his eyes with one 
of his large hands, glanced cu- 
riously, though coolly, at the 
crowd, and stamped on the oe 
ing, and cast scrutinising glances 
at the divers component parts of 
the apparatus of death. This was 
the executioner. He knew his 
trade, said his admirers in the 
crowd, did Calcraft — 

Another roar: a howl. Hoot- 
ings, groans, and screams of 
fainting women. The crowd sway- 
ing to and fro; the glazed hats 
and batons of the struggling po- 
licemen shining in the sun like 
meteors. 

Two men brought, out and up, 
a bundle of clothes — so it seemed 
to me, for | am naturally short- 
sighted, and was, besides, giddy 
and confused. 

It was propped up by some one, 
while the man with the large 
hands nimbly moved them about 
the bundle. Then it, and he, 
stood side by side; and, on the 
bundle, was something white — 
the cap, I suppose — which I have 
seen rindreds of times since: 
which I shall see to my dying day: 


tidings of Heaven’s mercy and which I can see now, close I my 


salvation. 


Jeyes ever so much, asI bend over 
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this paper. There was no roaring, 
but a dead, immutable silence. 
One sharp rattling cry there was, 
of ‘‘Hats off!’ (whether in reve- 
rence and awe, or to see the show 
the better, I know not); another 
cry there was, a gasp, rather, 
from thousands of breasts, as the 
drop came lumbering down, and 
the executioner, (you would 
almost have thought he would 
have fallen with his victim) who 
had stepped nimbly on one side, 
gazed on his work complacently. 
Then the elements of the crowd, 
swaying more than ever, made a 
ereat rush to the beer-houses, or 
refreshed themselves from their 
own private stores — yelling, 
screaming, and laughing heartily ; 
then, the cake and fruit trades re- 
commenced, and apples, oranges, 
and bills of the lay were cried 
vigorously. | 

The moral lesson would be in- 
valuable, no doubt, to the little 
children, who played at “hang- 
ing” for a week afterwards; to 
the professional gentlemen, who 
had been picking pockets at the 
gallows-foot; to the mothers, who 
promised their children that if 
they were good they should go 
and see the next man hung; to 
the mass of readers of the narra- 
tive in the newspapers; to the 
boys, who would ask at the Cir- 
culating Libraries if the Newgate 
Calendar was in hand; to the 
hawkers and patterers, then reap- 
ing harvest from the sale of last 
dying speeches and confessions; 
to the Railway Company, who 
had not done so badly by their! 
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early trains that Saturday morn- 
ing; to the crowd in general, who 
saw so brave a show, free, gratis, 
for nothing. I came back to 
Brighton again, and the train was 
full of enthusiastic sight -seers. 
Every minute particle of the hor- 
rible ceremony was enumerated, 
discussed, commented upon; but, 
I can conscientiously declare that 
I did not hear one word, one sen- 
timent, expressed, which could 
lead me to believe that any single 
object for which this fair had been 
professedly made public, had 
been accomplished. 

This, of course, is, likewise, 
in the natural depravity of the 


people. Verily, they are a bad 
people these English! And, 


touching the great open-air enter- 
tainment provided for them by 
their rulers, this last-mentioned 
Fair, they are the great pheno- 
menon of the world; being an 
effect entirely without a cause! 
Mr. Grote is evidently mistaken 
in supposing that the Athenian 
Government never presented 
what. is in itself so moral and im- 
sroving a spectacle, but always 
inflicted capital punishment in 
private. ‘To believe that it was 
found necessary, because of their 
corrupting influences, to make 
executions private in New Hees 
Wales, not long ago, would be to 
attain the height of credulity. 
Shall we talk of any want of real 
education, or of recognised open- 
air entertainments, and decry 
these great moral lessons, in a 
breath? 


18* 
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MY LITTLE FRENCH 
FRIEND. 


MApEMOISELLE HONORINE Is & 
teacher of her own language in a 
cathedral town south of the Loire, 
celebrated for the finest church 
and the longest street in France; 
at least, so say the inhabitants, 
who have seen no others. The 
purest French is supposed to be 
spoken hereabouts, and the re- 
putation thus given has for many 
years attracted hosts of foreigners 
anxious to attain the true accent 
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years ago, borne the part of La 
Pucelle in the grand procession to 
Domremy, formerly an annual 
festival. She relates that she at- 
tracted universal attention on that 
occasion, chiefly from the circum- 
stance of her hair, which is now 
of silvery whiteness, having been 
equally so then, much to the ad- 
miration of all who beheld her. 

“T was always,” she remarks, 
with satisfied vanity, ‘“‘celebrated 
for my hair, and I had at all times 
a high colour and bright eyes; so 
that, though some people pre- 


formerly in vogue at the court of ferred the beauty of my sisters, 


the refined Catherine de Medici. 
It is true that this extreme grace 
of diction and tone is not acknow- 
ledged by Parisians; who, when 
they had-a court, imagined the 
best French was spoken in the ¢ca- 
pital where that court resided; 
and they have been long in the 
habit of sneering at the pre- 
tensions of their rivals; who, how- 
ever, amongst foreigners, still 
keep their middle-age fame. 
Mademoiselle Honorine is not a 
native of this remarkable town; 
and the French she teaches is of a 
different sort, for she comes from 
a far-off province, by no means so 
remarkable for purity of accent. 
She is an Alsatian, and her natal 
town is no other than Vancou- 
leurs, where the tree under which 
Joan of Arc saw angels and be- 
came inspired, once existed. 
Aca may be imagined, Mademoi- 
morine is proud of this 
; of birth, and tells with 
ultation of having, at the 
some thirty-five 


I always got more partners than 
they at all our fétes. It is true they 
all married, and no one proposed 
to me, except old Monsieur de 
Monzon, who suffered from the 
gout and a very bad temper; but I 
had no respect for his character, 
and though he was rich, and I 
might have been a chédtelaine, in- 
stead of such a poor woman as [ 
am, still refused him, for I pre- 
ferred my liberty; and that, also, 
was the reason I left my uncle’s 
domain, because [I like indepen- 
dence. We used, my aunt, my 
uncle, and J, to spend most of.eur 
time at his country place, giing 
out every day lark-catching, Which 
we did with looking-glasses: the 
held the glasses and lured the 
birds, while I was ready with the 
net to throw over them. My uncle, 
however, was always scolding me 
for talking and frightening the 
birds away; so I got tired of this 
amusement and of the dependence 
in which IJ lived.” 

The independence preferred by 
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Mademoiselle Honorine to lark- 
catching and snubbing, consists 
in giving lessons to the English. 
As, of late, we islanders have 
been as hard to catch as the 
victims of the looking-glasses, her 
occupation 18 not lucrative; and 
although she sometimes devotes 
her energies to the arts, in the 
form of twisted-coloured paper 
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possess. Front six o'clock till 
seven, Mademoiselle Honorine, 
therefore, on her return from the 
five o’clock mass — which she 
never misses — calls at the garret 
of these devotees, and imparts 
her instruction in reading and 
writing to the zealous aspirants 
for knowledge. 

‘“‘T would not,” she says, ‘miss 


tortured into the semblance of their lessons for the world; be- 
weeping willows and nondescript cause, you see, I have thus always 
flowers, yet these specimens of| an eye upon their conduct, and 
ingenuity do not bring in a very have an opportunity of throwing 


large revenue. In fact, her in- 
come, when I knew her, could 
not be considered enormous; for, 
to pay hause-rent, board, washing, 
and sundry little expenses, she 
possessed twelve francs a-month: 
yet. with these resources, never- 
theless, she contrived to do more 
benevolent and charitable acts 
than any person I ever met with. 
She has always halfpence for the 
poor’s bag at church — always 
farthings for certain regular pen- 
sioners, who expect her donation 
as she passes them, at their beg- 
ging stations, on her way to her 
pupils. Moreover, on New-year’s 


day, she has always the means of 


making the prettiest presents to a 
friend who for years has shown 
her countenance, and put little 
gains in her way. 

She obtains six francs per 
month from a couple of pupils, 
whose merit is as great in recel- 
ving, as hers in giving, lessons. 
These are two young workwomen 
who desire to improve their edu- 
cation, and daily devote to study 


in a little good advice, and making 
them read good books.” 

As these young damsels go out 
to their work directly after the 
lesson is over — taking breakfast 
at a late hour in the day — Made- 
moiselle Honorine provides her- 
self, before starting to the five 
o’clock mass, with a bit of -dry 
bread, which she puts in her 
pocket, ready to eat when the 
moment of hunger arrives.. She 
never allows herself any other 
breakfast; and, as she drinks only 
cold water, no expenditure of 
fuel is necessary for this in her 
establishment. Except it occurs 
to any of her pupils — few of 
whom are much richer than her 
earliest-served —to offer hersome 
refreshment to lighten her la- 
bours, Mademoiselle Honoriye 
contrives to walk, and talk, and 
laugh, and be amusing on an 
empty stomach, till dinner-time, 
when she is careful to provide 
herself with an apple and another 
slice of bread, which she enjoys 
in haste, and betakes herself to 


the only unoccupied hour they other occupations, chiefly un- 
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remunerative — sich as visiting a her voice has been musical. 
sick neighbour, reading to a blind There are few things Mademoi- 
friend, or taking a walk on the selle Honorine cannot do to be 
fashionable promenade with an useful. She can play at draughts 
infirm invalid, who requires the and dominos, can knit or net, 
support of an arm. knowing all the last new patterns ; 

Fire in France is an expensive her satin stitch is neatness itself. 
luxury which she economises — It is suspected that she turns some 
not that she indulges, when forced of these talents to advantage; but 
to allow herself in comfort, in that is a secret, as she considers 
much besides turf or pine-cones,| it more dignified to be known only 
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with peeps a sprinkling of 
faggot-wood if a friend calls in. 
She is able, however, to keep a 
little canary in a cage, who is her 
valued companion; and she nou- 
rishes, besides, several little pro- 
ductive plants in pots, such as 
violets and reseda; chiefly, it must 
be owned, with a view of having 
the means of making floral offer- 
ings, on birthdays and christen- 
ings, to her very numerous ac- 
quaintances. 

She is never seen out of spirits, 
and is welcomed as an object of 
interest whenever she flits along 
with her round, rosy, smiling face, 
shrined in braids of white hair, 
and set off with a smart fashion- 
able-shaped bonnet; for she likes 
being in the fashion, and is proud 
of the slightness of her waist, 
which her polka shows to ad- 
vantage. The strings of her 
bonnet, and the ribbons and but- 
tons of her dress, are sometimes 
very fresh, and her mittens are 
sometimes very uncommon: this 
she is particular about, as she 
shows her hands a good deal in 

yanying herself on the gui- 
hich she does with much 
for her ear is very good and 


as a teacher. 

She had a curious set of pupils 
when I became acquainted with 
her. Those whom I knew were 
English; who were, rather late in 
their career, endeavouring to be- 
come proficients in a tongue po- 
sitively necessary for economical, 
useful, or sentimental purposes, 
as the case might be, but which in 
more early days they had not cal- 
culated on requiring. 

They were of those who encou- 
rage late ambition — 

* And fromthe dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could 

not give.” 
The first of these was a bachelor 
of some fifty-five, formerly a me- 
dical practitioner, no’ ired, 
and living in a lively lodging, ina 
premier that overlooked the Loire ; 
which reflected back so much sun 
from its broad surface on a bright 
winter’s day, that the circum- 
stance greatly diminished his ex- 
penses in the dreaded article of 
fuel — a consideration with both 
natives and foreigners. [Economy 
wasstrictly practised by Dr. Drow- 
ler. Nevertheless, as he was very 
gallant, and loved to pay compli- 


ments. to his fair young French 
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friends, whom he did not suspect 
of laughing at him, he became de- 
sirous of acquiring greater facility 
in the lighter part of a language 
which served him indifferently 
well in the ordinary concerns of 
his bachelor house-keeping. He 
therefore resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the low terms and obh- 
ging disposition of Mademoiselle 
Honorine, and placed himself on 
her form. There was much good- 
will on both sides, and his instruc- 
tress declared that she should 
have felt little fear of his ultimate 
success, but for his defective 
hearing; which considerably in- 
terfered with his appreciation of 
those shades of pronunciation 
which might be necessary to ren- 
der him capable of charming the 
attentive ears of the young ladies, 
who were on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation to hear what progress he 
had made in the language of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Another of Mademoiselle Ho- 
norine’s charges was Mrs. Mumble, 
a widow of uncertain age, whose 
early education had been a good 
deal left to nature; and who — 
her income being small — had 
sought the banks of the poetical 
Loire, (in, she told her Somerset- 
shire friends, the south of France) 
to make, as she expressed it, 
“both ends meet.” “One lesson 
a week at a franc,” she reflected, 
“won't ruin me, and I shall soon 
get to speak their language as 
well as the best of ’em.” Made- 
moiselle Honorine herself would 
not have despaired of her pup! 
arriving at something approac 
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‘ing to this result, could she have 
got the better of a certain in- 
distinctness of utterance caused 
by the loss of several teeth. 

Miss Dogherty was a third pu- 
pil; a young lady of fifty, with 
very youthful manners, and a 
slight figure. She had laboured 
long to acquire the true “Porris 
twang,’ as she termed it; but, 
finding her efforts unavailing, she 
had resolved during her winter in 
Touraine, to devote herself to the 
language, drawing it pure from 
the source; and agreed to sacri- 
fice ten francs per month, in 
order, by daily hours of devotion, 
to reach the gaol. An inveterate 
Tipperary accent interfered 
slightly with her views, but she 
hit on an ingenious expedient for 
concealing the defect; this was, 
never to open her mouth to more 
than half its size in speaking; and 
always to utter her English in a 
broken manner, which might con- 
vey to the stranger the idea of her 
being a foreigner. She had her 
cards printed as Mademoiselle 
Durté, which made the illusion 
complete. 

But these pupils were not to be 
entirely relied on for producing 
an income — Mademoiselle Ho- 
norine could scarcely reckon on 
the advantages they presented far 
a continuance, sanguine as she 
was. In fact, she may be said to 
have, as a certainty, only one per- 
manent pupil, whom she looks 
upon as her chief stay, and her 

ratitude for this source of emo- 
ument is such, that she is always 
ready to evince her sense of its 
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‘importance by adopting the cha- enjoy anything in the shape of 
racter of nursemaid, classical fish, flesh, or fowl, and drank a 
teacher — although her know- good glass of Bordeaux, or even 
ledge of the dead languages is not Champagne, with singular glee. 
extensive —or general governess, It happened, not long since, 
approaching the maternal charac- that the friend who had revealed 
ter the nearer from the compas- to me the secret of her manner of 
sion she feels for the pretty little life, was suddenly called upon to 
orphan English boy, who lives pay asum of money on some rail- 
under the care of an infirm old way shares she possessed; and, 
grandmother. With this little being unprepared, was lamenting 
gentleman, whose domicile is in the presence of Mademoiselle 
situated about two miles from her IIonorine, the inconvenience she 
own, at the top ofa steep hill, she was put to. 

walks, and talks, and laughs,and ‘The next day, the lively little 
teaches, and enjoys herself so dame appeared with a canvas bag 
much, that she considers it but in her hand, containing no less a 
right to reward him for the sum than five hundred francs. 
pleasure he gives her by expend- “Here,” she said, smiling, ‘‘is 
ing afew sous everyday in sweet- the exact sum you want. It is 
meats for his delectation; this most lucky I should happen to 
sum making a considerable gap in have as much. I have been col- 
the monthly salary his grand- lecting it for years; for, you 
mother is ableto afford. However, know, in case of sickness, one 
her disinterestedness is not likes to avoid being a burden to 
thrown away here, and [ learn one’s friends. It is at your service 
with singular satisfaction that for as long a time as you like, and 
Mademoiselle Honorine having you will relieve me from anxiety 
been detected in the act of de- in taking it into yourhands.” It 
vouring her dry crust, by way of was impossible to refuse the offer ; 
breakfast, and her pupil having and the good little woman was 
won from her the confession that thus enabled to repay the many 
she never had any other, a cup of kindnesses she had received, and 
hot chocolate was always after- to add greatly to her own dignity; 
wards prepared and offered to her of which she is very tenacious. 

by the little student assoonasshe “Ah!” said a Parisian lady to 
entered his study. When I had her one day, after hearing of her 
an opportunity of judging — a thousand occupations and_pri- 
fact which more than once oc- vations, “how do you contrive to 
curred to me — of the capabilities live; and what can you care about 
of Mademoiselle Honorine’s ap- life? Ishould have had recourse 
petite, I was gratified, though to charcoal long ago, if I had 
surprised, to find that nothing been in your situation. Yet you 
came amiss to her; that she could are always laughing and gay, as if 
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you dined on foiegras and truffles 
every day of your existence!” 

“So I do,” replied the little 
heroine — ‘at least on what is 
quite as good — for I have all I 
want, all I care about, never 
owing asous, and being a charge 
to no one. Besides, I have a 
secret happiness which nothing 
can take away; and, when I go 
into the church of a morning to 
mass, I thank God with all my 
heart for all the blessings he gives 
me, and, above all, for the ex- 
treme content which makes all the 
world seem a paradise of enjoy- 
ment. I never know what it 1s to 
be dull, and as for charcoal, I 
have no objection to it in a foot- 
warmer, but that is all the ac- 
quaintance I am likely to make 
with it.” 

“Poor soul!” returned the 
Parisienne, “howI pity you!” 


THE CITY OF SUDDEN 
DEATH. 


Wr are at Naples; and, before 
us, isa stand of Neapolitan cabs. 
We make a bargain with the 
driver of one of these vehicles to 
be taken to Pompeii, are cheated, 
and getin. ‘The animals in front, 
shaking themselves under their 
tawdry, jingling harness, start 
off at a pace which I should have 
deemed incredible in anything 
but a Hansom. One dirty street 
follows another dirty street; one 
noxious smell succeeds another 
noxious smell; and we find our- 
selves fast hurrying through the 
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city of the living in the direction 
of the City of the Dead. 

The first circumstance to which 
I wish to call attention is, that we 
are sitting in an open carriage on 
the eighth of January, without a 
ereat-coat, in light summer, clo- 
thing, and yet we perspire. Can 
this be the same world as that 
which we have left behind us? Is 
it possible that, at the distance of 
a few days’ journey, our relatives 
are shivering and shaking over a 
fire; that the letters which we 
write at the open window will be 
read over the hob; that the silent 
toast that we drink in iced Capri is 
returned to usin scalding punch? 
While the sun is shining upon us 
in this unaccountable manner, and 
reminding us of Ilyde Park in the 
middle of June, we are not easily 
aie ig aie that the tip of the be- 

oved Amelia’s nose is at this mo- 

ment slightly tinged with blue; or 
that dear George is standing be- 
fore the mantelpiece with uplifted 
coat-tails, and keeping the fire 
from his shivering wife. 

Here we are on the Santa Lucia, 
skirting the blue sea. Not that it 
looks quite so vividly blue as in 
the pictures, thhogh; but how in- 
comparably beautiful, as it glides 
towards us, calm and untroubled, 
past the American frigate lying ip 
the bay! There is none of that 
marine smell peculiar  sea-side 
places; but, on the other hand, 
from the side of the land, one’s 
olfactory nerves are regaled to an 
unusual extent. The factis, that 
the expression “‘bella Napoli’ must 
be taken with some slight limita- 
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tion. Look up at the houses, and 
down at the pavement, and round 
at the people, and you will see at 
once what] mean. ‘The sky, the 
sea, Vesuvius, the islands in the 
bay, are the only objects which 
do not at once recall soap and wa- 
ter to the mind as refreshing 
images. ‘To the patriotic painter 
who would wish to represent his 
native city under an emblematical 
form, I would venture to suggest 
a perfect Venus with a dirty — a 
very dirty face. 

At what a rate the rascal is 
whirling us on! His whip sounds 
like a detonating ball. ‘ee the 
King’s palace, with its swarthy 
sentinels pacing in the sun; past 
the magnificent theatre of San 
Carlos; past the Ministry of State; 
past the Castel Nuovo, with its 
frowning battlements; down to 
the sea again, and right through 
the crowds of lazy ldazzarom and 
fishermen. e are among the 
habitations of the lower orders; 
and what a motley group is this 
which passes and repasses before 
us! Marvellously constructed 
little chaises, slung high up in the 
air, full to overflowing inside, and 
with half-a-dozen ragged fellows 
clinging on behind, the whole ap- 
paratus drawn along by a solitary 
ean horse; the carts of the 
peasantry, with an ox and an ass, 
or an ox amd amule, or an ox and 
a horse yoked together; the car- 
riages of the rich, with the chas- 
seur in full uniform, and with his 
sword by his side, twirling his 
™ustachios on the box; the dusty 

gence crawling along like a 
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mail of the reign of Queen Anne. 
On the pavement beggars of every 
degree of misery and raggedness, 
eyeless, noseless, ‘armless, with- 
out legs, some absolutely without 
faces, whining piteously for gran. 
Priests of every order, military 
priests with their jack- boots, 
priests in lilac, priests in white, 
priests in brown, priests with 
crosses on their breasts; friars, 
with bare feet and waist encircled 
by arope; portly nuns, with rosary 
and crucifix. Sellers of fruit, 
sellers of maccaroni, sellers of 
fish. A clacking of whips, a roll- 
ing of wheels, a shrieking of 
voices, a Pandemonium of strange 
oaths, interspersed with snatches 
of street music. Thank Heavens! 
we are getting out of the town, 
and into the suburb of Portici. 

See, our driver stops, and takes 
off his hat. What is this proces- 
sion advancing towards us? What 
are these torch-bearing figures 
clad in white, with round holes 
for their eyes, reminding us of 
the pictures of an auto-da-fé? It 
is a funeral. Borne with un- 
covered face on a magnificent gilt 
bier is the corpse of a woman. So 
calm, so placid are her features, 
one would think she is asleep. 
Behind is carried the modest 
wooden coffin in which her re- 
mains will be committed to the 
earth. There are no relatives 
following; only a couple of 
priests, looking staid and solemn 
under their three-cornered hats. 
I don’t think I quite like the 
figures of those auto-da-fé fellows, 
but I know that I like the under- 
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takers’ men still less; and, per-| 


haps, it is not the custom of the 
mourners here to drink at the 
public-houses on their way back, 
or to sit unsteadily on the hearse, 
with their legs dangling in the air. 
More dirty villages, more swarthy 
faces, and into the open country. 
Now we are driving between two 
high walls, ornamented every 
here and there with a crucifix, or 
arude daub of the Virgin. Now 
we are clattering along the open 
road, looking at the broad undi- 
vided fields on each side of us. No 
smiling garden, no neat villa, no 
well-trimmed lawn; no Hamp- 
stead, no Highgate, no Chamber- 
well. Everything looking as if it 
were about to tumble down; no- 
thing beautiful but nature; no 
one at work but the glorious sun 
above us. Iam acockney, and] 
begin to feel proud of it. Weare 
at the gates of Pompeu. Whois 
this ragged fellow, with holes in 
every part of his attire, advancing 
to greetus? Ishould have taken 
him for a beggar, if he had not 
announced himself as the guide; 
he conducts us up a lane, and 
through the archway of a building 
that we see before us. What is it, 
I wonder? 
an answer, when we have cast 
a glance around us — the Amphi- 
theatre! 

The Amphitheatre! Look 
about you, and own that it is a 
spectacle worth coming all this 
distance to behold. Here, in this 
oval arena, and perhaps on the 
very spot where we now stand, the 
gladiator has died for the amuse- 


There is no need of 
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ment of an audience, with no 
more ceremony than a man will 
now-a-days skip on a tight-rope. 
The enclosed benches nearest to 
us are the seats of the privileged 
classes. Whata capital view they 
had of the fun! Only think, if you 
were avery great man, you might 
almost be sprinkled with the blood 
of the victim! Higher up sat the 
bulk of the audience, or that por- 
tion of the spectators who may be 
said to have corresponded to our 
modern pit; and, at the top of 
all, are the covered boxes, not 
for the “gods,” but I suppose we 
must say, for the “goddesses,” —— 
goddesses, who, alas! were not 
averse to the sight of human 
agony. Ina word, this was the 
part of the house expressly set 
apart for the ladies. “What!” I 


‘suppose you will exclaim, “did 


the ladies of Pompeii look on 
without flinching while a wild 
beast was munching the bones of 
aman, or two hired wretches 
were inflicting desperate wounds 
on each other?” Recollect, that 
these poor people had not the ad- 
vantages of our civilisation. As 
for the flinching, I don’t quite 
know what to say, for I think it 
probable that a Roman matron, to 
render herself interesting, might 
every now and then raise her, 
pocket-handkerchief to her face, 
or that a young lady, on re- 
counting the incidents of the 
spectacle on a future day, might 
suddenly be unable to stand with- 
out the support of her lover; but, 
depend upon it, they all liked it 
very much. Depend upon it, 
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from those covered boxes up 
yonder, they smiled upon the 
eligible young Pompeians in the 
body of the house, and looked 
straight down at the lions and 
tigers when their glance had 
lighted upon a briefless barrister, 
or a captain in a marching legion. 
Depend upon it, they did all this 
with as much composure as a 
British matron of the nineteenth 
century holding up her child to 
witness the struggles of a dying 
malefactor, or the wife of a Spa- 
nish grandee flirting her fan at a 
bull-fight. 

Here is the gate through which 
the audience poured in, and there 
is the entrance for the gladiators 
and wild beasts, or “stage-door,” 
as I suppose we must callit. Into 
yonder narrow cell were borne the 
mangled carcases of the dead and 
dying, and further onis the den for 
the principal performer of the day 
— the lion. One can imagine the 
breathless suspense of the au- 
dience, as the bolts were being 
drawn, and the cordial welcome 
with which they received the pre- 
liminary roar, or “ Here we are,” 
of the liberated animal. Stay, 
what is that inscription carved on 
yonder seat? Probably it is the 
name of the Decemvir or Decurion 
who sat there. One must con- 
fess that they do not carve with 
so much neatness now-a-days. 
Give us his name, and the date 
when he flourished. “J. Wilkin- 
son, 1847.” Byall that is hallow- 
ed! the British penknife has not 
spared even these stones of Pom- 
peii; and like Belshazzar at his 
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feast, turn in what direction 
we will, we are always troubled 
by amysterious hand-writing on 
the walls. 

We are handed into the custo- 
dy of another guide, and led 
triumphantly through a kind of 
orchard in the direction of the 
“Soldiers’ quarter” or barracks. 
What a silent, musty quadrangle, 
with its broken columns of stucco, 
once glaring in the magnificence 
of red and yellow paint— the plot 
of ground in the centre once ac- 
tually a garden, and even now, I 
believe, supposed to represent 
one — the two stories of apart- 
ments, the upper one being for 
the officers, the lower for the 
common men —: the Centurion’s 
apartment at the bottom, now 
fitted upinto a dormitory for some 
kind of modern guardian, or sen- 
tinel, or guide, whose shirt hangs 
out tastefully to dry in the mid- 
day sun. When this place was 
excavated, before the door of 
this chamber was found the ske- 
leton of its occupier, and the 
more humble bones of forty com- 
mon soldiers; trophies ofvictories 
whose very names are now, per- 
haps, forgotten; instruments of 
ey punishment; lamps whose 
last ray was thrown on features 
ghastly with suffering and death; 
rings, possibly the gift of distant 
fair ones, pressed convulsively to 
the whitening lip; the half-un- 
sheathed sword, a token of the 
useless fury of him who grasped 
it; the broken spear. But whois 
there who will not construct for 
himself, out of the various objects 
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found strewn about, some picture 
of what that awful moment must 
have been, when Vesuvius poured 
her boiling ashes through every 
pore and fibre of the city and its 
citizens? Who? certainly, not 
those two young men, beloved 
compatriots, who I warrant me 
will do no suchthing. Onesmokes 
a cigar, the other wields an im- 
inense sandwich; they are laugh- 
ing and poking each other about 
with sticks, and ‘“‘chaffing”’ their 
guide through theruins. I regret 
to say that this kind of traveller is 
almost exclusively a product of 
the British Isles. Dodging each 
other round the gay columns of 
the Alhambra— ornamenting one 
another with pigtails at Mount 
Vernon, watching intently some 
good-looking grisette in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre — dashing 
frantically out of St. Peter's for 
some newly-invented pipe-light; 
what account can some of our 
young Oxford students, and en- 
signs on sick leave, give of the 
lions they have visited? “ By-the- 
“bye, Green, you were at Mount 
Vernon last year, weren’t you?”’ 
“Yes, and, by George, we had 
such fun! There was an elderly 
gentleman with a cocked hat and 
a young wife,” &c., &e., &e. 
“Jones, you visited the Louvre 
when you were at Paris, did you 
not?” ‘Yes, and, by Heavens, 
Isawsuchastunning gal,” &c., &. 
All this is not Pompeu. Let us 
get back again. How rapidly one 
object succeeds to another! Here 
we are in a temple. Where we 
now stand, stoodthe devout crowd 
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believing that it was the voice of 
the oracle that they heard, and 
the philosopher making believe 
that he believed it. From yonder 
elevation the lying priest, con- 
cealed from view, counterfeited 
the voice of the god, and on this 
altar the augur consulted the en- 
trails of the victim. How pleasant 
it is to see all those things realised 
which we were wont to look upon 
as a creation of Adams, or a plea- 
sant dream of Lempriere! How 
is it with you? ‘There is hardly 
an object here which does not re- 
call to my mind a flogging, or a 
caning, or an afternoon spent 
up in a corner, or under a clock, 
or on atable. What is that com- 
fortable apartment at the end? 
The priest's dining-room! I re- 
mark that that is a never-failing 
appendage to these temples. I 
think it was in this one that they 
excavated the skeleton of a re- 
vered bon-vivant, who grasped in 
his lifeless fingers the thigh-bone 
of a fowl. Imagination conjures 
up before us some of our old ac- 
quaintance, the fellows of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. In the case 
of an eruption from the Gog Ma- 
cog hills, or an overflow of the 
Isis, would any of them be found, 
I wonder, in a similar situation? 
But how striking the lesson to be 
derived from the discovery of 
some of these remains! The mo- 
ther with her child in her arms; 
the noble maiden in the act of 
bearing off her jewels; the soldier 
at bis post the priest at the dining- 
table! Everywhere the ruling 
passion strong in death. Who 
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does not recall the last exclama- 
tion of a late Chief Justice, ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, you are dis- 
charged,” or the “Téle darmée” 
of the dying Napoleon! 

Let us pause for a moment to 
contemplate another illustration 
of the same kind. Tere, within 
this narrow cell, you may yet trace 
in the wall a small uneven hole, 
seemingly formed by the stroke of 
some heavy instrument. 
it was found the skeleton of aman, 
holding an axe; and at his side 
were @ bunch of keys and some 
bags of money which he was ap- 
parently in the act of carrying off. 
It is this man whom Bulwer 1 in his 
“Last Days of Pompeii” has re- 
vived for our entertainment under 
the name of Calenus the priest. 
What scene ofhorror can the ima- 
gination of the novelist conjure 
up, which nature has not already 
exhibited — and when a modern 
writer drew the death of Chowles 
in the vaults of Old St. Paul’s, was 
he aware thatthe counterpart ofhis 
fancy was to be found in an actual 
event of two thousand years ago? 

But while I have been mora- 
lising, we have passed into a 
street. It has been styled the 
street of Abundance, from the 
fact that a horn of plenty or Cor- 
nucopia figures as the emblem on 
one of the fountains. What a 
magic scene unfolds itself to our 
view as we walk along! Here are 
the marks of wheels yet distinctly 
to be traced on the pavement; 
and the large square stones in the 
middle of the way which enabled 

estrian to cross from one! 
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side of the street to the other with- 
out dirtying his sandals. On either 
side of us are the shops, now 
stripped of their contents, which 
decorate the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples; shops of surgeons filled 
with all sorts of implements, some 
of which had been believed by the 
moderns to be of their own inven- 
tion; shops of bakers, with the 
mills for making bread, moulds of 


Beneath } various forms and sizes, and loaves 


iof bread now petrified into an 
adamantine substance, but. still 
showing the name of the maker 
clearly marked upon them; shops 
of oil-sellers; shops for the sale 
of wines and hot drinks; shops of 
barbers, not the frizzled and per- 
fumed attendants of modern 
streets and arcades, but resem- 
bling rather the barbers of the 
middle ages, who wielded the 
lancet, clumsily wrenched out 
teeth, and ignorantly prescribed 
drugs; shops of dealers in lamps; 
shops or studios of artists, in some 
of which were found the models 
from which they worked; and 

cauponm or inns — a cross between 
the British chop-house and gin- 
palace. Flow dark and dingy 
these shops must have been, and 
how easy to have been cheated in 
them! They were, indeed, no- 
thing but dark closets, unfurnish- 
ed with windows, and deriving 
what little light struggled into 
them from the open doors. You 
may observe the very fellows to 
them in the streets of modern 
Naples; as you may observe a 
pretty good imitation of the Ro- 
‘man houses in some of the abodes 
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of the poorer classes of Neapoli- 
tans round the city. The identical 
capoles or hoods worn by the sai- 
lors and fishermen of the present 
day are to be found in drawings of 
the same classes discovered at 
Pompeii; and if you and I were 
great antiquaries, and had time 
or leisure to rummage about, I 
think we should discover that the 
modern Italians are indebted for 
more of their customs and usages 
than is commonly supposed to 
their predecessors of Rome. 

I do not know how the sight of 
all these objects acts upon you, 
but to me it is bewildering. I[ 
know not which way to turn, nor 
where to begin. <A collection of 
wonders on a large scale almost 
always defeats its end; there is so 
much to see, that we end by see- 
ing nothing, and pass our time in 
moving feverishly from one object 
to another. Half-a-dozen Roman 
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The external aspect of the house 
is very different from that of a 
modern residence. There appear 
to have been no windows looking 
out on the street, and only one 
story. A long expanse of dead 
wall is broken bythe gate or door. 
Passing through it, we find our- 
selves in the entrance-hall, an en- 
closed space about six feet wide 
and thirty long. Here it was that 
the porter kept his watch, not soft- 
ly snoozing on a well-stuffed seat, 
but frequently in chains, and with 
a dog, also chained, at his feet. 
An inscription, ‘Beware of the 
dog,” generally gave the visitor 
an opportunity of withdrawing 
from the caresses of the animal — 
ac- 
corded in the entrance-halls of the 
moderns. 
Passing through this hall, we 
find ourselves in a sort of square 
courtyard, open at the top, with 


lamps dug up in a gentleman’s'a reservoir in the centre for re- 
garden, or half-a-dozen coins laid ceiving the rain. A boy, express- 
out on his library table, would ly appointed for the purpose, 
keep us in a state of comfortable rushes forward with a kind of 
ecstasy for a whole afternoon; broom, and brushing aside what 
whereas I have never entered the [ had conceived to be merely the 
BritishMuseum withouta feeling of dust beneath our feet, shows us 
despair, nor left itwithout a sense a richly tessellated pavement be- 
of sas ae nana For IIeaven’s low. ‘his courtyard was indeed 
sake, let us leave the street, and the principal apartment of the 
‘strive to confine our attention to house, and the one in which the, 
some one object — a house, for master was accustomed to receive 
example. See, here is one just hisinferior visitors. On three sides 
adapted to our purpose, the abode | of it, is a covered-in walk or colon- 
apparently of wealth, the house ‘nade, and opening into this colon- 
of some rich Pompeian who gave nade are several rooms, generally 
parties, who was féted and ca-|used asthe sleeping-apartments of 
ressed, who was envied and toa- ‘the guests. I conceive these sleep- 
died, just two thousand yearsago! 'ing-apartments, and, indeed, the 
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bed-chambers of the Romans ge- 
nerally, to be among the most 
curious evidences of their civili- 
sation, Fancy being tucked up in 
a narrow, stifling closet on the 

round-floor, with no window in 
it, and, indeed, no light of any 
sort save what was derived from 
a door opening upon a colonnade! 
A hundred questions rise to the 
mind in connection with these 
gloomy dens. Why. were the 
walls painted of so glaring a red 
colour, and ornamented with de- 
vices, in an obscurity which makes 
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powers of literary description; 
and as for the family documents, 
you might have searched among 
them in vain for the voluminous 
Releases to Trustees, Transfers 
of Mortgages, Assignments of 
Kquitable Interests, and other 
light legal compositions of a more 
civilised age. 

We are in a second courtyard 
similar to the first — the Peristyle 
— with a small patch of ground, 
dignified by the name of “garden,” 
in the centre, and rooms opening 
into it on either side. The apart- 


them all assume the appearance of ment at the bottom is the dining- 
a sea-piece by Turner? How did room. How diminutive, how con- 
the Roman ladies see to make use temptible it appears tothemodern 
of their looking-glasses? Didany eye; what a chill its proportions 
one, after all, sleep in these would strike into the breast of a 

laces? And, if so, was there diner-out from Brooks’s’ or 
not to be found a large body of| Boodle’s! Youcould hardly have 


sensible and straightforward Ro- 
mans, who, wrapping themselves 
round in their togas, after select- 
ing some nice dry spot at the foot 
of Vesuvius, passed the night in 
the open air, 1n preference to be- 
ing imprisoned in the best bed- 
room of the best house in Pompeii? 

Yonder small apartment at the 
end of the courtyard which we 
have just been traversing may be 
said to have corresponded with 
the modern library or “study.” 
Here were kept the books, cabi- 
nets of gems, family records, and 
such like articles. Small as it 


may appear, it was, in truth, quite 
large enough for the purpose to 
which it was destined. A few rolls 


of manuscript would have furnish- 
ed a library over which a Roman 


Robins might. have exhausted his! 


syucezed more than nine people 
into it! Precisely so — more than 
nine people seldom were squee- 
zed into it. Amongst the foolish 
barbarians, whose relics we are 
now contemplating, there was a 
kind of ridiculous idea prevalent 
that, for a comfortable dinner 
party, that number was quite suf- 
ficient. 

There remains but the kitchen, 
and our survey of. the house is 
concluded. It is situated at the 
end of the peristyle, at the ex- 
treme rear of the house, ands of 
a size corresponding with the di- 
ning-room to which it is subser- 
vient. There is nothing for us to 
see in it now but the four bare 
walls, as all the objects it con- 
tained have been transported, in 
common with all the other objects 
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of value found in the town, to the tickets our posterity may perhaps 
Museum of Naples. You can see, comfortably spit over, hke the 
however, that the walls have been American gentleman whom we 
painted, apparently with the fi- have left behind us; they may 
gures of the Lares, or domestic pursue each other round the co- 
gods, under whose divine protec- lossal fragments of the Marble 
tion all matters of a culinary na- Arch, armed with flasks of*the 
ture were placed. liquid then in use, like the two 
As we wend our way back Oxford students. 
through these empty and silent They have taken us to the place 
halls — empty as the men of|where the excavations are going | 
fashion who once disported here, on. Considering the length of 
and a great deal more silent — time which has elapsed since the 
can we help reflecting upon the finding of this city (the discovery 
singular changes brought about was accidentally made by some 
by Time? Two thousand years peasants working in a vineyard), 
ago, how many people would and the importance of the subject 
have sacrificed the ten best years generally, the progress which has 
of their lives to be admitted into been made is not so great as might 
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this very mansion! how many 
were bowing and cringing for an 
invitation to supper within the 
envied portals of Giavens: or Sal- 
lust, or Diomed! Could these 
pro owners and their guests 

ut have foreseen to what snobs 
those portals would one day be 
opened, I wonder whether they 
would have taken such pains to 
decorate them with paintings and 
statuary? And in those future 
ages, when Mr. Macaulay’s New 
Zealander is to contemplate the 
ruins of London (including, as 


have been expected. It is con- 
sidered that about two-thirds of 
Pompeii still remain covered up; 
and this notwithstanding that the 
material in which it is embedded 
is composed of dust and ashes, 
which, of course, do not present 
the same difficulties as lava, in 
which the neighbouring town of 
Herculaneum is encrusted. You 
see how it is: a few men and boys 
are lazily pursuing their work, in 
the true Neapolitan style. 

But, stay — our watches point 
to four o’clock; the workmen 


‘we may, suppose, the remains of | disperse to their homes, and our 
the still unfinished Houses of Par- guide warns us that the time for 
liament), will our descendant, in departure has arrived. As we 
like manner, stalk uninvited return through the ruins of the 
through those tall and mysterious stately Forum, let me call your 
mansions, which you and I pass attention to these fragments of 
by with fear and trembling, or columns lying on the groun ” 
only read of in the “Morning rather masses of stone, half: 
Post?” The splendid galleries ed into the shape of colu 
which we enter by means of] the final catastrophe having 
Household Words, XIII. 19 
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on at a time when the Forum it- 
self was under repair. Do you 
see that last mark of the chisel? 
Do you notice where the flutin; 
has been abruptly left off? LoolL 
at these blocks of stone at the 
door of the edifice, found in the 
very position in which they had 
been placed there two thousand 
years ago, together with (if our 
guide does not deceive us) the 
skeleton of the horse and the re- 
mains of the cart that were used 
to convey them. They were un- 
loading the materials for the re- 
construction of the building at the 
very moment when the building 
itself was to be destroyed, never 
to rise from its ashes; and in that 
long line of roofless houses, that 
lie outstretched like a panorama 
before us, people were eating, 
and drinking, and marrying, per- 
haps, and being given in mar- 
riage, like our forefathers at the 
Deluge, like our descendants at 
the last great day! 

We are at the gate, where the 
skeleton of the sentinel was found 
in his sentry-box. Faithful to his 
duty to the last, the poor fellow 
merited a better fate for his bones 
than that they should be one day 
enclosed in a glass-case, and ex- 
hibited in a museum. Passing 
through this gate, we find our- 
selves in the Street of Tombs — 
a narrow way, lined on both sides 
with sepulchral monuments. At 
the end of this street I see our 
---~*- pe awaiting us. An abortive 

pt at cheating, and much 
t gesticulation on the part 
- guide; the same on the 
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part of our driver; of the man 
who gave the horses hay to eat; 
of the boy who furnished them 
with water to drink; of somebody 
from the inn where they were put 
up who did nothing; many un- 
scriptural, and happily unintel- 
ligible expressions on all sides; a 
final shout from the beggars; 4 
crack of the whip, and a rattling 
of the wheels — and soon Pompeii 
is but a little mound at the base of 
Vesuvius, seen across the quiet 
and moonlit waters of the bay. 


A RECOLLECTION OF SIR 
MARTIN SHEE. 


ON THE LAST OCCASION OF HIS 
PRESIDING AT THE FESTIVAL OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ART. 


IF in the fluttering magic of that tongue 

Some trace of years, in which its accents 
grew 

Sweetest amidst the beautiful, renew 

A fond regret that spirits ever young 

Should, as they verge on regions whence 
they sprung, 

Pay, in expression’s weaken'd force, their 
duc 

To that mortality through which alone 

They speak to earth, our hearts attend 
its tone 

With eagerness more rapt than when it 


ung 
Abroad se vigorous thought with fancy’s 
1ue 
Imbued; for, as from drooping flower, 
ripe seeds 
Laden with loveliness for spring are blown, 
The words that tremble as for Artit pleads 
Shall glow in shapes another age shall 
Own. 
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nefeldography, or the Aloyso- 
STONE PICTURES. type, fe Eohakt possibly nave 
ONCE upon a time there was a snatched some little modicum of 
Saint (still flourishing in the Ca- posthumous fame; whereas now, 
lendar), called Aloysius; a Lati- the present generation know and 
nized connexion, I am induced to hear a great deal less about him 
think, of our old friend, St. Eloi, than of Joseph Ady, or Professor 
so famous for his rebuke to the Blenkinsop. 
good king Dagobert, touching | like the quaint legends — the 
the slovenliness of his toilette. little anecdotical ana, attached to 
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After this saint, was christened, 
towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, the child of poor parents, in 
the good old catholic, art-loving, 
beer-bibbing Munich. This little 
Aloysius, growing up to man- 
hood, was known among his fel- 
lows as Aloys Senefelder; and 


the inventions whose origin we 
cannot always understand. I like 
the story of the apple that fell on 
good Sir Isaac Newton’s hose; of 
Doctor Franklin and his kite; of 
little Benjamin West inventing the 
camera obseura, in his darkened 
bedroom, when getting well of a 


some of my readers may have fever, and little dreaming — mild 
heard of him as the inventor of| young Quaker — that somebody 


Lithography. 
Aloys Senefelder had the mis- 
fortunei@ebe one of the garret 


school of‘inventors. His life was 


a struggle; and, although he 
lived to see hjs invention spread 
over all the*world almost, he 
never achieved world-wide fame; 
and died anything but a million- 
naire. Inventors are wiser now. 
They take care to associate their 
names with their discoveries. We 
cannot wear waterproof coats 
without calling to mind Mr. Ma- 
cintosh. We must think of M. 
Daguerre a little, while sitting to 
the urbane M. Claudet for our 
portrait; and, down in a coal- 
mine, the sight of a safety-lamp 
must surely call up some thoughts 
of Sir Humphry Davy. Had poor 


else had invented it, two years be- 
fore, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, four thousand miles away! 
Most of all do I affect the tradi- 
tional anecdotes relative to paint- 
ing and engraving. Touching the 
last, it is curious that nearly all 
the legends concerning it should 
be connected with that very hum- 
ble adjunct to domestic economy, 
the wash-tub. A bundle of wet 
linen, thrown on a steel cuirass, 
which had been engraved in aniel- 
do, and on which a faint impres- 
sion of the pattern came off, was 
the germ of plate engraving; the! 
little radiculum, from which the 
works of Woollet, and Landseer, 
and Cousins were to spring. A 
hard day’s wash, souring the al- 
ways somewhat acrid temper of 


Aloys Senefelder (dead in Munich Dame Alce, wife of Master Albert 
yonder, without statue or testi- Durer, drove him for refuge to his 
monial) called his invention Se- wood-blocks, and goaded him to 
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the devising of that marvellous art 
of cross-hatching, in wood engra- 
ving, as lost and ignored, for cen- 
turies afterwards, as the cunning 
trick of staining ruby glass, or 
tempering poignard blades. And, 
ae comes the legend of Aloys 
Senefelder’s invention of Litho- 
graphy, which I will narrate pre- 
sently. 
Senefelder was what some peo- 
le call an universal genius, and 
others, less respectfully, a jack- 
of-all-trades. He could do a little 
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corrode away the blank portions 
of copper left untouched, and so 
leave the letters written in relief. 
But he found that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to write backwards, 
and more difficult still to correct 
any errors; he burnt his fingers 
with aquafortis, which persisted 
in biting the plate in little pools 
or holes, instead of lowering it 
equally; and, worst of all, the 
mercenary coppersmith refused to 
let him have any more plates, and 
poor Aloysius was in despair. 


of everything, but not much of have no doubt, moreover, that 


anything. He could paint a little, 


and engrave a little, and play the 
fiddle a little, and copy music, and 
compose, and write poetry. He 
was not lucky. He burned to pub- 
lish; but publishers would have 
none of his works: managers re- 
fused his operas, connoisseurs 
looked coldly on his pictures, sin- 
gers declined to sing his songs, or 
to listen to his fiddle - playing 
Moreover, the poor fellow found 
out that copperplates were very 
expensive, that credit was difficult 
to be obtained, that printing costs 
money, and that paper was not to 
be had gratis. W en he found 
that he could not get printers to 
bestow type-metal on his manu- 
scripts, he essayed to engrave 
them on copper, and to have them 
struck off by a new species of sur- 
face-printing. Reversing the pro- 
cess of etching, where the design 
is eaten or corroded into the plate, 
he proposed to write on the cop- 


Frau Senefelder, his mother, did 
not lead him a very quiet life, but 
objected strongly against “po- 
king, and messing, and pottering 
with nasty plates and things,” and 
was frequently moved to wrath by 
the holes burnt in her blankets by 
aquafortis, and the spoiling of her 
clean floors with melted wax and 
rosin, and the lamp-blacking of 
her tablecloth, and the abduction 
of her best worsted stockings for 
plate-rubbers. 

Now Aloys, not being able to 
ae any new plates, bethought 

imself of the expediency of rub- 
bing the engraving off some of 
the old ones, and polishing them 
up for fresh use. He found, how- 
ever, that most of the rotten stones 
and emery he used for polishing 
were not subtle enough; they were 
so coarse that they made more 
scratches on the plate than they 
removed. In this dilemma he call- 
ed to mind that there were stones 


per with a peculiar composition of| found on the banks of the river 
mew and resin, which should with-' Isere, very soft, and very calcare- 


~ the action of acid; then to 


ous, and thus suited to his pur. 
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pose. He aoa some of these wailing and gnashing of teeth. So 
stones — first small pieces, then he went home to his mother, and 
larger ones; but found still that lived for some time, how I know 
as his stock of stone increasedt not—he had not much knowledge 
his provision of copper decreased on the subject, I dare say, him- 
in most lamentable disproportion. self — but still he lived. There 
It was all very well to have plenty are thousands of men in London 
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of stone powder to polish his 
plates with; but, without plates 
to polish, the powder was about 
as useful to him as the ruffles to 
the man who had no shirt, or a 
gridiron to the beefsteakless. He 
tried to etch subjects on the stone 
itself, but aquafortis made the 
stone effervesce, and refused to 
be bitten to a sufficient depth to 
hold printing-ink. Aloys was in 
despair. For awhile he meditated 
the abandonment of his darling 
printing theories, and of resuming 
the study of jurisprudence; to 
which his father had, previous to 
his death, devoted him. But there 
were college fees to be paid at the 
University of Ingoldstadt, whither 
he was desirous of returning; and 
that “perpetual want of pence, 
that vexeth public men,” again 
stood in his way. In his extremity 
he became positively desperate — 
infatuated, insane enough to con- 
template the possibility of earning 
money by writing for the stage! 
A comedy was the result of this 
madness. A few weeks’ dancing 
attendance, and airing of his ten- 


who live in a similar manner. Em- 
ployment, income, have they none: 
they cannot dig — to beg they are 
ashamed; they do not steal — yet 
they must eat, and dfink, and 
sleep. 

But Aloys’ hope, though bent, 
was not broken, and desire came, 
bringing with it a tree of life, when 
his heart was very sick indeed. 
Let the simple-hearted inventor 
tell the story his own way: — 

“T had just succeeded,” he 
writes in 1819, “in polishing a 
stone plate, which I intended to 
cover with etching - ground, in 
order to continue my exercises 
in writing backwards, when my 
mother entered the room, and de- 
sired me to write her a bill for 
the washer-woman, who was wait- 
ing for the linen. I happened not 
to have even the smallest slip of 
paper at hand, as my little stock 
of paper had been entirely ex- 
hausted by taking proof impres- 
sions from the stones; nor was 
there even a drop of ink in the 
inkstand. As the matter would not 
admit of delay, and we had no- 


don Achillis about the Munich body in the house to send for a 
theatres ; a few insults from stage- supply of the deficient materials, 
door-keepers, and rebuffs from I resolved to write the list with 
candle-snutfers, brought him to my ink prepared with wax, soap, 
his senses, and convinced him that and lamp-black, on the stone 
the career of a dramatic author which I had just polished, and 
was one leading to weeping and from which! could copy it at lei- 
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sure. Some time after this, Iwas ing receives the ink, whilst: the 
just going to wipe this writing water defends the other part of 
from the stone, when the idea all the stone from it on account of 
at once struck me to try what its greasy nature. In this we have 
would be the effect of such a wri- the anole A, B, C, — the acci- 
ting with my prepared ink, if I dence of lithography. Grease and 
were to bite in the stone with water abhor each other; but stone 
aquafortis; and, having bitten agrees with both. As the scene- 
away to about the hundredth part painter boasted that, with a lump 
of an inch, [ found that I could of whitening, an ounce of red- 
charge the lines with printing-ink, lead, a pot of glue, and a penny- 
and take ‘successive impressions. worth of blue-verditer, he could 
Thus the new art was invented.” paint a view of the bay of Naples; 
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In the course of Senefelder’s 
experiments, he found it was not 
necessary that the letters, or draw- 
ing, should be raised above the 
surface of the stone, and that 
the chemical principles, by which 
grease and water are kept from 
uniting, were alone sufficient for 
his purpose. In fact, the grammar 
of lithography has its basis on this 
pear grease loathes water; 

as for it a regular Johnsonian, 
Corsican, inextinguishable hatred. 
Water, on its side, hates grease. 
Now, the granular calcareous lime- 
stone used in lithography loves 


so, and with not so much ex- 
aggeration, could an artist de- 
clare his competence to execute 
a rude work in lithography on a 


paving-stone, with a tallow candle, 


a pail of water, and a pot of lamp- 
black. 
With astonishing perseverance 


the stout-hearted Senefelder over- 
eame all difficulties. His failures 


were innumerable. But he went 


on trying again, and trying back, 
until he had successively invented 


the ink, chalk, etching, transfer, 
and woodcut processes. He expe- 
rimented likewise in tinted and co- 


both water and grease; receiving loured lithography, — what is now 
the latter, indeed, with astonish- called the polychromatic manner. 
ing avidity, and demanding fresh He discovered the art of printing 
oleaginous supplies with a rapa~ in gold and silver, and moreover 
city only equalled by the female essayed lithography on “stone 
members of the horse-leeches paper” in the sprinkled manner, 
family. A drawing being made and in imitation of India - ink 
upon the stone with an ink or drawings, All this he called the 
crayon of a greasy composition, high art of lithography. Touching 
is washed over with water, which the engraved process of the same 
sinks into all the parts of the art, he took off impressions in imi- 
stone not defended by the draw- tation of line engravings, pen- 
A eylindrical roller, charged and-ink drawings, aquatints, mez- 
ating-ink, is then passed zotints, soft ground etchings, stip- 

e atone, and the draw- ple or chalk engravings, and out- 


° 
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line plates. All this was done be-'service to Art and Science in 


fore 1819; and, in that year, with 


characteristic candour and sim- 
plicity of heart, he gave to the 
world a detailed account of every 
one of his discoveries; divulged 
every one of his secrets; laid bare, 
with childlike simplicity, minute 
descriptions of all his recipes 
and prescriptions; took the whole 
world into his confidence, unre- 
servedly. Ile had been abused, 
vilified, misrepresented both at 
home and abroad; but, in the 
whole of his voluminous work, we 
find no passage more acrimonious 
than one in which he asserts that, 
if “Mr. Rapp, of Stuttgardt, thinks 
he invented lithography, he is mis- 
taken.’’ He ends his labours with 
a suggestion for the application 
of lithography to cotton-printing, 
and with these simple words: ‘“I 
now close my instructions, and 
wish from the bottom of my heart 
that my work may find many 
friends, and produce many ex- 
cellent lithographers. May God 
grant my wish!’ 
Peace be with thee, Aloys Sene- 
eS el 
ie first lithographic prints 
shed were pieces of music, 
uted in 1796. The art was in- 
iced into England in the year 
1800, under the name of poly- 
autography. It was vehemently 
abused, vihfied, and opposed; 
principally by artists and en- 
gravers, and fell almost imme- 
diately into disuse; being pa- 
tronised only by amateurs. But, 
in 1819, the late Mr. Rudolph 
Ackermann, who had done good 


other ways (his shop formed part 
of the first house in London lighted 
with gas, and people used to walk 
on the other side of the street not 
to be too near the dangerous com- 
bustible,) took up lithography, 
published a translation of Sene- 
felder’s work, established print- 
ing-presses, purchased a stone 
quarry in Germany, and devoted 
himself heart and soul to the en- 
couragement and improvement 
of the art. Plate engravers, 
painters, stanch old Tories, and 
objectors on principle, abused it 
in a frantic manner. It was hereti- 
cal, abominable, destructive. The 
solemn, awful, inexorable, literary 
Rhadamanthus, the dread “ Quar- 


terly Review,” itself, sitting im- 


posingly on its curule chair, in 
ambrosial big-wig and high-heeled 
shoes, promulgated edicts against 
the new-fangled invention; and, 
in a review of Captain Frank- 
lin’s Narrative of his Polar Expe- 
dition, solemnly warned the pub- 
lic against the “greasy daubs of 
lithography.” “It’s all very well 
in its way; but it must be kept 
within its proper limits.” Proper 
limits! Lithography, after all, -on- 
ly shared condemnation with rail- 
roads; and both have so far kept 
within their proper limits as to 
spread from London to Sering#- 
atam, from Paris to New Zea- 
and, from Dublin to Sydney. As 
to the British Government, it con- 
descended to notice lithography 
and to patronise it, in the second 
year of its introduction to this 
country. The condescension and 
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the patronage were, however, con- 
fined to the imposition of an al- 
most prohibitory duty on the impor- 
tation of the very material without 
which there could be no litho- 
raphy; — the stones! To equa- 
ise the burden after a very Hiber- 
nian fashion, it immediately took 
off the protective duty on foreign 
prints; and thus threw into the 
hands of foreigners what before 
had given bread to thousands 
throughout the British empire. 
This was, it must be remembered, 
at the same time that the French, 
Austrian, and Russian Govern- 
ments were sending agents to 
Munich to examine into and re- 
port upon the merits of litho- 
graphy. 

If I have been prolix on the 
subject of the discovery and early 
struggles of lithography, itis not 
because I have not anything to 
say on the actual processes as 
now carried on. Let us step into 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and have a peep at 
a large lithographic establish- 
ment. 

Up a court, shady and secluded 
— at the corner of which stands a 
pensive goat, browsing on the 
fragments of a dilapidated hearth- 
rug — is the door leading to the 
workrooms of the establishment 
we want. Staggering before us 
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ners. <A swing-door admits us 
into a large vestibule, cumbered 
throughout with stones of all 
sorts and sizes. These are the 
raw material for stone pictures, 
just arrived from the banks of the 
Danube, from Turkey, and from 
India, where, in the Deccan, litho- 
graphic stones are plentiful. The 
Atlas, bearing the big stone on 
his back, brings us to the grinding- 
room. Here, over large troughs 
of water, the stones are ground, 
grained, and polished for the dif- 
ferent styles of lithography in 
which the drawings they are to 
bear on their surface are to be 
executed. They have been sawn 
to a proper size and thickness 
abroad, and are now tested with 
a straight-edge, to secure their 
being unerringly level. For grain- 
ing and polishing, two stones are 
placed face to face, and water, 
mixed with silver-sand, being 
sprinkled between them, are 
rubbed together — the upper 
stone being movel in a circular 
direction — till a proper grain is 
given. The quality of the sand 
is carefully attended to, for a 
grain coarser than usual wo! 
cover the stone with scratc” 
and give the stalwart Ge: 
workman who is “graining”’ the 
labour of commencing his work 
from the beginning over again. 


in the sunshine, is an individual For ink-drawings, the stones, 
of Herculean build, bearing on after being rubbed together with 
his back a ponderous stone, the water and sand, are washed with 
weight of which is sufficient to water to get rid of the sand, and 
crush three ordinary men, but zealously polished with Water-of- 
which only makes him bend and Ayr stone or fine pumice. In this 
eMny a little as he turns the cor- case it is requisite that they 
Ere 
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should serve, on demand, as a 
substitute for that boot of Hessian 
build, which the nobleman or 
gentleman whom Mr. Warren 
knew (but whom I never was 
enabled to recognise) was wont 
to use as a shaving-glass. In 
other words, holding tyour eye 
close to the stone, you should be 
able to see your face clearly re- 
flected. Stones from which im- 
pressions have already been 
taken, and from which no further 
are required, are prepared for 
fresh use, by being rubbed with 
another stone and water, until all 
traces of the former drawing have 
disappeared. They are then re- 
grained or repolished. Great 
care, the grainer tells me, is re- 
quisite to avoid any particle of 
the grease-imbued portions of the 
former drawing remaining. The 
stone is so attached to adipose 
matter, and retains it with such 
tenacity, that chalk or ink marks 
will yet hold, long after the 
colour has disappeared. There 
was an instance, the Teuton tells 
me, a short time since, where a 
stone — apparently a virgin one, 
but which had been used before, 
and rubbed down, was wanted for 
a view of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
féte, crowded with figures on a 
very small scale. The first dozen 
prints were worked off to the 
satisfaction of everybody; but 
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ecstasies of the Bayadére. The 
stone had previously held a por- 
trait on a large scale of the 
danseuse, and the printing-roller 
had insidiously rolled his old ac- 
quaintance into life again. 
Leaving the grainer vigorously 
employed in effacing an effigy of 
Field- Marshal Blicher, we as- 
cend, through room after room, 
where busy presses are at work. 
We are struck by the prodigious 
number of stones, not only being 
printed from, but which are piled 
In every corner, and ranged on 
shelves and in racks from flooring 
up to ceiling. The quantity of 
limestone accumulated seems 
enough to smash any ordinary 
attic and to swallow up the base- 
ment forthwith; yet the foreman 
tells us that the house is as firm 
its foundations as could 
reasonably be desired, and that 
no instances have been as yet 
known of the stone- crammed 
garrets tumbling into the stone- 
crammed cellars. Although, he 
says, quietly, some danger might 
be anticipated were all the stones 
in the house to be removed 
simultaneously; for then it is not 
improbable that the walls might 
feel the loss of their ‘equipoising 
weight so strongly as to topple 
over from sheer light-headedy 
ness. Thusis he, and the district 
surveyor to boot, of opinion; so, 


suddenly, to the horror and as- keep the stones in the house, I 


tonishment of the pressmen, 
above the Lilliputian Licensed 
Victuallers appeared a Brob- 
dignagian spectre of Made- 
moiselle Taglioni, in the saltatory 


say; or, being removed, send me, 
if in the neighbourhood at the 
time, a good deliverance. 

The studio is a large lofty 
room, with plenty of windows; for 
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ou want no concentrated rays ofjwe say? Doctor Cruck, shall it 
ight here, as is required for be, Regius professor of Syriac to 
ainting pictures, ‘but plenty of: the University of Saint Alfred the 


ight everywhere. All round the 
walls are ranged stout wooden 
tables, on which, generally sup- 
ported in slanting positions, are 
the stones. Here are a score of 
artists occupied in the production 
of almost every variety of stone 
picture. The beautiful studies, 
heads and figures in chalk, first 
brought to such perfection by 
Jullienin Paris; gorgeously tinted 
landscapes from sketches by Stan- 
field and Roberts, Haghe, Leitch, 
and Harding; transcripts from 
photographs of the most re- 
markable objects in the Great 
Exhibition; caricatures, political 


Great? The artist has the pro- 
fessor’s portrait painted in oil, 
before him; and before that, at 
a convenient angle, a looking- 
glass. It is his intention to copy 
the reflection, and not the reality 
of the Cruck portrait; so that 
when the drawing is printed, the 
cut orange held in the right hand 
of the professor shall still be seen 
held between his dexter fingers. 
The first proceeding of the ope- 
rator, is to slant his stone to an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and 
examine it minutely with a 
magnifying glass, to assure him- 
self that the grain is evenly laid, 


and social; plans and sections of and that there are neither 
bridges and machinery; charts of scratches nor holes on the sur- 
railways; maps of towns and face. Then he brushes it sedu- 
countries; botanical specimens; lously with a large soft brush of 
anatomical plates; song titles badger’s hair, lest any stray 
glowing in gold and colours; bill crumbs or grains of dust should 
heads, address cards, ‘show be lingering onit. He then trans- 
cards,” setting forth the resplen- fers upon it, with an ivory 
dent merits of pale| ales and burnisher, an accurately reduced 
Monongahela whiskey; illustra- outlineof the Cruck physiognomy. 
tions for books, transfers from The stone is now ready for the 
copper and steel plates; imita- commencement of the chalk 
tations of etchings, and wood- drawing; and, with sundry litho- 
cuts; county bank notes, pass- graphic crayons before him, cut 
ports, statisticaltables; fac-similes to various thicknesses and fine- 
of autograph letters; imitations ness of point, according to the 
of middle-age missals and black- depth of tint they are intended to 
letter printing; re-productions of, produce, he sets to his work. It 
Oriental manuscripts and Chinese is calculated that every chalk- 
drawings. draughtsman loses at least one- 

Here is one gentleman, im a third of his time in cutting his 
blouse and a Turkish cap, pre-| sticks of chalk; and that he de- 
paring for the commencement of| votes another third to the painful 
a portrait in chalk of, whom shall and uninteresting work of laying 
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flat tints; so that the great mas- 
ters, the big-wigs of lithography, 
have, as Rubens had, apprentices 
and assistants to cut points to 
their chalk, and lay their tints 
(skies, distances, water, and so 
on), only putting in the details 
and finishing-strokes themselves. 
But the artist of the Cruck por- 
trait must do all himself, cutting, 
tinting, and finishing. How he 
does his work’, it is no more my 
province than it is possible here 
to describe. Every artist has, or 
should have, his distinct and 
peculiar manuer ; and to describe, 
or lay down line and rule for 
execution in lithography, would 
be as futile as to tell a painter 
what colours he should use for 
faces and what for draperies, or 
to instruct an author how to 
describe a storm. He must not 
sneeze, nor talk vehemently while 
he works. He must not even 
breathe hard on the stone, for 
he breathes a mucilaginous 
aqueous vapour, which, con- 
densed upon the stone, acts as 
gum-water; nor must he press 
his finger on the stone, or touch 
it with his hand in hot, or, indeed, 
in any weather; for both finger 
and hand are greasy, and the 
marks made by them would print. 
He who sins against these canons 
will never be a successful litho- 
grapher. 

When the chalk-drawing is 
quite finished, the stone is placed 
in the cradle of a “lift,’”’ and sent 
down stairs to a room on the level 
with the grinding and graining 


department to be etched. It is 
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laid in an oblong trough; and 
nitric acid, very much diluted, is 
poured over it. . The drawing is 
then carefully washed with rain- 
water, and is now ready for 
“summing in” and “rolling up;” 
and is, for that purpose, carried 
to the press-room. 

Three stories of the establish- 
ment I have endeavoured to 
describe are devoted to press- 
work, and may hold, perhaps, 
twenty presses each. The presses 
differ from ordinary printing- 
presses; insomuch as a scraper, a 
thin piece of hard wood, bevelled 
off at the edges, scrapes over the 
whole surface of the stone plate 
as it passes beneath the lever; 
thus giving a double pressure. 

A press being disengaged, the 
workman to whom it is entrusted 
“to pull a proof” of the chalk- 
drawing in question, proceeds 
first deliberately to fill a sponge 
with as much clean water as it 
will conveniently hold, and to 
wash out the whole drawing — 
the stone presenting exactly the 
same appearance as it did before 
it knew chalk or pencil. Pro- 
fessor Cruck’s effigy is, to the 
sight, annihilated beyond all 
hope. The printer, after covering 
the stone with a coat of gum 
(which fills up, where there are 
no markings, the pores of the 
stone), takes a printing-roller, 
charged with ink; and, rolling it 
in various directions over the sur- 
face of the drawing, the latter 
gradually becomes manifest in all 
its desired intensity. The co- 


louring-matter in the ink or 
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chalk, I need scarcely say, isjcare is requisite to prevent the 
merely added for the convenience} prints shifting, when many tints 
of the draughtsman, in order that|are used. When this happens, the 
he may watch the progress of his| gay cavalier’s eyes are transposed 
work ; otherwise colourless chalks|to the centre of his throat; or a 
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would answer the 
lithography just as well. 
A chalk-drawing will yield from 
two thousand to five thousand im- 
ressions, according to the care 
bestowed upon it, both in drawing 
and printing. After a heavy im- 
ression, however, the light tints 
in the best executed lithographs 
will sometimes break up, and the 
whole drawing print grey and 
cloudy. The darker parts can be 
mended with ink, but no more 
chalk can ever be added. When 
the required number of prints has 
been taken from astone; but when 
it is, at the same time, probable 
that a further impression may be 
wanted, it is customary to “roll 
in” the stone with a “preserving 
ink,” the principal ingredient in 
which is wax, as the ink ordinarily 
used in printing would, if left on 
the drawing, harden, choke up the 
tints, and irretrievably spoil it. 
There are two or three more 
processes employed in the pro- 
duction of stone-pictures. Our 
readers may have seen — the 
fairer portion of them are sure to 
have admired — in the music- 


urposes of|Mademoiselle Jenny Lind’s ankles 


disport themselves in the centre 
of her gaily decorated drum. 

Chromo-lithography, like every 
other process of the art, was 
suggested by Aloys Senefelder; 
but since his time it has beeh won- 
derfully improved and elaborated ; 
Pied by Messrs. Day and 

aghe, Messrs. Hanhart, and the 
late Mr. Hullmandel. Mr. Louis 
Haghe, indeed, has been quite a 
stepfather to lithography; and his 
magnificent chromo-lithograph of 
the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus goes far to show of what 
printing in colours is capable. 

Such are a few of the methods 
by which “Stone Pictures” are 
brought forth — pictures which, 
though they may serve no very 
severely utilitarian purposes, yet 
encourage a love of art among the 
people; and, with the sister craft 
of wood-cutting, give pleasureand 
instruction to thousands all over 
the world. 


Len aneenameated 
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WeE left Aden on the 28th of 


sellers’ windows, the beautiful| July last, (1851) and for the greater 


Music Albums, so gorgeously exe- 
cuted in gold and colours. 


art of the passage, up to the 4thof 


hese| July, we had favourable weather, 


are entirely executed in “chromo-|the monsoon accompanying us and 
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lithography,’ or by means of “‘tint-| driving us along under reefed fore- 
;” and for each colour or|sail, and half steam, at the rate of 

parate stone is required, |about eight knots an hour, a tre- 

meparate printing. Great|mendous sea following us. 
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Our ship was long and low, and 
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hatch into the the engine-room, 


rolled heavily, having in our and very nearly extinguishing the 


voyage from Suez consumed the 
greater paft of her fuel, which the 
stores at Aden were not in a con- 
dition to replenish. The south- 
west monsoon renders the whole 
western coast of India a dangerous 
lee-shore, and to be caught on it, 
in thick weather, in a steamer, 
without plenty of coal, is to find 
one’s self in a very serious predi- 
cament. That our Captain thought 
so was very evident. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon we had 
struck soundings in fifty fathoms ; 
at four we were shoaling our water 
fast, with wind increasing, sea 
running high, and the atmosphere 
so thick that standing near the 


, binnacle one could hardly see the 


funnel. As the evening closed in, 

e captain became nervous. By 

ven we had shoaled to sixteen 

homs. 
_ mpse of the lights,” said he, 
‘orgetting that if we did—so thick 
was the haze — they must have 
been under the gibboom end. 
The rain poured in torrents, ac- 
companied by tremendous squalls 
from the south-south west. “You 
had better ease the steam, Mr. 
Jones,” said he to the first lieute- 
nant, “and round her to for the 
night.” — “Aye, aye!’ down went 
the helm, and instead of wearing; 
which would have been the more 
prudent course, the vessel was 


fires. The steam generated by so 
much water coming in contact 
with the blazing furnaces, rolled 
up the hatchway in volumes of 
white vapour, which, in the dark- 
ness of thenight, made us all fancy 
that some terrible explosion had 
taken place below; the same sea 
inundated the cabin, and fairly 
drove all its inmates on deck. A 
general impression prevailed that 
the ship was going down; which 
was not alittle aided by a succes- 
sion of heavy seas, into which she 
plunged, and dipped, and rolled 
inavery alarming manner. The 
change, from going before the 
gale to breasting it, was most ex- 
traordinary: the force and fury of 
the wind — although in reality no 
greater than before — seemed in- 
creased tenfold, and it was nearly 


“T wish we could geta half an hour before we got our 


head off shore. We then cast the 
lead; and, finding only eight 
fathoms, the captam decided on 
deepening our water, and for this 
purpose it was necessary to get up 
our full steam. This, after the 
thorough drenching of the engine- 
room, was no easy matter. How- 
ever, in about half an hour, she 
was got under the most steam we , 
could raise; and we then began 
to breast the opposing billows at 
the rate of about two knots an 
hour. 


thus broughthead towind. During For the previous three days we 
this operation, a heavy sea struck had had no observation, and we 
the starboard paddle-box and were therefore doubtful of our la- 
swept the deck, rushing in formi- titude. It was impossible for us to 
dable cascades down the main say whether we were to the north- 
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ward or southward of our port. In 
this uncertainty we passed the 
night, the gale increasing, and the 
sea high in proportion. Our ship 
being light, rolled gunwale under, 
and occasionally shipped green 
seas “over all”? — as the sailors 
term it — which gave all us lands- 


men no trifling alarm. As the day 


broke, a change took place for the 
better; and, ere the sun had risen, 
a range of hills was seen on our 
port-beam, showing their rugged 
outline clear and distinct against 
the gleam of the dawn. On making 
the land out, we ran towards it, in 
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steps of the Apollo bunder, 
amongst a throng of native boats 
and a crowd of native boatmen, 
whose discordant cries and yells 
recall vividly the chaotic confusion 
of Babel. From natives of every 
country, and every isle of the 
countless archipelagos, these un- 
intelligible sounds proceeded. 
They were vociferated in tones 
that put to shame the garrulous 
noisiness of Billingsgate, Naples, 
or Lisbon, probably the three most 
noisy stairs in Europe. Once on 
the bunder, or pier — a roomy, 
commodious landing-place, armed 


order to identify the locality, and with half-a-dozen long fifty-six 
soon discovered that we were pounders — I jumped into a 
about thirty miles to the south- friend’s Brougham; and, in twenty 
ward of Bombay, off a place called minutes find myself on the top of 
Chowl. We therefore shaped our Malabar Hill, in a villa, or bun~. 
course for the harbour, and ere galow, abounding with ever 
long caught a glimpseof theFloat- comfort compatible with the ci 
ing Lights, and stationary Light- mate of this latitude. The vid 
house, situated at the entrance of from this spot—which is one huh- 
Bombay Harbour. By seven dred and twenty feet above the 
o'clock we were at anchor off the bay below — is extensive and pic- 
dockyard of Bombay. turesque, and presents a faint re- 
Few pope in England are semblance to that of Naples from 
aware of the beauty of Bombay Posilipo. At this time of the year 
harbour. I know of no port that the heat is great, but much modi- 
equals it except Rio Janeiro, which fied by the strong south-west wind, 
is not only more extensive and which, however, bears so much 
more picturesque, but more Jand- moisture on its wings, as to make 
locked. In heavy gales from the the whole island one vast vapour- 
south-south east, Bombayharbour bath. 
is entirely unprotected; and, in A drive through the ill-con- 
1837, several large ships were structed streets of the fort and na- 
stranded and lost in a hurricane tive town is one of the most in- 
from that quarter. Fortunately, teresting that can be conceived. 
such occurrences are rare; and, The houses are slenderly built, 
up to the present year, no similar but from their gay and bright co- 
event has taken place. louring, and their great irregu- 
Let us now step ashore, at the larity, offer many tempting bits 
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for an artist. Nearly all the shops 
are without windows; and here 
may be seen in unlimited pro- 
fusion, not only the piece goods, 
hardware, woollens, and crockery 
of Europe, but all the countless 

roductions of the gorgeous East, 
in endless variety. In one are ex- 
posed the vivid and tasteful ta- 
pestries of Persia, with the gilded 
bottles, inlaid hubble-bubbles, 
amber mouth-pieces, and silver- 
mounted hookahs of that country : 
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ductions, what a field would Bom- 
bay present to his pencil! It was 
said of him, with truth, that he 
painted not with ordinary colours, 
but with tints derived from the 
diamond, the emerald, the ruby, 
and the sapphire; and in painting, 
the costumes of Bombay, those 
vivid colours would be indis- 
pensable. The Oriental, with few 
exceptions, dresses with taste and 
elegance; the Hindoo, in his 
spotless vest of the purest white, 


in another, the rich silks, the with histurban of crimson, scarlet, 
splendid toys, and cool mats of} or yellow; the Mussulman, with 
China; in another, the carpets of equally clean vestments, but with 
Cabooland Herat, the gold-mount- turban of a soberer dye; the 
ed sabres of Beloochistan, and the Parsee, in his crimson cap, which, 
embroidered shawls of Delhi and without being picturesque, is stri- 
Cashmere; in another, the gor- king; the Affghan, with his flowing 
geous Kincaubs, brocades, and ringlets, sable beard, and fair 
tissues of Surat; here, a keen- complexion; the Persian, in his 
eyed shroff, or native banker, sits robe of striped silk and Astracan 
cross-legged, enthroned on bags lambskin cap; the swarthy Arab, 
of gold, silver, and copper coin; in his head-dress of flowing silk, 
there, a lusty Banian, is enveloped with long and pendant fringe; the 
in half-open sacks, and dishes of | Scindian, in his becoming cap, 
every sort of grain. In one quarter that gives every peasant the air of 


are piled ponderous bales of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Leeds ma- 
nufactures; in another, the ware- 
houses groan with wooden chests 


a prince; the diminutive Malay, 
in his national costume; the quaint 
Chinese, in his broad - brimmed 
straw hat; — all throng the 


of opium, camphor, spices, and thoroughfares in perfect inde- 
other. odoriferous commodities; pendence of the tyrant fashion; 
among which, the odious assa- which in European cities clips the 
foetida fails not to assert its dis- wings of exuberant taste, and re- 
agreeable superiority. duces whole populations to one 

The population is as varied as sombre and monotonous hue. The 
the articles exposed for sale, and brilliant rays of a midday sun show 
a crowded street presents to the all those iridescent tints to great 
eye as florid and brilliant a whole advantage, and no collection of 
asa bed oftulips. Were another butterflies surpasses the denizens 
Paul Veronese to arise to delight of Bombay in variegated .splen- 
the world with his many-huedpro- dour. A few squalid halfnaked 
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figures are, of course, to be seen speculating people in the East. 
_among this motley crowd; but the Generally connected with some 
general effect is hardly marred by European mercantile house as 
their intrusion. However various brokers, in the first instance, they 
in race and a pearance, one sole accumulate considerable sums, 
and single ohvett animates this which subsequently have, in many 
moving mass; one sole and single instances, been applied to save 
idea occupies their thoughts: the their employers from ruin. The 
acquisition and retention of Parsee community may consist of 
money. They are all traders. No about fifty thousand, almost all of 
Oriental, having once amassed whom are engaged in trade or 
money, sits down to enjoy it manufactures. A few go out to 
quietly. No such thing as retiring service as coachmen and butlers, 
from business is known or thought but not one is to be met with 
of. Enormous fortunes have been either in the army or the police 
accumulated in Bombay by trade, force. Next in intelligence to the 
and so keen is the commercial Parsees come the Hindoos,*who 
ardour, that it generally devours outnumber them sixfold. Educa- 
all the other passions of existence. tion is making great strides 
The opium trade with China has amongst this class, and the litera- 
been one fruitful source of wealth ture of the West is fast super- 
to the Bombay merchant, and the seding the fables of the East. The 
immense riches attribruted to the Brahmins in Bombay are falling 
Parsee knight, Sir Jamsetjee Jee- rapidly into disrepute, and the 
jeebpoy, are entirely derived from true theories of material philo- 
it. He has made a noble use of sophy are taking the place of the 
his money; and the public es- senseless doctrines of their an- 
tablishments suggested by his cestors. As their minds become 
pee hy erected by his enlightened, the Hindoos na- 
ounty, and endowed by his mu- turally and necessarily abandon 
nificence, proclaim loudly to the the faith of their fathers; for 
world, not only his unbounded which, however, they decline to 
command of money, but hissplen- substitute the mysteries of Chris- 
did application of it. He is re- tianity. Next in number’ to the 
ported to have given away, within Hindoos stand the followers of 
the last ten years, upwards of | Mahomet, who, however, are any- 
two hundred and fifty thousand thing but unanimous in their 
pounds sterling to works of per- doctrines. The Sheeah, the 
manent utility. I know no re- Soornee, the Khojah, the Meh- 
corded example of similar gene- mon, the Borah, the Mussulman 
rosity, during life, in any indi- from the Deccan, and he from the 
in Europe. Konkan, have all some distinctive 
Parsees are perhaps the Shibboleth, agree in the two great 
hergetic, enterprising, and points of Mahometanism — the 
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unity of God, and the truth of 
Mahomet’s mission as his prophet. 

The Portuguese or native 
Christians form a considerable 
porn of the population of Bom- 

ay; thousands of temporary so- 
journers add variety even to this 
variegated mass. Armenians, 
Jews, Persians, Scindians, Aff- 
ghans, Beloochees, Cashmerians, 
Bengalese, Madrassees, Chinese, 
Malays, Arabs, are to be met with 
at every turn. The rich Parsees, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmans drive 
about in very elegant equipages, 
chiefly procured from London or 
Liverpool; for the art of carriage- 
building is not, as in Calcutta, one 
of those brought to perfection in 
Bombay. The English settled 
here are a mere handful in point 
of numbers; although they are 
the motive and regulating power 
of the whole of the other machi- 
nery. They consist exclusively of 
temporary residents, members of 
the two services, civil and mili- 
tary, of the law, or of the mercan- 
tile profession. No settler or co- 
lonist is to be found here. All 
hope to lay their bones in Eng- 
land, and, with this feeling pre- 
dominant in every English breast, 
it is clear that not much per- 
manent interest for India can be 
entertained by this class. 

The mode of life among the 
English gentry is very pleasant. 
fin early ride before the sun has 
risen high enough to be annoying; 
the indispensable cold bath; a 
substantial breakfast at nine; 
tiffin or luncheon at two, for those 
who like it; and dinner at half- 
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past seven, before which a ride or 
drive for a couple of hours serves 
to dissipate the vapours of office 
work — form the usual routine of 
existence. Where no oneis idle, 
there is, of course, small time left 
for literary pursuits, and the lassi- 
tude induced by the climate 
renders it next to ‘impossible to 
read or write after dinner. Read- 
ing is consequently much limited 
to the ephemeral productions of 
the daily press. This, for India, 
is on rather an extensive scale, 
since there are no fewer than 
three morning journals, con- 
ducted with much spirit and 
vigour. 

Parell, the Governor’s resi- 
dence, is a spacious and hand- 
some edifice, with no pretensic 
to architectural beauty, but,; 
posing from its magnitude. 
contains excellent private ap: 
ments, besides a magnificent suite 
of reception rooms. A ball here 
in January or February, when 
everybody is at the Presidency, is 
like a costume ball. Ladies 
dressed in the height of fashion, 
men in uniforms of every grada- 
tion of splendour, a superb mili- 
tary band, rooms illuminated in a 
manner that shames the feeble 
efforts of a London wax-chandler, 
the finest flowers (such as ar, 
only to be procured in England 
from hot-houses) in the most 
luxuriant profusion, constitute 
the leading features of these very 
agreeable parties. Such scenes 
are not, however, confined to Go- 
vernment House. The Byculla 
Club occasionally lends its magni- 
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ficent saloon to this sort of re- respect as when they first arrived. 
union; and the other day the I remember once accompanying 
Bachelors gave a sumptuous soirée two Indian friends through the 
in the grand and classic saloon of| gallery of the Pitti Palace. Their 
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the Town Hall; besides which the 
leading members of society here 
are continually giving agreeable 
dances. Thus, here, as else- 
where, we try to cheat existence 
of its sombre hue, and to give ita 


admiration was wholly given to 
the worst pictures and the worst 
statues. An artist here would 
starve; and although the Hindoos 
have a taste for sculpture, their 
efforts are confined to the gro- 


varnish of hilarity not quite con- tesque. This is extraordinary, 
sistent with its natural tones. The when we reflect that the human 
rooms here are, in general, large figure in its most beautiful pro- 
and lofty, and the profusion of|portions is constantly displayed 
wax lights is, on these occasions, tothem. Some of the men from 
quite cine. Nothing can ex- Hindoostan — who go by the 
ceed the tedium of a formal Bom- name of Purdasees, or foreigners 
bay dinner. Tables groaning — are the most superb models for 
with Brummagem imitations of a sculptor that can be conceived. 
splendour, and dishes redolent of The women, too, throw their dra- 
itrong and greasy composi- pery about them in the most 

of Portuguese cooks; guests elegant folds, and a group of Hin- 

vn together, in numerous doo girls at a well is perhaps the 
ision, without reference to most artistic combination that 
aintanceship or similiarity of could be desired. Yet these pass 

s or habits; fifty or sixty unnoticed and unadmired, except, 

le seated at animmense table perhaps, by an occasional ama- 
_----nbling a table-d’héte in all teur, whose other avocation leave 
except the goodness of its dishes, him little time to note or per- 
with a servant behind every chair. petuate the graceful scene. We 
This is a picture of a Bombay are apt to imagine+hat the Greeks 
dinner. derived their superiority in the 
The Fine Arts are unknown in Fine Arts from their constant 
Bombay. A gaudy-coloured litho- familiarity with the finest forms, 
graph would be here as much in baths and wrestling places, in 
esteemed as a Titian or a Ra- the forum, the agora, or the 
phael; and, I fear, the want of hippodrome. Yet these could 
taste is not confined to the native only have been occasional oppor- 
inhabitants. Europeans come tunities compared with thos¢ 
out so young, so partially edu- offered daily in the streets of 
cated, and with their ideas on the Bombay. The genius of Maho- 
subject of Art so little developed, metanism is opposed to the imita- 
that. they remain for the rest of|tion of the human figure, either in 
~~ a8 much children in this painting or sculpture; but Hindoo 
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temples abound with examples of 


both. How is it, then, that Art 
should be here at a lower ebb in 
the nineteenth century than it 
ever was in Egypt? Even in archi- 
tecture the taste of the Hindoos is 
vicious and trivial to a great ex- 
tent; great labour and expense 
are frittered away in the most 
tasteless attempts at ornament, 
and not a single Hindoo monu- 
ment of architectural science is to 
be seen in or near Bombay. The 
same may be said of the Parsees, 
none of whom, eyen the richest, 
possesses a pxinting worth five 
shillings, although their rooms 
are crowded with chandeliers, 
lustres, mirrors, and gilding, of 
the most expensive character, and 
all nrecurad from London, which, 
if desired, could furnish their 
magnificent saloons with exqui- 
site pictures, bronzes, and statues, 
at a very moderate expense. 
Taste may perhaps arise after 
another half-century of educa- 
tion, but at present it finds no 
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Charles Forbes; the two former 
in his best manner. This buildin 
is, perhaps, the finest specimen o 
English taste in India. It is in 
the Doric style, vast and well- 
proportioned, though a little pon- 
derous. 

The trade of Bombay is exten- 
sive and important, the imports 
and exports each reaching on an 
average nearly ten millions ster- 
ling. By far the greater part of 
this traffic is conducted on com- 
mission, the majority of the houses 
here being merely commission 
agents. A large proportion of 
the trade with China and other 
Eastern countries is in the hands 
of natives; that with England and 
Europe chiefly, if not entirely, in 
English and German firms. There 
is not a single French house of 
agency here. Taking the profits 
on these twenty millions at eight 
per cent., which I fancy every 
house of agency expects as its 
share, we have here one million, 
eight hundred thousand pounds 


resting-place to the eastward of to be distributed amongst the 


the Cape. One only good pic- 
ture is to be seen here, a large 
whole-length portrait of Queen 
Victoria, by Wilkie. This is in 
the possession of the Parsee 
Knight, and was made a present 
to him by the late Sir Charles 
Forbes. 

The Town Hall, which contains 
the library of the Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiastic Society, is 
rich in three magnificent works of 
Chantrey. These are colossal 
statues of Mount Stewart Elphin- 
stone, Sir John Malcolm, and Sir 


mercantile community, some of 
the leading members of which 
must be annually realising very 
large sums. There is not, how- 
ever, much appearance or show of 
wealth amongst the cotton lords 
here, who, generally speaking 
live in a very modest quiet way. 
The great staple of export is 
raw cotton — the great staple of 
import the same cotton manu- 
factured. 

It is singular that so few in- 
digenous Indian horses should 
exist. Those employed in our 
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regular cavalry and horse artil- 
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blood. The average speed of an 


lery are invariably either Arab or Arab is, however, much greater 


Persian; the former small, active, 
and of perfect symmetry; the lat- 
ter, larger and more powerful, 
but with less activity, and far less 
beauty. A well-bred Arab has 
small ears, wide and square fore- 
head, jowl and cheekbones wide 
apart; eye bright and large; nos- 
tril open, angular, and trans- 
parent; nether lip pendulous; 
skin of a smooth and silky tex- 
ture; fore-hand fine; shoulder 
not very high, but very oblique; 
joints large, angular, and wWell- 
nit. The back sinew of the 


than that of the ordinary run of 
English horses, not thorough- 
bred. The price of an Arab here 
is high; young, sound, and of 
good blood, with power to carry 
twelve or thirteen stone. Such a 
horse cannot be bought at the 
stables for less than one thousand 
or twelve hundred rupees. The 
trade is in the hands of Parsee 
brokers, four or five of whonj 
keep stables, capable of containa 
ing from three to four hundred 
horses each. On each sale they 
realise thirty-two rupees, seven- 


fore-leg remarkably large, and teen from the buyer and fifteen 
standing out well from the leg- from the seller, irrespective of 
bone, pastern rather long, hoof]|the value of the horse. It follows, 
hard, and crust rather high; bar- therefore, that as these brokers 
rel, round; hips wide, tail set on ysenerally dispose of five or six 
high; buttocks square, thighmus- iundred horses each annually, 
cular, hock large and free from they must realise large profits, 
flesh; tail fine at the extremity besides that which they derive 
like that of a greyhound; temper from the horses standing at livery. 
mild and equable; height seldom Another article of commerce 
exceeding four feet two inches. consists of pearls, also from the 
This is the Arab horse of Persian Guif. The Arabs bring 
good blood, and of such about these down in December or Ja- 


two thousand are imported an- 
nually into Bombay, chiefly from 
Bussorah. Of course, all do not 
answer this description, which 
comprises almost every desirable 
as of shape and make to be 
ound in this quadruped. Their 


nuary, and retutn before the mon- 
soon sets in, carrying home in 
exchange large quantities of Man- 
chester and Yorkshire goods. 

Of these orient gems a large 
proportion is unsuited to the Eu- 
ropean markets, being of a yel- 


speed is good, but not equal to lowish golden lustre, and:not of 
our English blood; a mile in one that pure white so much deside- 
hundred and twelve seconds being rated at home. The natives do 
about the utmost they can come not despise them for this; and in 
n England the same dis- my eye — which ever delighted in 

often been performed the rich Venetian tone of colour, 

seconds by our bestjin preference to the cold tints of 
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Rome or Florence. — I must say' well-informed native has assured 


they lose nothing by this golden 


me that he has reason to believe 


hue. The opulent here of every that not less than five crores of 


caste possess vast hoards of these 
treasures of the deep; with which, 
on gala days, they delight to deck 
their children and wives. A con- 
siderable portion of each wealthy 
native’s riches consists in jewel- 
lery, but for the most part the 
ones are badly set and badly 
at. Size, irrespective of sym- 
letry or water, is much coveted, 
and the consequence is that no- 
where are so many indifferent 
jewels treasu.ed up as here. 
Magnitude and profusion are 
the rules of native taste in the 
precious stones on this side of In- 
dia, which possesses none of the 
skill or science evinced by the jew- 
ellers and lapidaries of Agra and 
Delhi, or even by those in the 
Madras Presidency. Ornaments 
of pure and massive gold dis- 
tinguish the less opulent, many 
of whom carry about their per- 
sons their whole wealth. An im- 
mense quantity of the precious 
metals is lost to circulation by 
this propensity, which probably 
may trace its origin to habits 
engendered by long years of tur- 
bulence and warfare, when no 
safe investment of capital existed. 
Even now it is difficult to per- 
suade a native of the advantage 
held out by a Government savings 
bank in preference to a gold chain 
or bangle, the ready and ever- 
available resources of which are, 
to his mind, more easily reali- 
sable than those offered by the 
signature of a bank secretary. A 


rupees, or five millions sterling, 
is invested in gold and silver or- 
naments in Bombay. Certain it 
is, that nowhere have I seen so 
universal a diffusion of these 
ornaments as here. The com- 
monest cooley has his gold ear- 
ring; the meanest artisan his 
amulet of gold, or his waist-belt 
of silver —probably both. Should 
Bombay ever be laid under con- 
tribution by a French line-of- 
battle ship (and one such would 
be sufficient for the purpose), the 
bushels of golden ornaments that 
might be collected in a couple of 
hours would exceed tenfold the 
knightly spoils of the field of 
Canne. 

No place in the world is more 
open to a marauding enemy than 
Bombay. The defences towards 
the sea are contemptible, and 
half-an-hour’s bombardment 
would destroy the Fort, the crowd+ 
ed houses of which are built up 
to within a few fect of the ram- 
parts, where, in case of con- 
flagration, no men could stand to 
their guns. Without the aid of 
some heavy men-of-war, Bombay 
might be sacked and burnt in an 
hour, and no vestige left of jts 
pristine prosperity. I don’t know 
whether our rulers are aware of 
its insecurity; but there is cer- 
tainly, at present, nothing to 
aes the approach of a hostile 
ine-of-battle ship, and, when 
arrived, nothing to prevent her 
from laying the place in ashes, or 
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under contribution, as might best fic of the Deccan and Khandeish 
suit her views. The great im- within its grasp; and thus, in a 
portance of Bombay, as the key great measure, remedy the crying 
of communication between the evil of India — the want of in- 
upper provinces of IndiaandEng- ternal communications. The pro- 
land, as the emporium of the cot-|jectors, on calculations which are 
ton trade, as the great entrepét understood to have been well 
of our Manchester, Glasgow, and considered, anticipate large pro- 
Yorkshire goods, as the seat of fits. The East India Company 
a most extensive and efficient has acted wisely in so far comply- 
naval dockyard, and as the ca- ing with the exigencies of th 
pital of Western India, ought to times as to yield gracefully to 
direct attention to this state of clamour for a railroad. Its r 
things; for the place at present is importance or value will neve 
as defenceless as Southampton, be understood in England; and 
and still more accessible; for the it is a good tub to throw to the 
heaviest line-of-battle ship could whale on the approaching discus- 





lie within two hundred yards of) sions on the Charter. 


the Custom House, the Treasury, 
and the Mint. So large a popu- 
lation, such extensive wealth, and 
so important interests, ought to 
demand the most serious atten- 
tion of the authorities to their in- 
secure state; for a blow once 
struck home would be _ irre- 
arable. 

_ A sketch of Bombay would be 
aa a without a notice of the 
railroad now in progress, and 
which is fondly thought by many 
will be the forerunner of a host 
of others, that are to bring the 
most distant cities of India within 
a few hours of each other. It is 
very nearly completed as far as 
Tannah, the northernmost point 
of Salsette; and it is progressing 
thence towards Callian, in the 
Northern Konkan. Thence, it 
is hoped that eventually it will be 
carried farther into the interior, 
and that the Ghauts will be sur- 

.y 80.a8 to bring the traf- 
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WE will cross the peninsula to 
the Gurnard’s Head, and beat a 
portion of the northern coast, in 
search of those same Cornish 
Choughs IJ sought on a former oc- 
casion, and have not found yet. 
Midway, we shall have a prospect 
of the two seas — the Bristeband 
the English Channels — which 

ou may imagine (if the reality 
is sufficiently satisfactory) to be 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, se- 

arated by the Ist&mus of Darien. 
raening our backs on the lovely 
crescent of Mount’s Bay, up we 

0; up—up—up. It is worth 
while looking round now and 
then, to see how affectionately 
the bluff promontories of the Li- 
zard and St. Paul stretch out their 
weather-beaten arms to shelter 
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and protect their bosom friends; 
their snugly-nursed Games Pen- 
zance and Marazion. If, after 
searching and peering and sweep- 
ing our vision over these ex- 

anses, we do not get sight of a 

hough or two, it will be very 
remarkable. 

We shall observe, in the course 
of the present jaunt, that, to com- 
pensate for the undue proportion 
of saintly titles which adorn so 
many of the parishes and little 
towns, others — whose names are 
a combination of merely profane 
syllables — are remarkables for 
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called here the Ludgvan (pro- 
nounced Ludyan) quoit. You are 
too well read not to know that it 
is acromlech, and engravings will 
have given you an imperfect idea 
of its appearance; but did you 
ever in your life see anything with 
such a mysteriously old look? It 
is this characteristic which artists 
cannot easily express: most of* 
their cromlechs might have been > 
sent the other day from the Pen- 
ryn quarries, along with the gra- 
nite for Waterloo Bridge. Ali the 
(what are called) Druidical re- 
mains have the same fearful stamp 


the agreeable sound and measu- of unimaginable antiquity. It is 
red accent with which they fall that — not the magnitude, not the 
upon the ear. Mara-zion, Tre- singular arrangement, but the age, 
vescan, Rosevarnen, Tregony, defying investigation — which 
and a host of others, which, if I gives toStonehenge its power over 
were meditating an ae should theimagination. Roman ruins, Cy- 
pass before you in Indian file: clopzn walls, are nothing to them. 
these harmonious scraps of geo- Fossil remains — even trilobites, 
graphy would be useful to the in tolerable preservation — have, 
most elegant novelist that ever in comparison, all the freshness 
wrote for a fastidious public. of new-laid eggs. 


Some of the scenery, too, is of 


a very sentimental description, 
and reads as well upon paper as 
it, is delightful to the traveller. 

e are now about jhalf-way; we 
‘are crossing an extensive grove 
of pinasters, with an underwood 
of gigantic rhododendrons— now 
meeting overhead in thickets, now 
dispersed as independent ever- 
greens. 


Although you have now some 
acquaintance with Cornish gales, 
you would hardly credit that, one 
extra-stormy night, the upper 
stone was blown from off its three 
supports. ‘There are many fools 
in the world, who value them- 
selves, like butchers’ meat, b 
thestone, and whose sole strep 
lies in their shoulders, and in the 
calves of their legs. However, 


_ Your eye has been attracted by the quoit was displaced, either 
that strange object to the right, by the wind, or by the rogue No- 
not far from the road, which you body. Happily it has returned to 
might take to bea rude, clumsy, its original points of suspension. 
three-legged stool, madeup with And, pray, what was the pur-— 
pieces of unhewn stone, It ~ pose of these monstrous three« 
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legged stools and circles of huge ing only that they had the power, 
stones? Ah! what, indeed? Some if they only had the instinct, to 
will tell you one thing, some an- build something extraordinary. 
other — temples, altars for hu- Might not a race of (Ecotheriums 
“gaan sacrifice, immovable orreries, be just as likely as the Druids, 
‘and soon. A French shrug of the equally extinct, to make to them- 
‘ghoulders is the best answer. selves a shelter and a family re- 
‘Read good Dr. Borlase his History sidence, of which we here see the | 
of Cornwall; read Mr. Duke’s ruins? What says our friends, the 
‘learned Essay on Stonehenge, and Professor, to this? ? 
you will be just as satisfied with The Professor smiles wickedly, 
them as with by-gone systems of and asks, “Do you not think it 
astronomy, “cycle on epicycle, more probable that Stonehenge 
orb on orb.” You willin the end was the submarine nest of the sea- 
artive at the true conclusion, that serpent, and that Ludgvan quoit 
these — are stones! served him asa pillow for an after- 
My imagination cannot utterly noon nap, when out upon his 
discard a dream I once had, that rambles? They would, of course, 
Stonehenge and the Ludgvan rise with therestof the granite,and 
quoit are not remains of human remain where we see them now?” 
workmanship. That they were “Hum!” sayI; ‘when I have 
originally arranged by some me- caught my Daws and taught them 
chanical agency, and did not to speak, I will ask them if their 
tumble together by mere chance, family retains any tradition on the 
can hardly be doubted by any one subject.” 
who has seen the things as they We are sure to find our black 
now stand. But remember, my game at the Gurnard’s Head; so 
philosophic friend, man is not the on we roll pleasantly. A fine, 
only animal endowed with the open, down-y country, where one 
bump of constructiveness. Other can breathe; a little stony, per- 
creatures build beside himself; haps. But what a luxury it is to 
ant-hills have been taken, at first get away from the imprisonment 
sight, for the dwellings of negroes; of interminable hedge-rows, turn : 
a cockney, coming suddenly ona pikes, and thriving young plan 
beaver village — supposing one tations, wherein you must not set 
resuscitated — asked his way to foot under pain of action for tres- 
the inn there: many birds’ nests pass! Some of the stones are got 
show, atleast, as much attention a little out of the way by being 
to comfort as an Irish cabin. Now heaped together to serveas fences. 
we know that there have existed Nowandthen,thetroublesomé gra- 
in former ages gigantic beavers, nite, resolved upon an outbreak, 
besides crowds of other monsters, pops up its head in the middle of 
whose architectural accomplish- a field. like a Jack-in-the-box. 
nts we are in ignorance; know- This, to an unaccustomed eye, 
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gives the picture a sort ofruinous intended as a trap for sprained 
air, We might be overlooking ankles on dark nights, but is a 
the crumbling walls of a vast prio- Cornish style, horizontal, instead 
ry, or city of priories, of the olden of being vertical, as your wooden 
time. Mr. Mechi would find fault ones are. It is effectual in stop- 
with one agricultural detail. In ping the passage of animals, 
Gornish fields, it is common to though you might no think so, to 
wee here and there, at regular in- look at it. . 
tervals, large mounds planted And this is the Gurnard’s 
thickly with dnumbead-eapbases, dead: — a stern, square-built 
or “flat-polls” in the language of| mass of grey granite jutting into 
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the country. These flat-polls are 
great favourites with the farmers 
and the cottagers, who use them 
as green “meat,” both for man 
and beast —- crude, for cows and 
sheep; cooked, as a table vege- 
table, and as an ingredient in 
soup. Now, the cabbage-bearing 
mounds are composed of weeds, 


the sea;— one of those headlands, 
whose living portrait Stanfield 
would produce for you— forming, 
with some more modestly retired . 
cliffs, a little cove, wherein the 
water is so purple and so deep, 
that if you were to throw a stone 
therein, you would believe that it 
went on sinking and sinking for 


rubbish, earth, and manure, all half the day. Our Gurnard’s 
laid up to rot together, and to be Head is a surviving portion of na- 
spread over the land for the suc- ture’s first-built fortifications and 
ceeding crop, as soon as the cab- bulwarks, shattered and splin- 
bages are consumed out of the tered, but still impregnable. The 
way. A better plan for the pro- waves will have to fret and fume a 
pagation of noxious weeds and in- long while yet before they under- 
sects could not be devised. They mine it, and cause it to fall in a 
are thus carefully treasured during heap of ruins. An inaccessible, 
*he inclement season, and sown inhospitable, uninviting piece of 
oadcast as the fine one ap- stuff, without a bit of verdure to 
aches; while the finer the cab- tempt even the rabbit or the goat; 
res, the nearer does the mound just the fitting stronghold for our 

lf approach the condition of sable friends to fix on as head 

| exhausted non-fertilising com- quarters. But here they are not, 
pust. unless invisibly, in some chink of 
If you please, it is now requi- cranny where it would not be easy 
site to walk a littleway. The fence to bring them to light. Like the 
opens, and you have to step across little birds which ply in and out at 
five or six granite bars (the spaces the crocodile’s mouth, for the 
between them being trenches in friendly purpose of picking his 
the earth), like a large stone teeth, our Choughs may have 
gridiron laid upon the ground. found some secret entrance to the 
Whatever you may say, it is not Gurnard’s gills, and may now be 
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diverting themselves in his caver- of four-oared boats, and a barge! 
nous interior, if he has one. But, An utterly hopeless case would be 
this being the Gurnard’s Head, banishment to the heart of either 
where is his tail to be found? Ac- of the American Continents, where | 
cording to the usual proportions the natives have as clear a notion 
of that excellent but inadequate- of the ocean, as we have of the 


ly appreciated fish, it must be 
five hundred fathoms deep, not 
far from a perpendicular dropped 
from Ludgvan quoit, quite be- 
yond the reach of our diving ap- 
paratus. 

Alas! — No Daws! 

To make up for this continued 
ornithological disappointment, 


features of the North Pole. To 
live and die without ever having 
seen the sea; what an incomplete 
life! Geographers complain of 
the vast disproportion of water 
on the terraqueous globe; but 
we have now more land than we 
can occupy properly, and turn to 
good account. The seas prevent 


some sandwiches and a bottle of us from being a nuisance to 


pale ale make their a) pete 
through the agency of a bene- 
volent fairy, The time occupied 
in attentions to them, may also 
be devoted to a little sober re- 
flection. 

With all its wildness, its retire- 
ment, and its semi-insular posi- 
tion, this is a particularly enjoy- 
able part of the world to those 
who likeit. And to some consti- 
tutions, mental and bodily’, the 
sea, sea air, sea views, sea-side 
walks, sea-grown diet — THE SEA 
is a matter almost of necessity. 
Without it, such folks barely 
exist; with it, they flourish vi- 
gorously. 

What a nuisance for such people 
to find themselves fixed for life in 
the Midland Counties of England, 
where they cannot get a glimpse 
ofa lovely, straight, blue horizon 
without a journey! Still worse, 
to be transplanted to Central Eu- 

', to some Canton, Grand 
hy, or Kingdom, of which the 


lenavy may consist of a couple: 


each other, at the same time 
that they admit of a reasonable 
amount, both of visiting, and 
marketing. 

The sea here does not produce 
exactly the same impression on 
the mind as in most other parts of 
the English coast. There, it is 
a successful aggressor; here, itis 
a baffled bully. These cliffs are 
of granite and other most hard 
materials, yielding, apparently, 
not an inch to the fury of Atlantic 
waves; they seem rather to Cc 
them, planting firm outposts 
rock in their domain. They 
magnificent and sublime; but t 
affect us in quite a different way, 
and are less touching to the feel- 
ings, less startling to the imagi- 
nation, than the falling and mal - 
ing masses of the Norfolk and 
many other cliffs. In these we 
behold a smiling, liberal, and 
prosperous victim, who can ill be 
spared, mercilessly laid low, des- 
troyed, and made to disappear, 
by an unrelenting enemy, who is 
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none the richer for his triumph, 
and who, we plainly see, will 
never cease !from his work of de- 
struction, so long as anything re- 
mains to be destroyed. But the 
cold, gray, hoary cliffs of Corn- 
wall, are also firm, hard-hearted, 
and churlish. They give nothing; 
what little they do yield is violent- 
ly extorted from them. They defy 
the storms, the frosts, the floods, 
and the breakers. ‘Time only, 
and slow invisible agencies, can 
touch them. They are not eternal; 
but ofa duration extending much 
farther than we can conceive, both 
back into the past, and on towards 
the future. Their tenant, the 
Cornish chough, on whose head 
naturalists have now set a price, 
aa belong to but one lof a series 
of Faunas which, in their respec- 
tive generations, have haunted 
these immovable, outlandish 
hiding-places, and then have 
followed the course of all things 
earthly. 

“Do not look so down-hearted, 
though the ale and sandwiches are 
finished. The air here sharpens 
the appetite, but you will find 
something on the dinner-table, 
and then —” 

“It was not merely that; it 
seems to me that your Daws are a 
myth, a mocking mirage. The 


species is a plausible invention of| 


Pennant’s, adopted, without suf- 
ficient evidence, by Mr. Yarrel. 
Our friend’s specimens, at Pen- 
zance, are factitious things, made 
wp of false feathers and paint. 

ereaml, day after day, out on 
@ fool’s errand, bent on a wild- 
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goose chase; and I’m beginning 
to be tired of it.” 

“Forshame; toletsuch thoughts 
escape your lips! Even if our 
Daws were a myth, and an unat- 
tainable ideality ,— that you, with 
your eyes open, should not per- 
ceive its signifidance! Is not life 
itself a wild-goose chase, during 
which, though we are sure to lose 
many a bird that we set our hearts 
on bagging, we also pick up many 
a| prize that we had not hoped to 
meet with by the way? Look at 
the history of all human know- 
ledge. Have we not grasped ata 
philosopher’s stone, and a golden 
draught of unfading youth; and 
do we not hold a Chemistry in our 
hands? And, in the wildest wild- 
goose chase are there no refined 
pleasures to be tasted, no deep 
wisdom to be learned, along the 
road? Are we not taught, while 
travelling forward, to despise, to 
reject, to believe, and to dare; 
all during the course of our con- 
tinued disappointments? Is it no- 
thing simply to be here ;—to view 
these glorious sights, and to feel, 
in beholding them, the thrill 
of admiration, reverence, and 
wonder? 

“Enough. [amrebuked. Hence» 
forth, Onward shall be our oer 
shout. What unexpected godsend’ 
may be found, who can tell be- 
forehand? The Daws invite me, 
and I follow them. | 
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OF primary causes or primary 
colours, we are neither philo- 
sophers nor opticians enough to 
be enabled eeaeaees to dis- 
course. Yet there are primaries 
— first things — in all our lives 
very curious and wonderful, re- 

lete with matter for speculation, 
interesting because they come 
home to and can be understood 
by us all. 

That it is “le premier pas qui 
cotite” — that the first step is the 
great point — is as much a house- 
hold word to us, and is as familiar 
to our mouths as that the descent 


of Avernus is unaccompanied by Ancient 
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| were babies in the old time when 


we got that hurt. 

Many men have asmany minds; 
but we are all alike in this respect. 
The camera may be of costly rose- 
wood or plain deal, the lens of 
rare pebble or simple bottle- 
glass; but the first impressions 
come equally through the focus, 
and are daguerreotyped with 
equal force on the silver tablet of 
memory. The duke and the dust- 
man, the countess and the coster- 
monger, the schoolboy and the 
white-headed old patriarch — for 
all the dreary seas that flow be- 
tween the to-day they live in and 
the yesterday wherein they began 
life — still, like the cliffs of the 
Mariner, bear’ the 


difficulty, or that one member of| “marks of that which once hath 
the feathered creation held in the been.” 


hand is worth two of the same 
species in the bush. And, if we 
might be permitted to add to the 
first quoted morsel of proverbial 
philosophy a humble little rider 
of our own, we would say that we 
never forget the first step, the first 
ascent, the first stumble, the first 
fall. Time skins over the wound 
of later years, and, looking at 
the cicatrice (if, indeed, a scar 
should remain), we even wonder 
who inflicted the wound, where, 
or how, or when it was inflicted, 
and when and where healed. But 
the first-born of our wounds are 
yet green; and we can see the 


Many of the primaries are 
locked up in secret cabinets of the 
mind, of which we have mislaid 
(and think we have lost) the keys; 
but we have not; and, from time 
to time, finding them in bunches 
in old coat-pockets, or on dis- 
regarded split-rings, we open 
them. From the old desk of the 
mind, we take the first love-letter, 
of which the ink is so yellow now, 
and was so brilliant once, but 
whose characters are as distinct 
as ever. From the old ward-robe 
of the mind, we draw the first 
tail-coat — threadbare, musty, 
and worm-eaten, now; but the 


glittering of the glaive, and feel first tail-coat for all that. For all 
the touch of the steel, now that that we may have been twice 
our hair is grizzled, and our bankrupt and once insolvent; for 
friends and enemies are dead, and all that Jack may have been trans- 
we have other allies and foes who ported, or Ned consigned to his 
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coffin ‘years ago, or Tom barbe- 
cued in Typee or Omoo regions ; 
for all that we may be riding in 
gold coaches, and denying that 
we ever trotted in the mud; for 
all that we may have changed our 
names, or tacked titles to them, 
or given the hand that was once 
horny and labour-stained, a neat 
coat of blood-red crimson, and 
nailed it on a shield like a bat on 
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our little world, a young High- 
lander. How (all is vanity!) we 
mounted on surreptitious chairs, 
viewed ourselves in mirrors, and 
were discovered in the act by 
cousins, and blushed dreadfully, 
and were brought thereby to great 
shame and grief. What inexpres- 
sible delight in that first plunge of 
the hand (and half the arm) into 
the trousers-pockets, — in the 


a barn-door; for all that we eat first fingering of the silver six- 
turtle instead of tripe, and drink pence deposited five fathom deep, 
Moselle in lieu of ‘“‘max,’? — the for luck What bitter pain and 
primaries shall never be forgotten humiliation we felt, when first 
— the moment when our foot strutting forth abroad in them, 
pressed the first step shall never rude, contumelious boys mocked 
vanish. Cast the stone as far into us, likened us to a pair of tongs, 
the river of Lethe as you will, the aimed at our legs with peg-tops. 
sluggish tide shall wash it back What agonies we suffered from 
again, and after playing dully that wicked youth (he must have 
with it on the sand, ever land it been hanged, or transported for 
high and dry upon the beach. life in after years), who with a 

Male primaries and female pri- nail — arusty nail — tore the left 
maries there be, and we are of leg of those trousers into a hide- 
the ruder sex; but there are ous rent, and then ran away 
many, common to both sexes. Jaughing; what tortures during 


Not this one, though; the first 
— well, there is no harm in it! — 
the first pair of trousers. Who 
does not remember, who can ever 
forget, those much-desiderated, 
much-prized, much-feared, much- 
admired articles of dress? How 
stiff, angular, hard, wooden, 
they seemed to our youthful 
limbs! How readily, but for the 
proper pride and manliness we 


our return home, at the thought 
of what our parentsand guardians 
would say! Those premier pan- 
taloons were snuff-coloured, but- 
toning over the jacket, and 
forming, with an extensive shirt- 
frill, what was then called a “‘ske- 
leton suit.””. They shone very 
much, and had a queer smell of 
the snuff-coloured dye. They 
gave the wearer something of a 


felt in them — the utter majority trussed appearance, like a yopng 
and independence of seven years fowl ready for the spit. It wasa 
of age—we would have cast them dreadful fashion, as offering ir- 
off fifty times, the very first day resistible temptations to the 
we wore them, and, resuming schoolmaster to use his cane. You 
the kilt, have once more roamed! were got up ready for him, and 
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abstinence was more than he could 
bear. We confess to a horrid 
relish in this wise ourself at the 
present time. When we see(rare 
spectacle now-a-days) a small boy 
in a skeleton suit, and his hands 
in his pockets, our fingers itch to 
be at him! ee | 

The first picture-book! We 
date from the time of the Prince 
Regent, and remember picture- 
books about dandies — satires 
upon that eminent personage him- 
self, possibly —- but we never 
knew it. In those times there was 
a certain bright, smooth cover for 
picture-books, like a glorified 
surgical plaster. It has gone out 
this long, long time. The picture- 
book that seems to have been our 
first, was about one Mr. Pillblister 
(in the medical profession, we 
presume, from the name), who 
gave a party. As the legend is 
impressed on our remembrance, it 
opened thus: 


Mr. Piliblister and Betsy his sister, 
Determined on giving a treat; 

Gay dandies they call 

To a supper and ball 

At their house in Great Camomile Street. 


The pictures represented male 
dandies in every stage of prepara- 
tion for this festival; holding on 
to bed-posts to have their stays 
laced; embellishing themselves 
with artificial personal graces of 
many kinds; and enduring various 
humiliations in remote garrets. 
One gentleman found a hole in 
his stocking at the last moment. 


in my stocking, 
‘ery shocking! 
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Says poor Mr. (Some one) enraged. 
It’s always my fate 
To'pe ao very late, 
When at Mr. Pillblister’s engaged! 


If we recollect right, they all 
got there at last, and passed a 
delightful evening. hen we 
first came to London (not the least 
of our primaries), we rejected the 
Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
Saint Paul’s, and the Monument, 
and entreated to be immediately 
taken to Great Camomile Street. 

About the same period we 
tasted our first oyster. A re- 
markable sensation! We feel it 
slipping down our throat now, 
like a sort of maritime castor-oil, 
and are again bewildered by an 
unsatisfactory doubt whether it 
really was the oyster which made 
that mysterious disappearance, or 
whether we are going to begin to 
taste it presently. 

The first play! The promise; 
the hope deferred; the saving- 
clause of “no fine weather, no 
. ._3° the more than Murphian, 
or H. P. of Bermondsey Square, 
scrutiny of the weather during the 
day! Willingly did we submit, at 
five o'clock that evening, to the 
otherwise, and at any other time, 
detestable ordeal of washing, and 
combing, and being made straight. 
We did not complain when the 
soap got into our eyes; we bore 
the scraping of the comb, and the 
rasping of the brush without a 
murmur: we were going to the 
play, and we were happy. Dress- 
ed, of course, an hour too soon; 
drinking tea as a mere form and 
ceremony — for the tea might 
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have been hay and hot water (not The pit, with so few people in it; 
impossible), and the bread and with the lady, who sold apples 
butter might have been sawdust, and oranges, sitting in a remote 
for anything we could taste of it; corner, like Pomona in the sulks. 
sitting with petful impatience in And the play when it did begin — 
the parlour, trying on the first stupid, badly acted, badly got up 
pair of white kid gloves, making as it very likely was. ®ur intense, 
sure that the theatre would be fear-stricken admiration of the 
burnt down, or that papa would heroine, when she let her back 
ever come home from the office, hair down, and went mad, in 
or mamma prevented, by some blue. The buff-boots of Digby 
special interference of malignant the manager. The funny man 
demons, from having her dress (there never was such a funny 
fastened; or that (to a positive man) in a red scratch wig, who, 
certainty) a tremendous storm of when imprisoned in the deepest 
hail, rain, sleet, and thunder dungeon beneath the castle moat, 
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would burst out as we stepped 
into the cab, and send us, 
theatreless, to bed. We went to 
the play, and were happy. The 
sweet, dingy, shabby little 
country theatre, we declared, 
and believed, to be much larger 
than either Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, of which little Master 
Cheesewright — whose father was 
a tailor, and always had orders— 
was wont to brag! Dear, narrow, 
uncomfortable, faded-cushioned, 
flea-haunted, single tier of boxes! 
The green curtain, with a hole in 
it, through which a bright eye 

eeped; the magnificent officers, 
in red and gold coats (it was a gar- 
rison town), in the stage-box, 
who volunteered, during the acts, 
the popular catch of — 


“Ah! how, Sophia, can you leave 
Your lover, and of hope bereave?” 


— for our special amusement and 
delectation, as we thought then, 
but, as we are inclined to fear 
now, under the influence of wine! 


sang a comic song about a leg of 
mutton. The sorry. quadrille 
band in the orchestra, to our ears 
as scientifically melodious as 
though Costa had been conduc- 
tor; Sivori, first fiddle; Richard- 
son, flute; or Bottesini, double 
bass. The refreshment, admi- 
nistered to us by kind hands 
during the intervals of per- 
formance, never to be forgotten 
— oranges, immemorial sponge- 
cakes. The admonitions to “sit 
up,” the warnings not to “talk 
loud,” in defiance of which 
(seeing condonatory smileson the 
faces of those we loved) we 
screamed outright with laughter, 
when the funny man, in the after- 
piece, essaying to scale a first 
floor front by meansof a rope lad- 
der, fell, ladder and all, to the 
ground. The final fall of the 
green curtain, followed by an 
aromatic perfume of orange-peel 
and lamp-oil, and the mysterious 
appearance of ghostly brown Hol- 
land draperies from the private 
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boxes. Shawling, cloaking, home, 
and more primaries-— for then it 
was when we for the first time “sat 
up late,” and for the first time 
ever tasted sandwiches after mid- 
night, or imbibed a sip, a very 
small sip, @f hot something and 
water. | a 

Who can lay his hand upon his 
waistcoat pocket, and say he has 
forgotten his first watch? Ours 
was a dumpy silver one, maker's 
name Snoole, of Chichester, 
number seventeen thousand three 
hundred and ten. Happy Snoole, 
to have made so many watches; 
yet we were happy — oh, how 
happy! to possess even one of 
them. 
continually; we set it at every 
clock, and consulted it every five 
minutes; we opened and shut it, 
we wound it up, we regulated it, 
we made it do the most amazing 
things, and suddenly run a little 
chain off a wheel in a tearing 
manner — after which it stopped. 
How obliging we were to every- 
body who wished to know what 
o'clock it was! Did we ever go 
to bed without that watch snug 
under the pillow? Did not a lock 
of our sweetheart’s hair have a 
sweet lurking place between the 
inner and outer cases? Where is 
that dumpy silver watch — where 
the more ambitious . pinchbeck 
(there are no pinchbeck watches 
now) that followed? Where is 
the gold Geneya, the silver lever? 
How many’ watches have we 
bought, sold, swopped and 
bartered since then; and which 
af them do we rememher half ao. 


We looked at that watch. 
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well as the dumpy silver, maker’s 
name Snoole, Chichester, seven- 
teen thousand three hundred and 
ten! 

And the first lock of a sweet- 
heart’s hair brings me to the pri- 
mary of primaries, — First love. 
Wedon’t believe, we can’t believe, 
the man who tells us he has never 
been in love, and can’t remember 
with delicious, and yet melancholy 
distinctness, all about it. Wedon’t 
care whether it was the little girl 
with plaited tails, in frilled 
trousers, and a pinafore; (though 
we never truly loved another) or 
your schoolmaster’s daughter, or 
the lady who attended to the linen 
department, whom we thought 
a Houri, but who was, probably, 
some forty years of age. You 
may have loved Fanny, Maria, 
Louisa, Sarah, Martha, Harriet, 
or Charlotte, or fancied that you 
loved them since then; but in 
your heart of hearts you still keep 
the portrait of your first love, 
bright. 

By first love, we mean what is 
commonly known as “calf love.” 
Our reminiscences of real first 
love are indissolubly connected 
with a disrelish for our victuals, 
and a wild desire to dress, regard- 
less of expense; of dismal wailings 
in secret; of a demoniacal hatred 
of all fathers, cousins, and 
brothers; of hot summer days 
passed in green fields, staring 
at the birds on the boughs, an 
wishing — oh bow devoutly wish- 
ing! — that’ we were twenty-one 
years of age. 


Tha first hahv! The doctor. 


FIRST FRUITS. 


the imperious nurse, the nervous 
walking up and down the parlour, 
the creaking stairs, the nurse 
again, imperious still, but now 
triumphant. The little stranger 
sparring like an infant Tom Cribb 
in long clothes. That baby’s 
acts and deeds for months! 
His extraordinary shrewdness, his 
unexampled beauty, his super- 
human capacity for “taking 
notice,” ‘his admirable Crich- 
tonian qualities. He was a baby! 
Another and _ another little 
stranger have dropped in since 
then. Each was a baby, but not 
the baby! 

We hope and trust you may 


mently endeavoured to play the 
harp upon the area-railings. How 
distinctly you remember to this 
day how completely you forgot 
everything; how you dreamt you 
were a water-jug with no water in 
it— Tantalus, Prometheus, Ixion, 
all rolled into one; how you awoke 
the next morning without the 
nen idea of how you got into 
bed; how sick,, sorry, and repen- 
tant you were! _ 

Being in genteel society, we 
would not, of course, hint that. 
any one of our readers can remem- 
ber so very low and humiliating 
a thing as the first visit to “My 
Uncle” — the first pawnbroker. 


never have had this primary we We have been assured though, by 
are about to speak of? But there those whose necessities have some- 
are some persons of the male sex times compelled them to resort, 
who may remember with sufficient for assistance, to their avuncular 


minuteness the first time they ever 

ot — elevated. If you do,: the 
impression will never be eradica- 
ted from your mind. Competent 
persons have declared you, on 
several subsequent. occasions, to 
have been incapable of seeing a 
hole in a ladder. The earth 
seemed to spin round in an incon- 
sistent manner; the pavement 
was soft — very soft — and felt, 
you said, as though you were 
walking on clouds; until suddenly, 
without the slightest provocation, 
it came up and smote you on the 
forehead. Of course, you didn’t 
fal] down — that would have been 
ridiculous. Slanderers declared 


relation, that the first visit — the 
primary pawning — can never be 
forgotten. The timorous, irreso- 
lute glance at the three golden 
balls; the transparent hypocrisy 
of looking at the silver forks, 
watches jewelled in an indefinite 
number of holes, china vases, and 
Doyley and Mant’s Family Bible 
(‘‘to be sold, a bargain”), in the 
window; the furtive, skulking 
slide round the corner, to the 
door in the court where the 
golden balls are emblazoned again, 
with announcements of “ Office,” 
and ‘Money Lent:” the mental 
perplexity as to which of the little 
cell doors looks the most beneyo- 


that you attempted to climb up lent; and the timorous horror of 
the putter, under the impression finding the selected one occupied 
that it was a lamp-post; and, by an embarrassed shoemaker 
being dissuaded therefrom; vehe- raising money, by debentures, on 
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solelessW ellingtonsand Bluchers.|than is good for him? Will his 
All these, we have been told, arejeyes roll in his head? Will he 


‘memorable things. 


disappear beneath the table?”’ 


Another primary — the first}But we did it, and bashfully 


death. The tan before the door; 
its odour in the house; the first 
burst of grief when all was over; 
the strange instinctive way in 
which those who seemed to know 
nothing of Death went about its 
grim requirements, The one 
appalling, never-to-be-forgotten 
undertaker’s knock at nine in the 
evening. The steps on the stairs; 
the horrible agility and ghostly 


sipped our wine, and even made 
impotent attempts to close our 
left eye critically, and look at it 
against the light. We have been 
promoted twice or thrice since, 
and have even sat in high places, 
and received honour; but our host 
has never said, with the same deep 
significance — : 

“Mr. Bud, will you help your- 
self, and pass the wine?” 


quietness. Then, the gentle 
anges that succeeded to the 

first bitterness of sorrow. 

But, here have we been running TUBAL-CAIN. 

over all these primaries, and| Tar is a curious old question 
forgetting the first time we were|— puzzling to others than children 
ever treated as a man! O memora-}— “ Where did the first brewer get 
ble occasion! It was after dinner} the first yeast?”? We should hke 
somewhere (we had gone there|to know how some other useful 
with our sister; only a year older|things were first made, without 
than ourself, but universally|any pattern or precedent; — brass, 
admitted to be a woman, while|for instance. We may easily fancy 
we unjustly laboured under the|howthe wandering men of the East 
tremendous reproach of boyhood) | might light upon lumps of copper, 
and were left alone, with an aged|as some Australian shepherds 
Being — fifty, perhaps — who was|have lately struck their feet against 
our host, and another patriarch of|masses of gold; or found that a 
forty or so. We were simpering|great stone, on which they had - 
behind the decanters, extremely|often sat down to rest, was com- 
doubtful of our having any busi-| posed of the precious metal. There 
ness there, when the host uttered|is more copper in the world than 
these remarkable expressions: {any other metal — than even iron, 
é‘Mr. Bud, will you help your-|we are told; or, at any rate, it 
self, and pass the wine!” appears soto men now. It peeps 
We did it, and felt that we hadjup, and lies about, and draws 
assed the Rubicon too. Welattention by its colours, when 
elped ourself feebly, awkwardly,|mixed with other matters, in all 
consciously. We felt that they|quarters of the globe; and there - 
lLhe take more|is no reason why the roving tribes 
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of old Asia should not have found| cavern ; and alarm the people yet 
it, and observed how easily it can thore by its horrid smell; and how 


be hammered, as naturally as the 
Red Indians in North America 
have done. But it is less easy to 
imagine how it came into their 
heads to melt and mix it with 
other metal, to make brass. One 
would like to know where the first 
fire was that made the first brass; 
and also what was the metal mixed 
with eae by Tubal-cain, when 
we taught artificers to make uten- 
@sof brass. It is mentioned that 
i@ worked in iron, too; but it is 
so difficult to make iron and 
coppex, unite, that no extensive 
manufacture of brass could have 
gone on in that way in any age or 
part of the world. ‘Lhe old Greeks 
used to make their brass with tin. 
Perhaps the Patriarchs did the 
same. Or they might light upon 
some ores of zinc, though they 
had not the zinc itself, which is a 
very modern affair. One might 
just fancy how the ancient men 
might make a huge fire in some 
of the limegtone caverns which 
abound in their part of Asia; 
those caverns, where all operations 
were carried on, which required 
a better shelter than a goat’s-hair 
tent; and how the metal-workers 
might be heating some copper, to 






they might find, when the fire was 
out, some pieces or streaks of 
brass among their copper. ‘They 
would naturally examine these, 
and find out that this mixture 
was harder than mere copper, and 
would bear a better edge. Such 
a discovery made, they would 
easily get on in the preparanee 
and use of it, till they had master- 
workmen, like Tubal-cain. In 
old Egypt, the artificers were the 
lowest order in society but that 
of the shepherds, poulterers, and 
fishermen; but that they were 
skilful in brass-working, among 
other arts, we know by Moses 
having so much brass about the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness, 
which, no doubt, the Egyptians 
who went with him helped to 
make, after having taught their 
art to the Hebrew bondsmen. 
The fastenings of the curtains 
were of brass; and so were the 
sockets of the pillars, — as we 
read in the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
eighth chapters of Exodus; and 
the great laver or reservoir was 
also of brass. Considering all this, 
and the use the Greeks made of 
brass, and after them the Romans, 
who actually got the tin for the 


work it more easily; and how a mixture from our own island; it 
bit of calamine, or other ore of does appear strange that no brass 
zinc, might be accidentally thrown should have been madein England 
on among the copper; and how till two hundred years agoa In 
a wonderful and beautiful light — Germany, it had been made for 
one of the most beautiful lights in centuries; and we must suppose 
the world — might bubble up, and that. we got from thence what we 
blaze, and suddenly reveal every wanted; for there was none made 
crevice and projection of the here till..j649, when a German 
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came over, and settled at ate: 
in Surrey, and there began to show 
us how to melt copper and zinc 
(or spelter, as the merchants call 
it) together, to produce that 
beautiful, yellow, glittering metal, 
with which we make our 
chandeliers and door-plates, and 
bed-castons, and statues, and 
cast our bells, and mount our 
telescopes. Ah! none but those 
who have seen it wrought can 
tell how beautiful it is, before it 
is spoiled with the varnish we 
are obliged to put on, to prevent 
its tarnishing! If its virgin tint 
could be preserved, it would be 
the most beautiful, perhaps, of all 
metals. 

From the time of that German, 
who settled at Esher, to our own, 
our. artificers have been prevented 
from making our brass work so 
good, or so cheap, as it might 
naturally have been. The good 
man and his successors got from 
abroad most of the copper they 
wanted; this led to our searching 
out what we had at home. It was 
found that we had plenty; so 
much, that we could send a great 
deal abroad. Heavy duties were 
laid on foreign copper, and we 
were thus compelled to use our 
own. It is very good; but it is 
made very much better by being 
mixed with other kinds from 
abroad. By free trade, we now 
have this advantage. We get 
copper from Australia and from 
South America; and zinc, or 
spelter, from Siberia; and mix in 
our own copper, and make an 


‘Weticle so good as to command a 
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great foreign sale. The cost of 

roducing it is, as far as the metal 
is concerned, equalised with that 
of foreign countries; and thus we 
have at once a better and a 
cheaper article, and an extending 
trade abroad. 

There are few of our manu- 
factures prettier to the eye of a 
visitor than brass-founding. The 
name does not promise much; 
and the greater, therefore, is the 
pleasure. There is so much va- 
riety in it, that little notion of %- 
can be given in the space of half- 
a-dozen pages; but what we can 
tell in that space we will. As we 
like having the best of every- 
thing, when it can be fairly had, 
we were thankful to be permitted 
to go over the establishment of 
the present Mayor of Birming- 
ham, with the honour of having 
the Mayor himself for our guide— 
the hardest-worked man in Bir- 
mingham just now, probably, but 
as patient in explaining and in- 
forming as if he had nothing else 
to do. , 

The mixing of the metals tells 
itself, for the most part. The 
mould for the ingots stands at our 
feet, in a shed where the copper 
is melted in the furnace, in pots 
of Stourbridge clay. As there is 
no night-work here, no keeping 
up the heat continuously, as 18 
done in glass-houses, these pots 
do not last as their larger and 
more important brethren do. 
They are creatures of a day; to- 
morrow but a heap of sherds, to 
help to make a new generation. 
The spelter does not need to be 
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melted in pots: it melts, like sugar 
in tea, by being merely stirred in 
thehot liquid. This is because a 
lower degree of heat will melt 
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chandeliers, &c., and the plates 
for stamping and pressing, are 
prepared elsewhere, by those who - 
make metal-tubing, and have an 


zinc than is required by copper. establishment of rolling-mills. 
Here comes the flaming hot jar of] We see here plenty of sheets of 


copper, carried by a man well 
armed with the necessary tongs; 
another man stands ready with 
the piece of spelter. He puts it in, 
stirs it round to mix it thoroughly, 
and is not, as we are surprised to 
see, suffocated on the spot by the 
fumes. There is the beautiful 
flame! and we have more of it, 
flickering and sparkling as the 
mixture flows, red hot, into the 
moulds, whence it will come out 
as ingots. ‘lhose light grey flakes 
in the air are the sublimated zinc. 
After a whirl or two towards the 
rafters, out they go at window 
and door! Weask, what are the 
proportions of the two metals? 
and we find that the mixture is 
varied ,-according to its destina- 
tion. The particular ingots at our 
feet are two parts of copper to 
one of zinc, because the brass is 
intended for common articles. If 
for finer purposes, there would be 
more copper. If particular hard- 
ness or toughness is required, or 
if the metal must be sonorous, or 
of a specified colour, tin, lead, 
iron, or other metals, must be 
mixed with the copper. For 
hinges, drawer-handles, brass- 
nails, and, we suppose, warming- 
pans, and kitchen- candlesticks, 
this mixture of two to one is the 
right thing. We must remember 
that the brass we see made here is 
only for castings. The tubing for 


brass, and abundance of tubing; 
and there are stamping, and 
punching, and drilling machines, 
and very pretty work turned out 
by them; but these things have 
been described before, and we 
now, therefore, apply ourselves 
to the study of the castings. 

For ornamental works, the pro- 
cess begins in a very’ different 
place from a raftered shed, among 
furnaces and clay pots. It may be 
in a country churchyard, under 
an ivied porch; or in the church 
itself; or under a tree in a park, 
where deer are browsing within 
sight; or on a mossy and fern-clad 
wall; or lying on the grass, or 
even in bed; or in the British 
Museum; or in a quiet study, 
where the light is taken great care 
of. The design is the first step; 
and the designer may have de- 
rived ideas from altar railings, or 
from great men’s tombs, or from 
beasts, birds, and flowers; or 
from antique sculpture; or from 
his own memory and imagination. 
Young artists seek money, and 
give a chance to their ambition, 
by offering designs to eminent 
brass-founders; designs for chan- 
deliers, and other articles of br- 
namental furniture; and for rail- 
ings, gates, &c.. Specific pieces 
of work, such as monumental 
railings, statuettes, and brasé- 
plates for particular purposes, are 
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done from designs forwarded with 
the order. 

Next to the design comes the 
model. An account has been 
given elsewhere of modelling in 
wax, in preparation for stamping, 
pressing, and chasing. Therefore 
we will not tell what pretty things 
of that kind may be seen here, but 
mention only the wooden model 
made from the drawing, for in- 
stance, of atomb. The wood is 
pear. It is carved after the de- 
sign, and in the same separate 
pieces, fitting into each other, 
that will be required by the cast- 
ing process. Here we have in 
wood the knobs, sockets, fiuting, 
angles, that are to be reproduced 
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Hinges, screws, knobs, bolts, but- 
tons, nails, hooks, in vast variety, 
lie before her in trays, and she 
puts them by in their proper 
places. The walls are studded 
with them; drawers are filled with 
them; shelves are piled with 
them; pigeon-holes. are stuffed 
with them. In short, one hundred 
thousand of them have to be 
stowed away in such a manner, as 
that they may be immediately 
found when wanted. = 

With these models is laid by a 
great wealth of steel dies. These 
are a large investment, and a very 
uncertain property. An ordinary- 
looking die may prove to be worth 
its weight in gold; while a pair 


in brass. From this wooden model which has cost fifty guineas may 
a cast is taken in lead, which must not be required to give out as 
be, of course, its reverse, asthe many copies. And while there 
cast is to produce a brass copy of may be a dead loss on such an ar- 
the wooden model. The leaden ticle, a batch of the commonest 
cast is chased a little; then it is brass-headed nails, requiring the 
cast in brass, and well finished by labour of thirteen pairs of hands, 
chasing. Here is the pattern com- may sell at Calcutta with a profit 


plete, ready to take its place with 
—~ how many others, does the 
reader think? In this establish- 
ment there are ten tons of pat- 
terns. They are numbered, and 
the number reaches one hundred 
thousand. Those whose business 
itis, are so familiar with this mul- 
titude of details, that they can al- 
most instantly lay their hand on 
the one wanted, or direct their 


of eighteen-pence to each person. 

Next comes the casting. For 
the material required, we must 
look to the cemetery. It is a beau- 
tiful cemetery, with dark ivy 
spreading over the face of red 
sandstone rock, in which below 
are vaults hewn out, dry, dim, and 
solemn, with niches in which 
ranges of coffins are deposited, 
while the outer face presents 


eyes to the pigeon-hole in the Egyptian forms and symbols.* Be- 
warehouse where it is deposited. low, where there was once this 
At a counter in that warehouse rock, there are green nooks and 
a woman whose life is platforms, where shrubs and 

. in sorting the patterns as flowers enclose flat gravestones, 

ome in from the casting. ' ag monuments of many forms 
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and devices. On either side there pattern. Wherever there are re- 
is undulating ground, with plea- cesses in the pattern, they are 
sant walks, well kept,and adorned filled in with sand. If the article 
with more shrubs and flowers, is to be hollow, it is “cored” by 
which again enclose green spaces, the pattern being filled with sand. 
set apart by families for their There are, in fact, four methods 
dead. Amidst all the clearance of casting. Common articles, like 
required for the interment of|drawer-handles, bolts, knobs, and 
such a population as is brought hinges, are cast solid. In sucha 
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here for its rest, there are no un- 
sightly débris,no heaps of rubbish. 
As the red rock retires, there is no 
difficulty in deposing of the frag- 
ments scooped out or hewn down. 
They go to help the convenience 
and luxury of the living: to help 
to make the chandeliers under 
which the young and gay will 
dance, and the fire-grates at which 
the aged, wilk warm their old 
blood, and the household articles 
which will spread the conveniences 
of home through cifies and moun- 
tain retreats in another hemi- 


case, we see the face of the mould 
stuck all over with patterns, as 
close as they will properly lie, 
which are to leave their hollow 
impression to be filled up by the 
molten metal. This is “common 
casting.” The next is called 
‘“‘common-face casting ;” and that 
is when flat ornamented pieces 
are required, as for door-plates. 
The third is “cored” casting, as 
for gas-fittings, or other articles 
required to be hollow. In these a 
mould is taken from the inside of 
the pattern, as well as the out- 


sphere. The cost of this cemetery side, and carefully inserted in the 
is largely defrayed by the sale of great mould, so as to leave a hol- 


its red sand to the metal-founders 
of the town. Itis a very fine sand, 
remarkably free from impurities. 
When wetted and flattened, it 
looks as smooth as can well be; 
but for facings, and when a very 
fine surface is required, it is 
mixed with coal-dust and flour, 
and its bed is smoked with a 
torch. . 

The mould consists of two 
boxes, which, when filled, are 
bolted together, the sand on their 
faces meeting, except in the hol- 
low made by the pattern, and the 
.channel through which the metal 
is to flowy, The moist sand is firmly 


rammed down in each, round the: 


low of the right thickness, to be 
filled up with the metal. The 
fourth is the “false-cored”’ cast- 
ing. This is used for irregular 
figures which must be cast in one 
piece. If, for instance, a wreath 
of leaves is to be cast, the ins and 
outs are carefully taken off the 
pattern in masses of pressed sand, 
which are cautiously transferred 
to the mould, and pinned down in 
their right places. “False coring” 
is practised also in the casting of 
figures of men and animals, as it 
is on 4 larger scale in the case of 
bronze statues. Ofcourse, much 
metal is saved by this, and the 
inconvenience of excessive weight 
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is avoided. It may be added, that arunning stream of molten brass. 
duty is charged by weight, on The figure of the hook is im- 
such articles as these, in foreign pressed in the sand, and the 
countries; and the utmost re- screw is laid so as to join it: then, 
duction of their weight is there- when the metal enters, the ar- 
fore desirable. The cores of sand ticle makes itself, to the great 
are built up, like bricks, before saving of time, and convenience 
the casting, and are removed of the manufacturer. 
afterwards by pushing out the When the articles are cool, 
sand through holes left for the there is easy work for the boys; 
purpose. breaking off the cast articles from 
When the pattern has made its the metal in the channels, and 
complete impression, and is re- then poking out the sand from the 
moved, a channel is scooped in “cored” articles. They poke 
the sand, from the impression to away, as if they liked the business. 
the marginal hole in the mould; The sand requires more removing 
and the one box, containing one than this, however. There is a 
side of the impression, is screwed churn in the yard, in which the 
down upon the other, containing articles are whirled round, till all 
the other half. Wheneight moulds the sand is shaken out of them. 
are thus prepared, — one con- Here we have articles, and parts 
taining, perhaps, a single figure, of articles, rough, dull, and so 
and another as many asahundred, dark that one*would hardly know 
— there is enough for “a heat.” them to be brass. The ornamental 
Men bring the molten metal from brasses have their edges smoothed 
the furnace in ladles, and pour it by the file; and the commoner: 
into the holes in the faaald. till articles are delivered over alto- 
there is a brimming over of the gether to the file and the turning- 
red stream at the mouth of each lathe, to be smoothed and made 
channel. Before we turn our neatand clean. The higher order 
backs on the casting process, we of productions are to be more re- 
must observe how the brass hook spectfully treated; they are to be 
of a screw is fastened on; for this pickled and dipped. This is one 
is an article in such extensive use of the prettiest processes of all. 
that any saving of time and labour Heads of animals, wreaths of 
in the production of it is of im- flowers, statuettes, figured plates 
portance. Formerly, the joining of various sorts and sizes, may 
was done by hand, — each screw be beautiful in form and device; 
being heated and hammered, and but all are dark, with oxidation, 
attended to individually, as nails as well as oil and dirt. They ar 
once were. Now, the only thing put into a bath of acids and water 
necessary is to lay the screw, pre-- Ihe acids are nitric and sul 
pared with a “nick,” to dovetail, phuric, which, mixed, are aqua 
as it were, the brass to itself, in fortis. In this diluted aquaforti 
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they lie, till the outer surface, the tubing is concealed in gas- 
with all impurities, is eaten off. furniture, and with which the 
Then they are dipped in a succes- swinging of chandeliers is pro- 
sion of tubs, till, coming at.last vided for, by the rolling of the 
out of pure aquafortis, they are ball to which the chain is fastened 
of the prettiest colour that can be within another ball, so as to allow 
seen. It is a sad pity that they perfect freedom without permit- 
cannot so remain; for, to change ting the least escape! And again, 
their hue is really to half-spoil the endless variety of lamps, and 
them. But it cannot be helped. especially of solar lamps, which 
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They would tarnish immediately, 
if not secured against it by a pro- 
cess which we shall see presently. 

We must not tell all we wit- 
nessed of the turning, and solder- 
ing, and polishing, because we 
have described the same things 
before: and though one sees the 
processes with fresh pleasure, 
when applied to new kinds of ar- 
ticles, that pleasure cannot be 
communicated in print. For in- 
stance, it was like something new 
to us to see holes drijled in a gas- 
burner, and understand how the 
flame of the jet is made twenty 

er cent. better by these holes 
ae drilled in the burner; but, 
to the reader, the process is just 
the same as the drilling of the four 
holes in a brace-button. Again, 
if we were to describe the mag- 


are in great demand from foreign 
countries, where oil of various 
qualities abounds! On_ these 
things we must not enlarge, but 
rather observe the finishing of the 
articles. 

The technical term “finishing” 
means putting together the parts 
to make the article complete; but 
as the word slips from our pen, it 
means putting the last finish of 
beauty. The technical “finishing” 
is done by the soldering with 
which we are familiar. As for 
our meaning of the word, it leads 
us to the counters of the bur- 
nishers. ‘The burnishers here are 
not women, as at some establish- 
ments near. This work, of bur- 
nishing brass, is too hard for 
women. The strongest men look 
as if it was enough forthem. They 


num candlesticks which stood rub away with their hard steel 
about like pillars, it would merely burnishers, or with bloodstones; 
put people in mind of the Electro- they rub away at a veining of a 
plating establishment; as the cut- leaf here, at the swelling of an 
ting the links of brass chains acorn or a grape there, at the 
would of the gold chain manu- niceties of a pattern, of which a 
factory. But, oh! the beauty of) part is to be left “dead.” Sach 
those candlesticks, and of the common things as hinges and 
, ornamented parts of the gas-fit- door-handles are polished by a 
“tings, and of the most massive brush and rottenstone. While 
of the chains! And the ingenuity seeing these things, we have been 
too! — the cleverness with which passing from room to room, from 
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counter to counter; moving plaints of the paper-duty; and i 
among scores of machines, till 1s proved, to our conviction, thau 
the siaes appears a labyrinth of the wrapping-up of some of the 
unknown extent. The gas-fitting commoner articles in this manu- 
stock, and the preparation of it, facture costs more than the fi- 
seems like a great establishment nished article itself. This is very 
in itself. But we are coming to ridiculous and very sad; haaet 
the end of the business. We upon the maker at home, and the 
are to see the final process of purchaser abroad. Another thing 
lacquering. - ridiculous enough, but tending to 
this is the process which we lessen sadness when discovered, 
alluded to as being such a pity, is a mistake made by the statis- 
ue as it does the beauty of tical calculators, who have beem 
the hue of the metal. But this alarming us all about the deadly 
lacquering is essential to its pre- amount of spirit-drinking in Bng- 
servation. If it could be dis- land. Gentlemen sitting atdesks, 
pensed with, it certainly would, to calculate from Excise and Cus- 
for out of this process come the toms returns, without being fa- 
greatest annoyance and expense miliar with the processes of our 
of the manufacturer. The coating manufactures, may easily fall into 
consists of seed-lac and spirit of such mistakes; but it is a great 
wine. Now, the duty on spirit comfort to have them cleared up. 
of wine is so high that the cost of Such an enormous error, for in- 
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the lacquer amounts, in an estab- 
lishment employing three hundred 
people, to no less than two-thirds 
of the rent. In many large estab- 
lishments, the cost of this raw 
material, essential to the manu- 
facture, is not less than from ten 
shillings to twenty shillings per 
day; while foreigners obtain for 
four shillings and sixpence ar- 
ticles which we have to pay eigh- 
teen shillings or nineteen shillings 
for. In order to compete with the 
French and Germans under such 
a disadvantage as this, the manu- 
facturer has to lower his own pro- 
fits, and his people’s wages; so 
that the operation of this perni- 


stance, as the negligent suppo- 
sition that all the spirit of wine 
used in lacquering here, and 
everywhere else, is the sort of 
spirit that may go down some- 
body’s throat! If three hundred 
or four hundred pounds a-year is 
charged against this establish- 
ment, and as much to a dozen or 
two of other brassfounders in the 
town, as spirituous liquors, what 
a libel it is upon the place! and 
how comforting it is to discover 
that, instead of our people spend- 
ing seventy millions per year in 
intoxicating drinks, some gen- 
tlemen in London have something 
to learn about the application of — 


cious duty is truly disastrous on a distilled spirits in the arts of life! 


arge working-class. Here, again, 
Fé meet, as everywhere, com- 


We, as a nation, tax ourselves 


| dismally enongh for strong drinks ; 
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but we are not yet such @ nation 
of sots as to drink all the spirits 
of wine on which duty is aid. 
After talking this over, we al- 
most fear to enter therooms where 
the lacquering is going on, lest 
we should be drunk with the 
fumes, and so have to take our 
place among the sots who lie under 
this spirituous censure. But, 
though the air is sufficiently load- 
ed, it is not in an intoxicating 
way. There sit companies of 
women, looking sober enough. 
One wonders that they can be 
healthy, sitting in such a heat, 
and in such a smell. They earn 
good wages. The demand for 
female handiwork, in Birmingham, 
has so increased, that women’s 
wages have risen lately about 
twenty per cent. Here, some are 
earning eleven shillings per week, 
under the disadvantage, we must 
remember, of the duty on lacquer. 
The lacquer is laid on with a brush, 
while the article is hot; so that 
the spirit evaporates§ leaving a 
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and everybody who enters it is 
subject to a fever about lamp- 
stands. We must not go into any 
raving about them, as our subject 
is brass; but we may just mention 
one solid fact, that the dark-red 
lamp-stands, so splendidly pro- 
duced in Bohemia are to be 
eschewed, as they absorb the 
light. 

Now, thought we — as we came 
away, with some of the beautiful 
designs we had seen, lodged in 
certain of the best chambers of 
our brain —~ what are we about, 
that we do not offer our reverence 
to the spirit of Artin Birmingham, 
as we do in old Italy, or.any other 

lace, that is only far enough off 
in space or time? Why do we 
dare to talk of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and other divine craftsmen, with 
reverence, while giving no heed 
to the extraordinary progress of 
popular Art in our own towns, and 
our own day? It must be from 
ignorance, for it 1s impossible to 
despise some things that are done 


coating of the gum. Sometimes among us now; but ‘that igno- 
the lacquer is coloured. We saw rance makes our talk about an- 
some -green; an imitation of | cient Art, and foreign Art, look 
bronze, not very successful, but very like affectation. We should 
in some demand, or it would not Jike to know how many British 
be there. We need not say that travellers — who rush into enthu- 
the commonest lacquer gives siasms about fountains in Ger- 
simply a deeper yellow to the many and Italy — will trouble 
brass. themselves to go and look at the 

Next, and lastly (as the farthest fountain just opened inthe Market 
way about is the nearest way House, at Birmingham? Andg if 
home), we step into Bohemia. they go, what will they say? How 
We have only to say we are there, will they bring in the word 
and there is evidence, all about “Brummagem?” Will they ven- 
us, of the fact. Rows and layers ture to apply it to the four bronze 
of exquisite glass fill the chamber, boys who represent Birmingham? 
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There they are: the one shoulder- 
ing his musket; and another blow- 
ing his bubble of glass — boy- 
fashion; and the third —thought- 
ful one — with his sextant in his 
hand, and a cog-wheel by hisside; 
and the fourth, proud and careful 
of his charge of an elegant vase! 
Will no charm be found here, 
because these symbols are of na- 
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A TALE OF MID-AIR. — 


In a cottage in the valley of 
Sallanches, near the foot ‘of Mont 
Blanc, lived old Bernard and his 
three sons. One morning he lay 
in bed sick, and, burning with 
fever, watched anxiously for the 
return of his son, Jehan, who had 
gone to fetch a physician. At 


tive conception? Will the bronzes length a horse’s tread was heard, 
below be slighted, while sure of/and soon afterwards the doctor 


admiration if fancied to be an- 
cient? the four groups and gar- 
lands — the fish, the poultry, the 
vegetables, and the flowers and 
fruit? These things will not, at 
least, be.despised by those who 
see most of them. The Birming- 
ham people seem to enjoy their 
vocation, more than any townful 
of people we ever remember to 
have seen. Their taste, and their 
scientific faculties, find a con- 
stant gratification in the pursuit 
of their ordinary business. It is 
on behalf of persons who know 
little of the place, that one forms 
the wish that we could all relish 
beauty, wherever it is to be 
found, and honour Art, whatever 
may be the name of its dwelling- 
eke Tubal-cain has always 
een an interesting person, from 
his having begun his hard work 
so extremely early in human life. 
It is absurd to despise his later 
and prettier doings, because the 
roar of his furnace and the whiz 
of his tools are among not only 
the imagery of books, but the 
common sounds of every day. 


entered. He examined the patient 
closely, felt his pulse, looked at 
his tongue, and then said, patting 
the old man’s cheek, “It will be 
nothing, my friend — nothing!” 
but he made a sign to the three 
lads, who, open-mouthed and 
anxious, stood grouped around 
the bed. All four withdrew to a 
distant corner, the doctor shook 
his head, thrust out his lower lip, 
ard said, “Tis a serious attack — 
very serious — of fever. He is 
now in the height of the fit, and 
as soon as jt abates, he must have 
sulphate of quinine.” 

“What is that, doctor?” 

“Quinine, my friend, is a ver 
expensive medicine, but- whic 

ou may procure at Sallanches. 
etween the two fits your father 
must take at least three francs 
worth. I will write the prescrip- 
tion. You can read, Guillaume?”’ 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“And you will see that he 
takes it?’ 

“ Certainly.” 

When the physician was gone, 
Guillaume, pices. and Jehan 
looked at each other in silent per- 
plexity. Their whole stock of 
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-tnoney consisted of a franc and ‘We shall not be long absent, 
a half, and yet the medicine must father,” he said, “and it is need- 
be procured immediately. ful for us to go together.” 

“Listen,” said Pierre, “‘Iknow ‘What are you going to do?” 
a method of getting from the ‘We will tell you as soon as we 
mountain before night three or come back.” 

four five- franc pieces.” Guillaume took down from the 

“From the mountain?” wall an old sabre, which had be- 
“YT have discovered an eagle’s longed to Bernard when he served 
nest in a cleft of a frightful pre- asa soldier; Jehan sought a thick 
cipice. There is a gentleman at cord which the mountaineers use 

Sallanches, who would gladly pur- when cutting down trees; and 
chase the eaglets; and nothing Pierre went towards an old wooden 
made me hesitate but the terrible cross,reared near the cottage, and 
risk of taking them; but that’s|knelt before it for some minutes 
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nothing when our father’s life is 
concerned, We may have them 
now in two hours.” 

“JT will rob the nest,” said 
Guillaume. 

“No, no, let me,” said Jehan, 
“Tam the youngest and lightest.” 

“T have the best right to ven- 
ture,” said Pierre, ‘‘as it was I 
who discovered it.” 

“Come,” said. Pierre, “let us 
decide by drawing lots. Write 
three numbers, Guillaume, put 
them into my hat, and whoever 
draws number one will try. the 
venture.” 

Guillaume blackened the end 
of a wooden splinter in the fire; 
tore an old card into three pieces; 
wrote on them one, two, three, 
and threw them into the hat. 

How the three hearts beat! Old 
Bernard lay shivering in the cold 
fit, and each of his sons longed 
to risk his own life, to save that 
of his father. " 

The lot fell on Pierre, who had 
discovered the nest; he embraced 
the sick man. 


in fervent prayer. 

They set out together, and soon 
reached the brink of the preci- 
pice. The danger consisted not 
only in the possibility of falling 
several hundred feet, but still, 
more in the probable aggression 
of the birds of prey, inhabiting 
the wild abyss. : 

Pierre, who was to brave these 
perils, was a fine athletic young 
man of twenty-two. Having mea- 
sured with his eye the distance he 
would have to descend, his bro- 
thers: fastened the cord sround 
his waist, and began to let him 
down. Holding the sabre in his 
hand, he safely reached the nook 
that contained the nest. In it were 
four eaglets of a light yellowish- 
brown colour, and his heart beat 
with joy at the sight of them. He 
grasped the nest firmly in his left 
hand, and shouted joyfully to his 
brothers, “I have them! Draw 
me up!” 

Already the first upward pull 
was given to the cord, when 
Pierre felt himself attacked by 
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two enormous eagles, whose fu-' 


rious cries 


geass them to be the 
parents of t 


e nestlings. 


‘“‘Courage, brother! defend thy- 


self! don’t fear!” 
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cipice, still clasping fast the nest, . 
his hair, which an hour before 
had been as black as a raven’s 
wing, was become so completely 


white, that Guillaume and Jehan 


Pierre pressed the nest to his could scarcely recognise him. 


bosom, and with his right hand 
made the sabre play around his 
head. 7 | 

Then began a terrible combat. 
The eagles shrieked, the little 
ones cried shrilly, the mountaineer 
shouted and brandished his sword. 
He slashed the birds with its blade, 


What did that signify? the 
eaglets were of the rarest and 
most valuable species. That same 
afternoon they were carried to 
the village and sold. Old Ber- 
nard had the medicine, and every 
needful comfort beside, and the 
doctor in a few days pronounced 


which flashed like lightning, and [him convalescent. 


only rendered them still more en- 
raged. He struck the rock, and 
gent forth a shower of sparks. 

Suddenly he felt a jerk given 
to the cord that sustained him. 
Looking up he perceived that, in 
his evolutions, he had cut it with 
his sabre, and that half the strands 
were severed | 

Pierre’s eyes, dilated widely, 
remained for a moment immo- 
vable, and then closed.with terror. 
A cold shudder passed through 
his veins, and he thought of let- 
ting go both the nest and the 
sabre. 

At that moment one of the 
eagles pounced on his head, and 
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I LEAVE Carlisle early this fine 
mornixsy, in no way matrimonially 
inclined. Iset out to explore the 
recesses of Gretna Green with 
perfect confidence. This con- 
fidence is the result of two facts. 
The first, that I am a married 
man; the second, that bigamy is 
impossible, since I. have no lady 
with me. Through dark bog- 
lands, and past prim fir-planta- 
tions, the train whisks me to the 
station,.the name of which an 


tried to tear his face. The Sa-|unpoetical station-porter shouts 


voyard made a last effort, and) 


defended himself bravely. He 
thought of his old father, and 
took courage. 

Upwards, still upwards, mount- 
ed the cord: friendly voices eager- 
ly uttered words of encourage- 
ment, and triumph; but Pierre 
could not reply to them. When 
he reached t 


e brink of the pre-! 


into railway carriages, without a 
thought of the flutter into which 
it throws a young lady deeply 
veiled, who is sitting in the first- 
class compartment nearest the 
engine. I, a married man with 
a howseful of children, hear the 
word Gretna” with no: kind of 
emotion; but two fellow - pas- 
sengers are ready to bless the 
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only official who announces the of the guard to the’ interesting 
arrival of the train atthe charmed group. The train goes forward, 
spot. Yet I do feel a kind ofjand the conference breaks up. 
nervous interest in the place. I One of the men conducts the lady 
think of the scenes which have and gentleman to a little red- 
been acted here; of the fathers brick hotel close by; and the 
who have stamped furiously upon others retire discontentedly. I 
this classic ground; of the trem- inquire about this rivalry, and am 
bling girls who have hurried hence informed that it is a clerical con- 
across the Border, and to the test. And here I am made party 
famous Hall, to dream of un- to a curious local secret. This 
clouded happiness shining every little red-brick hotel is the pro- 
step of the way from that spot perty of Mr.Murray. Mr. Murray 
to their distant grave. I think of! also inhabits the famous toll-bar 
the cunning lowers who used to which is on the Scotch bank of 
engage all the post-horses of the little stream that marks the 
Carlisle, sc that their pursuers borders of the country. Thus this 
might not reach them before the sagacious toll- keeper pounces 
marriage Ceremony was over; of upon the couples at the station; 
the impudent impositions of the removes them to his “Gretna 
Carlisle postboys; of the deter- Hotel,” and then drives them 
mined lover who shot the horses down a narrow lane, and over the 
of his pursuer from the carriage bridge to the toll-bar, where he 
window; and of other memorable marries them. In this way it ap- 
matters with which Gretna is as- pears Murray has contrived to 
sociated in the minds of most of|monopolise five-sixths of the 
us. If there be atouch of poetry trade matrimonial. It should be 


in my present reflections, that 
touch is speedily effaced by the 
spirit of competition that arises 
before me. couple, evidently 
bent upon matrimony, though 
they are making painful efforts to 
appear at their ease, and to re- 
gard the place with a placid in- 
ditference, are addressed eagerly 
by one or two men of common 
appearance, Are these indivi- 
duals making offers for the con- 


observed, however, by persons 
ubout to marry, that there is a 
Gretna station, and a Gretna 
Green station; and that the latter 
is the point which deposits happ 

couples - opposite Gretna ail. 
However, as I am altogether igno- 
rant of the superior convenience 
of the “Green” station, I may 
be pardoned the mistake, whith 
makes a walk, in a dense shower 
of rain, through slippery lanes, 


- veyance of the couple’s luggage? a necessity. I advance briskly, 
The station-man looks on at the however; pass the famous toll- 
warm conference, with a sardoniq|bar, near which a bluff Scotch 
grin; and, with a quick twitch ploughboy is yoking horses to a 
of the head, draws the attention waggon, and presently approach 
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the Green. It is a pretty place 
enough, but very quiet and very 
muddy just now. The Green is 
a triangular patch of ragged turf, 
in front of the village church. 
The church is rather dirty and 
neglected in its appearance than 
old; and from the roof hangs a 
stout cord, which is attached to 
the bell, and is now lazily rocking 
to and fro in the breeze. Chil- 
dren of various sizes, and in in- 
describable costumes, stare at me 
from various cottage-doors. It 
is evident that I am taken for a 
foung man bent upon marriage. 
i turn to the lett, and through a 
gateway to the Hall. Itis evident 
that no marriage is going forward 
to-day. Desolate, and thorough- 
ly soaked with rain, appears the 
large square house, flanked on 
one side by a farm-yard. I ad- 
vance, under cover of some tall 
trees, to the front door. It is 
closed and barred. I give a per- 
fectly metropolitan double knock. 
In a few minutes a man — rather 
a surly man, I think — begins lei- 
surely to withdraw the bolts. 
Seeing me alone, he looks a little 
surprised — perhaps disappoint- 
ed. I begin to feel that’ I ought 
to apologise for coming without 
a lady. I boldly ask whether I 
can breakfast at the Hall. 
man does not oblige me with a 
direct answer; but pointing to the 
right, growls that he will send 
somebody to me, and disappears. 

I advance into a long low room. 
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sideboard displays a quantity of 
valuable plate; over the mantel- 
piece is an engraving after Tur- 
ner; but, to the left of this pro- 
duction, is one of those compo- 
sitions which, about a century 
ago, were admired in all the 
country villages of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. A woman with 
a crimson lake face is looking, 
with a blotched expression of af- 
fection, upon a child whose head | 
seems to have dropped casually 
upon shoulders made for some 
other infant, and the colours of 
whose frock run into various sur- 
rounding objects. This produc- 
tion bears the following touching 
couplet: — 

“Come, father’s hope, and mother's glory, 
Now listen to a pretty story.” - 

I am hardly convinced that I 
am in the celebrated Gretna Hall 
till I have read the directions to 
visitors, which are pasted upon 
the looking-glass. ‘Please not 
to write on the walls, windows, or 
shutters, &c.’’ Having read this 
direction I am convinced that I 
have reached a place where many 
curious countrymen have been 
beforé me. I turn to the windows, 
and at once recognise the neces- 
sity for the request. Every pane 
is covered with names, sorry 


The jests, and revelations of ages, 


een and other matters. 
. Thorborne, of Manchester, 
has, I find, left his celebrated 
name, coupled with the inference 
that he possesses, or did possess, 


tis a curious mixture of a village a diamond ring, upon one win- 
-room, with the pretensions of’ dow, in som ane with S. Goodacre 


hotel. At one end a massive 


of Liverpool. But G. Howell, also 
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of Liverpool, has recorded his 
visit to the Hall in two or three| 
different places, lest the interest- 
ing fact should be lost to pos- 
terity. 

Upon one window I find this 
instructive sentence: — “John 
on erson made a fool of himself 
jaGretna, 1831.”" It is informa- 
tion also that “Sally Norton, late 
Sally Western,’’ has been here, 
and that the fame of the place 
has attracted hither “Jane Stordy, 
of Stanway.”’ A greasy book, in 
shape like a ledger, marked 
‘Visitors’ Book,” lies upon the 
window-sil!. Many pages have 
been torn away; so that the only 
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Hall, Mr. Linton. She offers me 
a substantial breakfast, and while 
itis preparing, is not disinclined 
to answer any questions I may 
put on the subject of the matri- 
monial trade. Of course, think- 
ing with the rest of my country- 
men that Gretna Green mar- 
riages are of rare occurrence 
now-a-days, I begin by asking 
how long it is since the last mar- 
riage was celebrated at the Hall. 
The old lady very quietly turns 
to her maid who is laying the 
breakfast cloth, and says — ‘* Was 
it Tuesday or Monday last, that 
couple came?” 

he maid, holding a substantial 


records it now contains date back joint of cold meat in her hand, 


only to last October. The entries 
consisg of a series of very melan- 
choly jokes. The first remarkable 
name I notice is that of Maria 
Manning, to which name some 
obliging historian has _ subse- 
quently added the words “hanged 
since.” ‘Brick, from London,” 
is the next entry, and he is fol- 
lowed by an “Early Closing 
Quadrill Party.” It strikes me as 
a pity that before forming a 
“Quadrill” party, the party did 
not form aspelling clags. I next 
find that a wit of the North has 
recorded his visit in these words: 
pei Rae, thief-catcher, Dum- 
fries;” and that a lady has been 
carried away by the high spirits 
of the foregoing, to this extent: 
‘Mrs. Grimalkin (to be Mrs. Ga- 
briel Grub).”” — Here I am inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a 
widow, who announces herself as 
the relict of the late parson of the 
Household Words. XIIl. 


while she thinks on the subject, 
rep presently, “ Monday.’ 
am surprised, and inform Mr. 
Linton’s widow that it was my im- 
pression Gretna marriages were 
quite matters of the past. She 
assures me, in reply, that the 
have a good sprinkling - still 
throughout the year; but not so 
mdny as twenty or thirty years 
ago, when her husband first be- 
gan. She disappears for a few 
minutes. Ha! here she comes, 
with some heavy substance care- 
fully tied up in an old silk hand- 
kerchief. She deposits her load 
upon the table (having previously 
brushed the place), deliberataly 
arranges her massive spectacles, 
and now Carefully unties her trea- 
sure. ‘Two gaudily-bound books 
lie before me; I am about to open 
them eagerly, but the widow of 
Mr. Linton will not allow the 
volumes to suffer my desecrating 
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touch. She gently repulses ‘my 
hand, and carefully opens the 
thickest. The thin volume is an 
index to the thick one, which is a 
formal register of the marriages 
celebrated at the Hall. The en- 
tries, however, only reach back 
to 1826; yet the list includes many 
celebrated names. The widow 
proudly points to one or two 
German dukes, to Miss Penelope 
Smith and her princely betrothed, 
to the well-known name of Sheri- 
dan; to Lady Adela Villiers and 
her husband. Against all the 
notable couples, distinguishing 
marks are placed. Having shown 
me these signatures, the old lad 

carefully spreads out the silk 
handkerchief, upon which | find a 
rude map of England is printed, 
re-covers her treasure, and holds 
it’ securely in her arms while she 
continues to talk to me. She tells 
me that, in times gone by, it was 
by no means unusual to give the 
Gretna Green parson as much as 
one hundred pounds; and that 
fifty pounds, even lately, was hot 
at all an uncommon marriage-fee. 
The parson charges according to 
the ostensible means of the con- 
tracting parties. “Old Lang” was 
the regular village parson before 
the late Mr. Linton began. Mr. 
Linton confined his attention 


entirely to marrying runaway — 


couples. She knows nothing 
about the blacksmith, and doesn’t 
believe such a man ever married 
couples. As far as she knows, 
these kind of marriages began to 
be celebrated at Gretna about 
one hundred years ago. 
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I express a wish to see the room 
in which the marriages at the Hall 
are celebrated. The widow of 
Mr. Linton directs me down a 
long passage, past two cases of 
stuffed owls, to a long room, 
fitted up with some care; and 
from the bow-windows of which 
there is a picturesque view of the 
village. It is a quaint room. Over 
the doorway stands a huge model 
of a ship. The pictures exhibit 
an odd taste. On one sidé is a 

ainting, in which Cupid and 

enus are represented; and op- 
posite are two large pieces of 
canvas, covered with homemen 
in the vigorous pursuit of the fox; 
upon which scenes, the placid 
countenance of a Quaker is se- 
renely gazing. The bow-window 
is marked with the initials of 
various captains — the captains, 
I remark, strangely predominate 
among the visitors. Opening by 
a door from this room, is the 
bridal chamber, fitted up luxu- 
riously with yellow satin-damask 
hangings. Even here, the English 
habit of scrawling upon furniture 
is indulged. I open the looking- 
glass drawer, and even herein 
find raid inscriptions: — ‘“‘ Tho- 
mas Parker to Mother Walms- 
ley.” “Joseph Lee to Rotty 
Booth.” 
Strangely interested in the pe- 
culiarities of the Hall, [return to 
the. breakfast-table. I find that 
sentiment has not preyed upon 
my appetite. Ido perfect justice 
to the fine haddock and the ex- 
ae marmalade provided by 

e widow of Mr. Linton. I am 
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so interested in this village, that the leaves of a very greasy song- 
I think I will take a stroll, and re- book— but chiefly occupied cast- 
turn to dine at the Hall. I inti- ing furtive glances at the young 
mate this intention to the maid, lady upon the cutting- board. 
and emerge upon the green, de- These are obviously lovers, and 
termined to know something I am obviously no welcome in- 
more of Gretna and its marriage- truder. However, the landlord, 
trade. a broad, squat man, with much 
A dirty road, hedged by cot- to say about his ale, puts a cheer- 
tages, leads to the village, which ful face upon matters, and stands 
is within the same parish as ready to furnish anything I may 
Gretna, and is called Springfield. request in the shape of refresh- 
This village is larger than its ment. I order a‘ glass of whis- 
more famous neighbour; the key, and hope the landlord will 
houses are larger, there is more drink one with me. My invitation 
apparent life, and it boasts two is accepted. I think I may now 
or three inns. It appears to me fairly open the question of Gretna 
highly probable that at one of/— or rather Springfield — mar- 
these inns I shall hear much riages. I ask, by way of jest, 
quaint gossip about Gretna mar- whether mine host has ever mar- 
riages. I enter the most inviting. ried stray couples. The girl be- 
The kitchen at once forcibly re- hind me titters, and the father 
minds me of one of Wilkie’s vil- fairly laughs at my simplicity. 
lage sketches. Even the details “Married any? Ay, a many of 
of the scene suggest the pencil of|them, in this very room; and fine 
the great Scotchman. The solid folk, too!” 
black chairs placed under the Twirling a willow stick in his 
overhanging chimney; the huge hand, and_ kicking his heels 
black pot suspended by a power- against the legs of a table upon 
ful crane over the fire; the mud which he is sitting, mine host 
floor; the old clock in a rude gossips, as nearly as I can follow 
case; the milk-pails in a row upon him, in this wise: — 


a shelf; the limited crockery of 


the establishment proudly ar- 
ranged in a cup-board, the door 
of which is intentionally open. 
The figures, too, are Wilkie’s. 
Before the window is a cutting- 
board, upon which sits — her 
pretty feet dangling in the air — 
the village dressmaker. As I ad- 
vance towards the fire, I notice 
the figure of a young Scot (with 
his broad bonnet) turning over 


‘“Ayd there have been a many 
marriages in this room. Lord 
Erskine was married where I am 
sitting — in woman’s clothes; his 
lady held her children under ‘her 
cloak the while. The people who 
come to be married now are 
mostly pore people — a great 
many of them being from Edin- 
burgh. They can as easily be 
married anywhere in Scotland; 
somehow, they come here: the 
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place is known for it, I suppose. 
But here comes Lang; he will be 
able to tell you more than 


can. 

A spare old man, dressed, not 
as a simple villager, but with a 
pretension to gentility and to a 
clerical simplicity, hobbles into 
the room, rubbing his left leg 
vigorously. He is suffering an 
acute attack of rheumatism; yet 
this doef not prevent him from 
taking his seat at a little round 
table, and accepting the tumbler 
of whiskey which I offer him. He 
refuses, I notice, to spoil the spirit 
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about one hundred and twenty 
years ago. He was either a re- 


~ gular blacksmith or a nailer — I 


can’t say which. His old house is 
pulled down, now; it used to stand 
on the ground where the school 
now stands, or close there.” . I 
show particular interest in’ the 
parson’s narrative, which amuses 
the girl upon the cytting-board 
and her sly lever with his greasy 
song-book. I ask Lang whether 
he can trace the parsons — that 
is to say, the regular parsons — 
from Colthard down to himself. 

Still vehemently rubbing his leg, 


by the admixture of water; but Parson Lang continues: “To be 


continues, even when seated, to 
rub vigorously the calf of his leg. 
He apprehends at once that his 
experience as a parson is to be 
pumped from him; he gives him- 
self up cheerfully to the opera- 
tion. He seems to know that he 
is. an object of curiosity to all visi- 
tors, and is, therefore, not parti- 
cularly flattered by the interest I 
appear to takein him. Of course 
T ask him, as an opening question, 
whether there is any truth in the 
blacksmith legend. To my as- 


sureI can. After Colthard — let 
me see — came Pasley and Elliot, 
who both flourished together: 
Pasley was my father’s uncle. 
Then came my father, old Parson 
Lang, as they called him. He 
lived at the Hall, and married 
people in the busy days of Gretna 
Green. After him, I came:” which 
advent appears to the parson to 
constitute the climax of the curious 
history. ‘But,’ he goes on sta- 
tistically, “‘weddings continued to 
increase up tothe year 1833, when, 


tonishment, I find that the black- I should say, they amounted to 
smith is utterly unknown jn these three hundred or thereabouts. 
parts. There stands the landlord After that they fell off. They now 
expressing unfeigned surprise. average about one hundred a- 
He who had lived all] his life here, year.’ 
has never heard of the black- I now make an unfortunate al- 
smith | lusion when I inquire whether 
“Ay, to be sure!’’ continues Parson Lang is in the habit of offi- 
Parson Lang — vigorously rub- ciating at the Hall. 
x his leg the while — ‘Old “No,” the parson replies, rub- 
thard, as far asIcan tell, was bing his leg with great vehemence, 
first regular Gretna Green and indulging in a sarcastic smile; 
n. He flourished somewhere, “no, no; I have nothing to do 
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with the Hall; there they seem to 
think a shoemaker, who lives op- 

osite, can marry as well as any- 
body else.” 


I see at once that this is a sore 


point with the parson. I change 


the topic by asking whether the 


villagers of Springfield and Gretna 
are married at the Hall, or by 
Parson Lang. This question 
highly amuses the lovers, who in- 
terchange significant glances. “Oh 
dear, no!” Pane Lang replies; 
*T have been married twice, but 
was always asked in church; so 
are all hereabouts. I hardly know 
how Gretna first came to be ce- 
lebrated for marriages; but I have 


heard some story like — once a: 


queen was returning to England 
from Scotland with anarmy. Well, 
the soldiers were followed by a 
number of women who were in 
love with them, to the border 
hereabouts; and then, when they 
were to part with them, they all 
set a-greeting, which means cry- 
ing; and this, folks say, gave the 
village the name of Greta or 
Gretna Green. However, the 
queen was so touched by the dis- 
tress of the women, that she made 
the officers act on the spot as par- 
sons, and marry the women at once 
to the soldiers; and then they all 
went to the south together.”’ The 
parson now begins to Sebi hise 
a little about the facih 

in Scotland to persons about to 
marry; and intersperses his 
theories with many illustrative 
anecdotes. But whenever I touch 
upon the subject of fees, he is dis- 
creetly silent. He seems to admit 


ties offered 
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that they vary considerably; I 
suspect from a silver coin and a 
glass of whiskey, to a bank-note 
of considerable value. He re- 
members that, only two years ago, 
a waiter at the chief Carliste hotel, 
got married, at short intervals, to 
three of his fellow-servants; that, 
to this day, the fellow has beer 
allowed to go unpunished, and 
that he has returned to his first 
love. Having gleaned these facts 
from Parson Lang, I begin to think 


about my dinner at the Hall. The 


parson condescends to shake 
hands with me, the eyes of the 
lovers sparkle as they see me rise 
to depart, and the landlord, as I 
pass into the road, bids me a 
hearty farewell. 

The widow of Mr. Linton has 
ite me a very mas dinner. 

hile I am enjoying it, she brings 
me a copy of the forms filled up 
by the persons Who are married at 
her establishment. While I pro- 
ceed with my salmon, the reader 


may amuse himself with the docu- 


ment. Here is a literal copy of 
it: — 


KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND. 
COUNTY OF DUMFRIES, 
PARISH OF GRETNA. 


THESE are to Certify to all.to whom 
these Pesents may come, 
That 
of ,in the county of 
and ,from the parish of 
inthecountyof ,beingnowhere present, 
and having declared themselves single 
persons, were this day Married, agreeable 


» from the parish 


to the Laws of Scotland, as witness our 
hands. 
Gretna Hall this 


Witnesses 


day of 


$42 

I find that excellent cigars are 
obtainable at the Hall. I attribute 
this to the fact that captains ge- 
nerally smoke. Provided with 
many suggestive facts, Itake leave 
of the late parson’s establishment, 
not dissatisfied with the method 
with which his disconsolate widow 
carries on her business. Gretna 
Hall — the ancestral seat of the 
Maxwells — is still licensed to sell 
marriage contracts; and I can as- 
sure persons about to marry, will 
provide an excellent dinner for 
those prosaic visitors who do not 
pretend to live upon love alto- 
gether. 

I hear the railway bell. — 


THE GREAT BRITISH GUM 
SECRET. 


In the course of inquiries, by 
which we were enabled to draw u 
the article on Queen’s Heads Gar 
XII., p. 178), we were shown, inthe 
“adhesive” department of Messrs. 
Perkins and Company’s establish- 
ment, several large barrels filled 
with a fine powder, ofa dark straw 
colour. This powder is, we were 
told, the basis of the adhesive 
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we pass the village of Chapelizod, 
and hamlet of Palmerstown. The 
water ba of the Liffey has at- 
tracted manufacturers at different 
times, who, with less or greater 
success, but, unfortunately, with 
a general ill-success, have es- 
tablished works there. Paper-ma- 
king, starch-making, cotton-spin- 
ning and weaving, bleaching and 
printing of calicoes, have been 
attempted. But all have been in 
turn abandoned, though occa- 
sionally renewed by some new 
firm or private adventurer. — Into 
the supposed causes of failure it is 
not here necessary to inquire. 
The manufacture of starch has 
survived several disasters. 

The article British gum, which 
is now so extensively used by ca- 
lico-printers, by makers-up of 
stationery, by the Government in 
postage-stamp making, and in 
various industrial arts, was first 
made at Chapelizod. Its origin 
and history are somewhat curious. 

The use of potatoes in the. 
starch factories excited the vehe- 
ment opposition of the people, 
whose chief article of food was 
thus consumed and enhanced in 
price. These factories were se- 


paste with which the backs of veral times assailed by angry 


postage labels are coated. 

“Tt is composed of —?” we 
asked, helping thetip of the tongue 
with a taste of it. 

_ “That,” said our dicerone, “was 
a secret,” 

We havesince learnt themighty 
secret. 

In journeying from Dublin west- 

rd, by the banks of the Liffey, 


multitudes, and on more-than one 
occasion set on fire by means never 
discovered. The fires were not 
believed to have been always ac- 
cidental. ; 

On the fifth of September, 1821, 
George the Fourth, on his return 
to England from visiting Ireland, 
embarked at Dunleary harbour, 
near Dublin. On that occasion 
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the ancient Irishname of Dunleary | s,g0 
was blotted out, and in honour of inquire about the fire, find his 
the royal visit that of Kingston shopmates, and see if it was to be 
was substituted. In.the evening a working day, or once again a 
the citizens of Dublin sat late in drinking day. He tried to dress; 
taverns and at supper parties. but — a — hoo! — his clothes 
Loyalty and punch abounded. In were gummed together. His coat 
the midst of their revelry a cry of had no entrance for his arms until 
‘fire’? was heard. They ran to the sleeves were picked open, bit 
the streets, and some, following by bi; what money he had left 
the glare and the cries, found the was glued into his pockets; his 
fire at a starch manufactory near waistcoat was tightly buttoned up 
Chapelizod. The stores not being with — what? Had he been 
of a nature to burn rapidly, were bathing with his clothes on, in a 


in great part saved from the fire, 
but they were so freely deluged 
with water, that the starch was 
washed away in streams ankle- 
deep over the roadways and lanes 
into the Liffey. 

Next morning, one of the jour- 
neymen block- printers — whose 
employment was at the Palmers- 
town print-works, but who 
lodged: at Chapelizod — woke 
with a parched throat and head- 


sea of gum-arabic — that costly 
article used in the print-works? 
This man was not the only one 
whose clothes were saturated with 
gum. He and four of his shop- 
mates held a consultation, and 
visited the wreck of the starch 
factory. In the roadway, the 
starch, which, in a hot, calcined 
state, had been watered by the 
fire-engines the night before, was 
now found by them lying in soft, 


ache. He asked himself where he 
had been. He had been seeing of it home; they tested it in their 
the King away; drinking, with trade; they bought starch at a 
thousands more, Dunleary out of, chandler’s shop, put it in a frying- 
and Kingston into, the map of pan, burned it to a lighter or 
Ireland. Presently, his confused darker brown, added water, and 
memory brought him a vision of a at last discovered themselves 
fire: he had a thirsty sense of) masters of an article, which, if not 
having been carrying buckets of gum itself, seemed as suitable for 
water; of hearing the hissing of their trade as gum-arabic, and at 
water on hot iron floors; of the a fraction of the cost. es 
clanking of engines, and shouts of It was thejr own. secret; and, 
people working the pumps; and could they Have conducted their 
of himself tumbling about with the future proceedings as discreetly 
rest of the mob, and rolling over as they made their experiments, 
one another in streams of lique- they might have realised fortunes, 
fied wreck, running fromthe burn- and had the merit of practically 
ing starch stores. introducing an article of great 


gummy lumps. They took some 
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utility —one which has assisted in 
the fortune-making of some of the 
wealthiest firms in Lancashire (so 
long as they held it as a secret), 


and which now the Government 


of the British empire manufacture 
for themselves. 

Its subsequent history is not less 
curious than that just related. 
Unfortunately for the opevative 
block-printers, who discovered it, 
their share in its history is soon 
told. 

It is said that six of them sub- 
scribed money to send one of their 
number to Manchester, with sam- 
ples of the new gum for sale; the 
reply which he received from dry- 
salters and the managers of print- 
works, was either that they would 
have nothing to do with his sam- 
ples, or an admonition to go home 
for the present, and return when 
he was sober. His fellow-workmen, 
hearing of his non-success and 
fearing the escape of the secret, 
sent another of their number to 
his aid with more money. The two 
had no better success than the one. 
The remaining four, after a time, 
left their work at Dublin, and 
joined the two in Manchester. 
They now tried to sell their se- 
cret. Before this was effected, 
one died; two were imprisoned 
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The secret was not at first 
worked with success. It passed 
from its original Lancashire pos- 
seasor to a gentleman who suc- 
ceeded in making the article ob 4 
sufficiently good quality; and at 
so low @ price that it found a 
ready introduction in the print- 
works. But he could nat produce 
it in large quantity without em- 
ploying assistants, whom he feared 
to trust with a knowledge of a 
manufacture so simple and so 
profitable. In employing men tin 
assist in some parts of th: 
and shutting them out 
others, their curiosity, or jealousy, 
could not be restrained. On one 
or two occasions they caused the 
officers of Excise to break in 
upon him when he was burning 
his starch, under the allegation 
that he was engaged in illicit 
ee His manufactory was 

roken into in the night by bur- 
glars, who only wanted to rob him 
of his secret. Once the place was 
maliciously burned down. Other 
difficulties, far‘too numerous for 
resent detail, were encountered. 
still, he produeed the British 
gum in sufficient quantities for it 
to yield him a liberalincome. At 
last, in a week of siekness , he was 

ressed by the head of a well- 


for a share in somedrunken riots; known firm of calico-printers for 
and all were in extreme poverty. asupply. He got out of bed; went 
What the price paid for the secret to his laboratory; had the fire 
was, is not likely td be revealed kindled; put on his vessel of 
now. Part of it was spent in a plate-iron; calcined his starch, 
passage to New Orleans, where it added the water, observed the 
is supposed the discoverers of|temperature; and all the while 
British gum did not long survive held conversation with his keen- 
their arrival. eyed customer, whom he had un- 
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suspectingly allowed to be pre-j{lion’s share of power which the 


sent. It is enough to say that this 
acute calico-printer never re- 

uired any more British gum of 
the convalescent’s making. Gra- 
dually the secret spread, although 
the sich ig purchaser of it still 
retained a share of the manu- 
facture... 

When penny postage came in- 
to operation, it was at first 
doubtful whether adhesive labels 
could be made sufficiently good 
and law-priced, which would not 
have been the case with gum- 
arabic. British gum solved the 
difficulty; and the manufacturer 
made a contract with Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, and Heath, to 
supply it for the labels. In the 
second year of his contract, a 
rumour (alluded to in our article 
on Queen’s Heads) was spread, 
that the adhesive matter on the 
postage stamps was a deleterious. 
substance, made of the refuse of 
fish, and other disgusting mate- 
rials. ‘The great British gum se- 
cret was then spread far and 
wide. The public was extensively 
informed that the postage-label 
poison was made simply of — po- 
tatoes. Vine eat 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE FRENCH 
NOBILITY. 


A RECENT decree of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic has 
restored their titles to the nobility , 
of France; but, judging from the 


Restorer has taken for himself, it 
does not seem likely that the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by that once 
highly favoured class are likely to 
be superadded, by way of making 
the titles of any real value. So 
much the better; for it must be 
confessed that those privileges 
were, according to all reasonable 
notions of liberty, tyrannically 
excessive both in number and de- 
gree. Happening to fall in with 
an unpublished document (copied 
about five years since from the 

Archives du Royaume’’) aaa 
upon the subject of “privilegec 
nobility,” we thought we might as 
well add this mite of information 
to the general stock. 

It was not simply in the affains 
of this world that privilege was 
claimed by and conceded to those 
of royal or noble lineage: their 
“oreat greatness” — as Jonathan 
Wild would have called it — 
could only be satisfied by spiri- 
tual as well as by temporal advan- 
tages. An amusing instance of 
the liberal view which the higher 
classes in France were in the habit 
of taking of the excesses of their 
royal masters, is given in the fol- 
lowing anecdote related in the 
Mémoires de Dangeau. 

On the 27th of September, 1693, 
Prince Philip, one of the “ hopes” 
of France, suddenly departed this 
life, after having diversified his 
career by every vice that could 
deform it. A knot of courtiers 
were moralising on the event in 
one of the ante-chambers of Ver- 
sailles, and expressing their 
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doubts of His Royal Highness’s 
fitness for the celestial spheres, 
when they were interrupted by 
Madame la Maréchale de la Mail- 
leraye, who, with an air of pro- 
found conviction, observed, with 
no wilful intention to utter blas- 
phemy — “I assure you God 
thinks twice before he condemns 
persons of the Prince’s quality.” 


These royal personages were 
also prepared for Heaven after a 
fashion of their own. In taking 
the Sacrament the Princes and the 
Princesses of the blood did not 
communicate with the common 
wafer such as the people swal- 
lowed, but had a kind manufac- 
tured for themselves; and the 
Memoirs above cited tell us that 
the Dauphine was once “put to 
much inconvenience” by having 
to wait, the priest who officiated 
having forgotten to prepare an 
exclusive wafer (‘‘hostie choisie’’) 
for her use. 


It seemed, indeed, as if these 
“exclusives” fancied they con- 
descended in allowing themselves 
to be redeemed at all; and the 
Chanoine-Comtes of the Chapter 
of Saint John of Lyons were so 
impressed with their own dignity, 
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heads covered at the religious 
processions. , 

The Abbé de Pompadour, who, 
although a glergyman, was of the 
secular order, was of opinion that 
it would be as serviceable to his 
soul, as probably it was, if he said 
his prayers by deputy; he ac- 
cordingly gave his valet extra 
wages to read his breviary for him 
in the ante-chamber, while he, 
most likely, was playing at cards 
in the salon. This pious Abbé 
died in 1710. 

We could multiply anecdotes 
like the above, but our document 
awaits us. It is intituled, ‘“‘Petition 
of the Dukes and Duchesses” 
(M. Mers. les Ducs et M. Mmes. 
les Duchesses) “to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent,” and commenees in the 
following (humble) strain: — 

“‘ MonsFIGNEUR, — So little re- 
spect is paid to us in public (‘dans 
le monde’), that it 1s necessary we 
should have an express law 
enacted to replace us in our rights 
and privileges, with regard to the 
people, the inferior nobility, and 
the clergy. Who can be ignorant 
that the clergy are only allowed to 
be anything in the State, but be- 
cause a certain number of Peers 


that they actually refused to kneel have not disdained the titles of 
during the celebration of mass Bishop and Archbishop? It is 
and elevation of the host; and necessary that a bishop, at the 
what was more extraordinary, least, should be the person to ad- 
were confirmed in this “privilege” minister the sacrament to us. We 
(which Louis the Fourteenth ab- alone have the right to carry 
rogated) by an ecclesiastical de- cushidns (to kneel upon ‘car- 
cree. The Canonesses of Verdun reauz’) to church. Itis our pe 

joyed the same immunity lege to receive the sacred bread. 

* uflexion, and wore their befi any one else, no matter 
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who! If we go to a conventual;du peuple, quia peine tls doivent 
church, we must be waited for at|/e connoitre.’) ‘No workman or 
least half-an-hour, whenever we mechanic should be allowed to 
should happen to be detained. In compel them by process of law 
the streets, all the other classes of| (les contraindre juridiquement) to 
nobility must give the right-hand pay their debts. This sort of per- 
side (‘le haut du pavé’) to a peer, sons ought only to give them a 
whether that peer be in a carriage polite intimation of the fact of 
or on horseback; and as to theltheir indebtedness (les avertir 
coaches of people of the com- honnétement), and the peers will 


monalty (‘gens de la roture’), they 
must be obliged to draw up as we 

pass, however inconvenient it may 
happen to be. 

“A peer and peeress occupy, as 
amatter of course, the back seat 
of the carriage; indeed, it is ne- 
cessary that the law should re- 
strain them from giving up their 
places, if moved to it by politeness 


satisfy them, if they think proper 
to do so (s’ils le jugent a propos). 
“Finally, Monseigneur, on the 
same principle that a nobleman 
has not the right to draw his 
sword upona duke; so the servants 
_of noblemen cannot force those of 
dukes to make use of their fists in 
self-defence; and the latter should 
rather allow themselves to be 


or natural modesty. At table thoroughly milled (se latsserent 
their healths ‘ought to be drunk plutét rouer de coups) than com- 
before those of the master and promise the honour which they 
mistress of the house. At the enjoy, of being in the service of 
theatre, they are to occupy the their masters.” : 
best boxes, and if these are filled One would think that this “do- 
on their arrival, those who are cument” was the production ofa 
sitting there must immediately farceur who wished to raise a 
withdraw; any other arrange- laugh against the pretensions of 
ment, Monseigneur, would neither the “Ducs et Pairs;” but no such 
be just nor endurable. A peerhas thing; it is a veritable State 
no occasion for fighting a duel paper, taken from box K, of the 
with a private nobleman, even if| Archives of France, in Paris, and 


it should happen that he has been 
well beaten by him (‘quand méme 
al en aurait recu des coups de 
baton’). 

“No one can pretend to hold 
any place until it has been refused 
by the peers, the peers being so 
completely above the people, that 

they really are not called upon to 
"=" “their existence (‘les 
sont tellement au-dessus 


so extracted, as we have already 
said, in the last year of the reign 
of Louis Philippe. 
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Trot away, ye good and 
steady-footed steeds. On, An- 
drew, on, till the sea once more. 
stops us. We are out aguin to 
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seek our fortune. With such a table are worth picking. Depend 
bright sun, and such a soft breeze, upon it, the remains of the dinner 
it is impossible to despond, The would give us an excellent lun- 
Eastern princes, who went outin cheon'next day, if we could but 
search of the singing tree and the hit upon the correct date. I am 
golden waters, did not come home far from despising creature- 
without bringing back some plea- comforts; and shall in future 
sant results of travel with them; adapt new words to the beautiful 


nor shall we 

It is impossible to proceed far 
without observing: to the right 
and to the left, frequent ‘“bals” 
displaying their respectable pro- 
portions. They are a little myste- 
rious, like people of known good 
property, who keep the exact 
amount of it to themselves. They 
look “keenly,” that is to say, 
kindly — [an expression, which 1s 
matched by the Germanism of a 
friendly-looking house] — espe- 
cially those that have “pretty 
courses of ore,’ as far down 
as “the forty-fourth level” — 
“courses of ore,’ ninety feet 
“big.” The beautiful bals! ey 
pay dividends, and give crac 
dinners; and the man who doubts 
the healing virtue of a good din- 
ner, is sunk into the lowest abyss 
of scepticism. Better bring one’s 
saving’s to a good bal, than send 
them to friendly Pennsylvanian 
repudiators. Singular enough, 
that ba/s should give dinners; but 
the ‘“pusser,”’ or if you prefer it, 
the purser, would be wretched 


glee: — 


‘Mine be a bal beside a hill, 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe mine ear, 
And milky streams adown the rill 

With many a fall shall linger near.” 

“With many a fall shall linger 
near!’? — The prosperous idea 
makes one quite scat 

But a deep narrow valley re- 
ceives us; an avenue of hills, with 
the Atlantic to close the per- 
dein We descend; we cross 
the little brook at the bottom; we 
mount again, in persevering pur- 
suit of our wandering black birds. 
Not all the concentrated cunning 
of the corvide can save them when 
man has once set a determined 
foot upon their trail. We now 
are going to try the environs of 
the Logan Rock: and this is 
the village; a droll, crinkum- 
crankum, helter-skelter group of 
houses, over which might float a 
flag with the inscription, “THE 
Wortp’s Enp.” No one would 
deny its propriety. io 

‘And new ne the inn; atidy, 
comfortable looking snuggery, 


without them. Is it not clear that with clean white window-curtains, 
any one who can seriously and and a prepossessing appearance 
soberly find fault with the ap- of well-aired beds, where a bo- 
pearance of a bal, must be a tanist, an artist, or a pen-and- 
soured and spiteful misanthrope, ink gentleman, me put up for 
who does it through sheer envy? a week, and profitably p ii 

Why, the very crumbs from their studies in the neighbours 
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have only to observe further, that 
if the sign of this inn isan accurate 
representation of the Logan Rock, 
my curiosity is satisied, and I do 
not care to see any more of it. 
Neither Stanfield, nor Turner, 
nor Copley Fielding, nor Martin, 
left thes oil-painting in discharge 
for an unpaid score. 

I must here remark, at the risk 


of letting loose a whole host of 


enterprising dilettanti, that Corn- 
wall is exactly the subject for an 
artistic mind to grapple with. The 
special reason may be told in few 
words: at the same time that it 
contains great variety of detail, 
including objects suggestive of 
the deepest thought; while it is 
original, fresh, devoid of con- 
ventional picturesqueness, and is 
naturaliy, not artificially, roman- 
tic, it is neither so vast nor so 
wide spread as to be beyond the 
admirer’s grasp. It is all per- 
fectly comprehensible, perfectly 
reducible, both on canvas and in 
print. 

There are in the world Immen- 
sities which defy art. ‘Though 
they may not satisfy the imagina- 
tion, they baffle the copyist, and 
perhaps, also, disgust by their 
monotony. 
the Pyrola of Savoy, scenery on 
a still grander scale is perfectly 
imaginable by the amateur, whose 
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more than the mere excitement of 
wonder, is charmed to find a per- 
fect whole, sufficient to delight, 
but insufficient to overpower him. 
Just such a spot is Cornwall. The 
artist there, escaped from the 
vast features of Continental 
landscapes, has exactly the feeling 
of a man who has long been 
burdened by the cares of a large 
house and establishment far 
beyond his means; and who finds 
himself at last, by a prudent coup 
d'état, the tenant of a pleasant 
cottage, with every comfort, and 
with no superfluities attached 
to it. 

The “ World’s End” is behind 
us, and the fag-end of all things 
begins to promise well. We walk 
along the uppermost convexity o 
a rounded promontory, not ut- 
terly destitute of a little sheep’s 
‘meat.’ At last we descend 
amidst some granite rocks that 
have been carelessly tossed about 
on the slope of the declivity. Two 
guides, a senior and a junior, have 
not offered their services, but 
have joined company. Is not the 
wilderness free to all? Before us 
is a most exquisite pile of granite 
rocks, heaped together in pyra- 


Even in the heart of midal form: harmonious in co- 


louring and perfect in arrange- 
ment; with fetes of green grass, 
grey and yellow lichen, dark tufts 


sketch-book and whose journal of fern protruding from obscure 
have long been cast aside, as crannies; with the purple sea and 
useless incumbrances. It is after its white foam; and us, little 
having been thus vanquished by things of men, groping about and 
the unbearable weight of Nature’s displaying our littleness by con- 
magnificence, that the traveller, trast with the vast blocks of stone 
who is in search’ of something — altogether, it is one of the most 
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complete pictures I have ever 
seen. There is nothing out 
of place; nothing incongruous to 
spoil it. | 

What is that absurd noise? 
Looking back to the declivity .al- 
ready passed, we see a foolish 
dog giving chase and tongue toa 
rabbit he has started. Capital 
fun for the rabbit! In and out, 
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granite — nothing but granite all 
around — and on the top of the 
wall, quite at the edge, lies, 
amongst others, a rudely long- 
squared lump, with one of its 
ends, not the sides, towards us. 
That is Tue Logan Rock, or the 
Rocking Stone. 

Man’s very feebleness increases 
his own self-admiration, when he 


between the massive lumps, his finds what feats he can never- 
white tail flashes and dodges, till;theless accomplish; which ought 
he thinks he has given the colly a: thence to rise to admiration of the 
sufficient breathing; then he is|Power who made him what he is. 


seen no more. 


That such a creature should be 


To the left, a narrow sheep- able to measure the distance from 


path winds round the outside of 
the pyramid, overhanging the 
sea. You will surely not go that 
way. —- Why not? Where the 
sheep walks, there walkI. Why 
should there be more real danger 
forthe man than for the quadru- 
ped? It is not reason which is the 
guide in such performances — it 
is nerve and instinct; a con- 
sciousness of ability to do it. I 
would not mind taking a high- 


hence to the sun, and weigh the 
planets respectively ; that a being, 
sent into the world as naked and 
as helpless as a worm, should 
buffet with seas and storms, and 
find his way direct from England 
to the Antipodes; that a block of 
stone, of enormous weight, should 
yield to the cunningly-applied 
pressure of an animal who looks 
almost like a fly , ready to be 
crushed beneath its movement! — 


spirited child to see the Logan A man js assuredly delighted with 
Rock, being careful all the while himself to find that he can stir the 
never to slacken a firm grasp of Logan Rock. 

the hand; but to the Land’s End We are silent in admiration. 


— not for the world! However, 
instead of this path, which is 
optional, we will thread the la- 
byrinthine masses of: the pile, 
more venerable and more ancient 


Not a sail is in view, nota shred 
of civilisation is to be perceived, 
and the primeval character of the 
scene overpowers the thoughts. 
We are gazing on a portion of 


than the famous pyramids of Great Britain left just in the state 


Egypt. 

We emerge. Before us is a 
hollow gully, easily passable. 
Directly opposite, facing you, is 
a sort of natural Cyclopean wall, 


in which it was before the first 
human inhabitant set foot upon 
the shore. 

Our younger guide finds all this 
dull, and begins to get impatient, 


all built: with huge fragments of |like a greyhound wanting to be let 
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slip. He was not, however, at all 
of the greyhound build; but a 
short, stout, healthy lad, of one 
or two-and-twenty, with a true 
good-humoured Cornish face, 
which, by the way, is quite dis- 
tinct from our mixed Anglo- 
Normo - Romano - Saxon __ phy- 
siognomy. My companion cor- 
rectly interpreted the restlessness, 
and supposed that though a cor- 
eee person like ahi might 

e in no hurry to scale the ram- 
parts of the Logan Rock, I might 
still wish to see it moved. 

At a word, doan rushed our 
young Cornishman into the inter- 
vening hollow; up again at the 
other side to the foot of one end 
of the Cyclopean wall; up again, 
hop, skip, and jump, leaping in 
mid air from ledge to ledge with 
fearless agility. A slight pause at 
the foot of the Logan; then, clap- 
ping his shoulder to its lowest 
edge, and planting his feet firmly 
on an opposite block, he began to 
heave, and heave. A_ slight 
tremor in the mass was first ob- 
servable; then, as he began to 
grow red in the face with the ex- 
ertion, a very visible rolling of the 
Logan to and fro was apparent, 
which looked as if it would in- 
crease till it overbalanced itself — 
possibly on his side. 

“Knough!” we shouted; “that 
will do for the present.” Then, 
rising from his almost horizontal 
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before it had hardly ceased its 
quivering. 

“Bravo !—Admirable !—Hurra! 
hurra! — Very good, indeed, 
young tin-man!” 

Our adventurer (as critics would 
say) looks around him a moment 
or two, as careless as a crow 
roosting on a tree-top, @nd then 
dashes down the rugged steep as 
fast as the laws of gravity aid him 
in so doing. He reaches the bot- 
tom of the hollow safely, andina 
minute more stands panting atour 
side. 

My companion had been pain- 
fully overcome by terror at the 
performance; but was reassured, 
bg information from our Nestorian 
friend, that the performer, during 
a considerable part of the year, 
practised the profession of asailor, 
and was no stranger to the top- 
mast, and those other parts of a 
ship’s rigging wherein it is 80 
pleasant to take the air. 

Nestor is asked if he could do 
that. Nestor shakes his head, to 
intimate that jis dancing days are 
over; but, if we wish it, the other 
one will do it again, instead. 
Again, then, let us see the might 
mass roll on its side. The mill 
was as good as ever, and the feat 
was executed. But there are 
some things which it is not pos- 
sible for a man to perform per- 
fectly more than once or twice in 
the day. It was like asking 


position, he stepped back half a Carlotta Grisi, at the conclusion 
pace, and with aspri _ by the of a brilliant and long-continued 
aid of hands and feet, mounted coruscation of her many-twinkling 
the Logan itself, and stood perch- feet, immediately to repeat the 
ed and upright on the very top, same air, with variations. Our 
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young friend did his best; but the 


ound and the spring of his former 
flight were wanting. It revealed 
one thing, however, which much 
diminished our fears fér his safety : 
that what we deemed a rash im- 
provisation, was, in fact, a 
practised, well-arranged succes- 
sion of gnovements; every step, 
and stride and leap being the 
same, at the same spot as before. 
Other people do contrive to get to 
the summit of the Logan Kock; 
but most of them do it very 
clumsily. Nothing but a course 
of gymnastic lessons from a re- 
sident professor would enable an 
amateur to acquit himself cre- 


ditably. 

woe is an enormous thing for 
one man to stir. Thirty-six tons, 
you say, it weighs? Why, Mur- 
ray’s Hand-Book calculates it at 
eighty-six.” 

“Murray is right, Sir, though 
I don’t know the gentleman; I 
said airty-six. And yet that 
foolish Lieutenant. managed to 
upset it.” | 


And then Nestor gave us # 


arn: — How a gentleman in the 
British navy, having heard the 

opular belief that the Logan 
Rock, though moveable, was not 
displaceable, determined to cap- 
size it. How he came with his 
crew, unobserved as he thought, 
and departed with the proud con- 
sciousness of having destroyed 
one of the most remarkable natu- 
ral curiosities in Great Britain. 
How the whole country was in an 
uproar, and would have pelted 


#ho onane of brigands with Tacan 
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Rocks, if possible. How the 
Admiralty quietly ordered their 
smart Lieutenant to replace the 
Logan Rock as it was before, on 
oe of losing his commission. 

ow the guides looked on and 
grinned, while the sulky, shame- 
faced sailors were straining away 
at their machinery. How at last 
they got it back again, though 
even now, they say, it doespot | 
rock quite so beautifully as be- 
fore. The Lieutenant had had 
enough of it before he had done. 
It was an excellent lesson to those 
gentry who take mischief for wit; 
who believe lamp-breaking to be 
a highly intellectual amusement; 
and who would glory in having 
executed a brilliant sally, by de- 
capitating the Dying Gladiator, 
breaking the legs of Apollo Bel- 
videre, or knocking off the Venus 
de Medici’s nose, 

The printed accounts of this 
honourable exploit read as if our 
naval iconoclast had thrown the 
Logan Rock down, from the 
summit of what I have called the 
Cyclopean wall, into the hollow 
beneath it. Such was not the 
case; had it been so, he would 
have had considerably more dif- 
ficulty in settling his accounts with 
the Admiralty. He merely turned 
it over on one side: but that was 
enough to destroy its character. 
There it lay, a poor, prostrate, 
defunct Rocking Stone: the bread 
was snatched out of the Guides’ 
moutl id the inn, in spite of 
its then historical sign, might shut 
up shop. 

Nestor ia intellipant and obli. 
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ging, thoughutterly free from toa- we saw at the Land’sEnd, offCape 
dyism — a disreputable habit Cornwall? Not long since, aman 
which I never once witnessed and his wife, shipwrecked there, 
among the working people of managed to crawl up to one of its 
Cornwall. Nestor thinks Ishould ledges, beyond the reach of the 
like a well-rooted specimen of breakers. They were seen by the 


Asplenium marinum — pronoun- 
cing the name accurately — to 
take home; and procures one 
from a chink in the granite. While 
accepting the fern, I thank him 
for this attention, and whisper 
in his ear that there is one 
thing I do long for and earnest- 
ly desire, and that is, to see, and 
to procure, a pair of live Cornish 
daws—those charming birds with 
the red legs and bill. Nestor 
ruminates; — would if he could, 
but there are no daws here at pre- 
sent. I must search elsewhere; 
and I am once more thrown on 
the flat of my back almost despond- 
ing. We retire, gratified con- 
fessedly; but with at least one 
craving of the heart unsatisfied. 
Look! what a state my gloves 
are in, from holding on so tight 
your tiresome rocks! Ablind man 
would say he was handling a 
mountain of nutmeg-graters. 
Your gloves, indeed! Whata 
thing to think about insuchaspot! 
Think, rather, of the hundreds 
and hundreds of miserable 
wretches who have looked up from 
those waters to these very rocks, 
in desperate hope of climbing 


people on the mainland, but no 
boat could reach them. The storm 
continued to rage, and no assis- 
tance could be afforded, — pity 
sesh There they sat on that 
rocky islet, night and day — cold, 
wet, unsheltered, and starving. 
The weather subsided a little, and: 
a few bold men determined. to 
rescue them, if possible. A boat 
was launched: they rowed to the 
rock as near as they dared without 
being dashed to pieces; a rope 
was thrown to them, to tie round 
them and be dragged to the boat 
through the sea, The woman 
hesitated; but it was the only 
chance, and she was jaieeeet | 
One last embrace, .c@e cyympbit 
kiss, and she made the peittre. 
She was got into the boat alive, 
and that was all. The rope was 
thrown to the man, andhe, too, 
was thus dragged into the boat. 
But the suffering and the shock 
were too much for his partner; she 
died almost immediately. He was 
safely landed, and kindly treated ; 
but wegt mad. | 

We will bid good-bye to the 
Logan Rock with a less doleful 
recollection. Some dozer years 









them; who have grasped some ago a French vessel was wrecked 

jutting point with their naked near this famous stone. The crew 

flesh, leone and bleeding, till were all saved — which vindi- 

strength failed and the wave drew cates the character of the present 

them backto burytheminthedeep. Cornish from the old charge of 
You remember the little islet cruelty as wreckers; but property 
Household Words. XIII, 93 
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was ngt then so carefully looked 
after by the Coast-Guard as now; 
and a great deal of Champagne 
came ashore, and was dispersed in 
the neighbourhood. The people 
seemed to regard it as a superior 
sort of ginger-pop, and to be 
ignorant of its intoxicating pro- 
perties; so that, without the least 
suspicion on their part, they were 
kept in a constant state of excite- 
ment for some weeks. So long as 
it lasted, a bottle of Champagne 
could easily be had by any lion- 
hunting tourist who had penetra- 
ted so far. 

And what am I to do about my 
Cornish Choughs, now? I don’t 
know; I never was more at a loss 
in my life. Day after day, and 
can’t catch sight of a tip of a wing. 
Have them I must; but whether I 
am lucky enough to track them in 
their British home, or to find them 
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ambitious, and sought to be the 
real ruler of England. The young 
King, who was. crowned at four- 
teen years of age with all theusual 
solemnities, resolved not to bear 
this, and soon pursued Mortimer 
to his ruin. 

The people themselves were 
not fond of Mortimer — first, be- 
cause he was a Royal favourite; 
secondly, because he was sup- 
posed to have helped to make a 
peace with Scotland, which now 
took place, and in virtue of which 
the young King’s sister Joan, only 
seven years old, was promised in 
marriage to David, the son and 
heir of Robert Bruce, who was 
only five years old. The nobles 
hated Mortimer because of his 
pride, riches, and power. They 
went so far as to take up arms 
against him; but were obliged to 
submit. The Earl of Kent, one 


amongst the peaks of the Tyrol. of those who did so, but who after- 
or afong the shores of the Bay of wards went over to Mortimer and 
Biscay, my friends shall be sure the Queen, was made an example 
to hear of it. of in the following cruel manner: 

, He seems to have been anything 

but a wise old earl; and he was 

persuaded by the agents of the fa- 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF vourite and the Queen,-that poor 

ENGLAND. King Edward the Second was not 

| really dead; and thus was be- 
CHAPTER XV. trayed into writing letters favour- 

Roaer Mortmer, the Queen’s ing his rightful claim to thethrone. 

lover (who escaped to France in This was made out to be high 

the last chapter), was far from treason, and he was tried, found 
prove by the examples he had guilty, and sentenced to be exe- 

ad of the fate of favourites. cuted. They took the poor old 
Having, though the Queen’s in- lord outside the town of Win- 
fluence, come into possession of chester, and there kept him wait- 
the autates of the two Despensers, ing some three or four hours until 
extremely proud and they could find somebody to cut 
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oft his head. At last, a convict 

said he would do it, if the govern- 

ment would pardon him in return ; 

and they gave him the pardon; 

and at one blow he put the 

Earl of Kent out of his last sus- 
ense. 

While the Queen was in France, 
she had found a lovely and good 
young lady, named Philippa, who 
she thought would make an ex- 
cellent wife for her son. The young 
King married this lady, soon after 
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rators might enter in the dead of 
night, and go straight to Morti- 
mer’s room. Accordingly, upon 
acertain dark night, at midnight, 
they made their way through this 
dismal place: startling the rats, 
and frightening the owls and bats: 
and came safely to the bottom of 
the main tower of the Castle, 
where the King met them, and 
took them up a profoundly-dark 
staircase in a deep silence. They 
soon heard the voice of Mortimer 


he came to the throne; and her in council with some friends; and 
first child, Edward, Prince of bursting into the room with a sud- 


Wales, afterwards became cele- 
brated, as we shall presently see, 
under the famous title of E>warp 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 

The young Kimg, ‘thinking the 
time ripe for the downfall of Morti- 
mer, took counsel with Lord Mon- 
tacute how he should proceed. A 
Parliament was going to beheld at 
Nottingham, and that lord recom- 
mended that the favourite should 
be seized by night in Nottingham 
Castle, where he was sure to be. 
Now, this, like many other things, 
was more easily said than done; 
because, to guard against trea- 
chery, the great gates of the Castle 
were locked every night, and the 
great keys were carried upstairs 
to the Queen, who laid them un- 
der her own pillow. But the 
Castle had a governor, and, the 
governor being Lord Montacute’s 
friend, confided to him how he 
knew of a secret passage under- 
ground, hidden from observation 
by the weeds and brambles with 
which itwas evergrown; and how, 


den noise, took him prisoner. The 
Queen cried out from her bed- 
chamber, “Oh, my sweet son, my 
dear son, spare my gentle Mor- 
timer!’’ They carried him off, 
however; and, before the next 
Parliament, accused him of ha- 
ving made differences between the 
young King and his mother, and 
of having brought about the death 
of the Earl of Kent, and even of 
the late King; for, as you know 
by this time, when they wanted to 
get rid of a man in those old days, 
they were not very particular of 
what they accused him. Mortimer 
was found guilty of all this, and 
was sentenced to be hanged at 
Tyburn. The King shut his mo- 
ther up in a genteel confinement, 
where she passed the rest of her 
life; and now he became King in 
earnest. 

The first effort he made was to 
conquer Scotland. The English 
lords who had lands in Scotland, 
finding that their fights were not 


respected under the late peace, 


‘through that passage, the conspi-|made war on their own account: 


23 * 
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choosing for their general, Ed- hedid better; gaining a great sea- 
ward, the son of John Baliol, who fight in the harbour ofSluys. This 
made such a vigorous fight, that success, however, was very short- 


in less than two months he won 
the whole Scottish Kingdom. He 
was joined, when thus triumphant, 
by the King and Parliament; and 
he andthe King in person besieged 
the Scottish forces in Berwick. 
The whole Scottish army coming 
to the assistance of their country- 
men, such a furious battle ensued, 
that thirty thousand men are said 
to have been killed in it. Baliol 
was then crowned King of Scot- 
land, doing homage to the King 
of England; but little came of his 
successes after all, for the Scot- 
tish men rose against him, within 
no very long time, and David 
Bruce came back within ten years 
and took his kingdom. 

France was a far richer country 
than Scotland, and the King had 
, & much greater mind to conquer 
it. So, he let Scotland alone, 


lived, for the Flemings took fright 
at the siege of Saint Omer and ran 
away, leaving their weapons and 
baggage behind them. Philip, 
the French King, coming up with 
his army, and Edward being very 
anxious to decide the war, pro-° 
posed to settle the difference by 
single combat with him, or by a 
fight of one hundred knights on 
each side. The French King said, 
he thanked him; but being very 
well as he was, he would rather 
not. So, after some skirmishing 
and talking, a short peace was 
made. 

It was soon broken by King 
Edward’s favouring the cause of 
John, Earl of Montford; a French 
nobleman, who asserted a claim 
of his own against the French 
King, and offered to do homage 
to England for the Crown of 


and pretended thathe had aclaim France, if he could obtain it 
to the French throne in right of| through England’s help. This 


_his mother. He had, in reality, 
no Claim at all; but that mattered 
little in those times. He brought 
over to his cause many little 
princes and sovereigns, and even 
courted the alliance of the people 
of Flanders — a busy, working 
community, who had very small 
respect for kings, and whose 
head man was a brewer. With 
such forces as he raised by these 
means, Edward invaded France; 
but he did little by that, except 
run into debt in carrying on the 
‘to the extent of three hundred 
dpounds, The next year 


French lord, himself, was soon 
defeated by the French King’s . 
son, and shut up in a tower in 
Paris; but his wife, a courageous 
and beautiful woman, who is said 
to have had the courage of a man, 
and the heart of a lion, assembled 
the people of Brittany, where she 
then was; and, showing them her 
infant son, made many pathetic 
entreaties to them not to desert 
her and their young Lord. They 
took fire at this appeal, and 
rallied around her in the strong 
castle of Hennebon. Here she 
was not only besieged without by 
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the French under Charles de! 


Blois, but was endangered within 
by a dreary old bishop, who was 
always representing to the people 
what horrors they must undergo 
if they were faithful — first from 
famine, and afterwards from fire 
and sword. But this noble lady, 
whose heart never failed her, en- 
couraged her soldiers by her own 
example; went from post to post 
like a great general; even 
mounted on horseback fully 
armed, and, issuing from the 
castle by a bye-path, fell upon the 
French camp, set fire to the tents, 
and threw the whole force into 
disorder. This done, she got 
safely back to Hennebon again, 
and was received with loud shouts 
of joy by the defenders of the 
castle, who had given her up for 
lost. As they were now very short 
of provisions, however, and as 
they could not dine off enthu- 
siasm, and as the old bishop was 
always saying, “I told you what 
it would come to!” they began 
to lose heart, and to talk of yield- 
ing the castle up. The brave 
Countess retiring to an upper 
room and looking with great 
grief out to sea, where she ex- 
pected relief from England, saw, 
at this very time, the English 
ships in the distance, and was 
relieved and rescned! Sir Walter 
Manny, the English commander, 
so admired her courage, that, 
‘being come into the castle with 
the English knights, and having 
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he and the knights came back to 
the castle with great joy; and the 
Countess, who had watched them 
from a high tower, thanked them 
with all her heart, and kissed 
them every one. 

This noble lady distinguished 
herself afterwards in a sea-fight 
with the French of Guernsey, 
when she was on her way to Eng- 
land to ask for more troops. Her 
great spirit roused another lady, 
the wife of another French lord 
(whom the French King very bar- 
barously murdered), to distinguish 
herself scarcely less. The time 
was fast coming, however, when 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was to 
be the great star of this French 
and English war. 

It was in the month of July in 
the year one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-six, when the King 
embarked at Southampton for 
France, with an army of about 
thirty thousand men in all, at- 
tended by the Prince of Wales 
and by several of the chief nobles. 
He landed at La Hogue in Nor- 
mandy; and, burning and de- 
stroying as he went, according to- 
custom, advanced up the left 
bank of the River Seine, and fired 
the small towns even close to 
Paris; but, being watched from 
the right bank of the river by 
the French King and all his atmy, 
it came to this at last, that Ed- 
ward found himself, on Saturday 
the twenty-sixth of August one 
thousand three hundred and 


made a feast there, he assaulted forty-six, on a rising ground be- 
the French by way of dessert, and; hind the little French village of 
beat them off triumphantly. Then: Crecy, face to face with the French 
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King’s foree. And, although the 
French King had an enormous 
army —~ in number more than 
eight times his — he there re- 
solved to beat him or be beaten. 

The young Prince, assisted by 
the Earl of Oxford and the Earl 
of Warwick, led the first division 
of the English army; two other 
great Earls led the second; and 
the King, the third. When the 
morning dawned, the King re- 
ceived the sacrament, and heard 
prayers, and then, mounted on 
horseback with a white wand in 
his hand, rode from company to 
company, and rank to rank, chéer- 
ing and encouraging both officers 
and men. Then the whole army 
breakfasted, each man sitting on 
the ground where he had stood; 
and then they remained quietly 
on the ground with their weapons 
ready. 

Up came the French king with 
all his great force. It was dark 
and angry weather; there was an 
eclipse of the sun; there was a 
thunder-storm, accompanied with 
tremendous rain; the frightened 
birds flew screaming above the 
soldiers’ heads. A certain captain 
in the French army advised the 
French King, who was by no 
means cheerful, not to begin the 
battle until the morrow. The 
King, taking this advice, gave the 
word to halt. But, those behind 
not understanding it, or desiring 
to be foremost with the rest, came 
pressing on. The roads for a 
great distance were covered with 
this immense army, and with the. 
common people from the villages, ' 
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who were flourishing their rude 
weapons, and making a great 
noise. Owing to these circum- 
stances, the French army ad- 
vanced in the greatest confusion; 
every French lord doing what he 
liked with his own men, and 
putting out the men of every 
other French lord. 

Now, their King relied strongly 
upon a great body of cross- 
bowmen from Genoa; and these 
he ordered to the front to begin 
the battle, on finding that he 
could not.stop it. They shouted 
once, they shouted twice, they 
shouted three times, to alarm the 
English archers; but, the English 
archers would have heard them 
shout three thousand times and 
would have never moved. At 
last the cross-bowmen went for- 
ward a little, and began todis- 
charge their bolts; upon which, 
the English let fly such a hail of 
arrows, that the Genoese speedily 
made off — for their cross-bows, 
besides being heavy to carry, re- 
quired to be wound up with a 
handle, and consequently took 
time to re-load; the English, on 
the other hand, could discharge 
their arrows almost as fast as the 
arrows could fly. : 

When the French King saw the 
Genoese turning, he cried out to 
his men to kill those scoundrels, 
who were doing harm instead of 
service. This increased the con- 
fusion. Meanwhile the English - 
archers, continuing to shoot as 
fast as ever, shot down great 
numbers of the French soldiers 
and knights; whom certain sly 
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Cornish-men and Welchmen, and the King, riding to meet his 
from the English army, Sreorne eer son, took lnm in his arms, 


along the ground, degpatche 
with great knives. The Prince 
and his division were at this time 


so hard-pressed, that the Earl of 


issed him, and tald him that he 
had acted nobly, and proved him- 
self worthy of the day and of the 
crown, While it was yet night, 


Warwick sent a message to the King Edward was hardly aware of 


King, who was overlooking the 


battle from a windmill, beseech- 
ing him to send more aid. “Is 
my son killed?” said the King. 


‘No, Sire, please God,” returned 


the messenger. “Is he wounded?” 
said the King? “No, Sire.” “Is 
he thrown to the ground?” said 
the king, ‘No, Sire, not so; but, 
he is very hard-pressed.” “Then,” 
said the King, “go back to those 


who sent you, and tell them that 
I shall send no aid; because I set 
my heart upon my son proving 


himself this day a brave knight, 
and because I am resolved, please 


God, that the honour of a great 


the great victory he had gained; 
but, next day, it was discovered 
that eleven princes, twelve hun- 
dred knights, and thirty thousand 
common men, lay dead upon the 
French side. Among these was 
the King of Bohemia, an old 
blind man; who, having been told 
that his son was wounded in the 
battle, and that no force could 
stand against the Black Prince, 
called to him two knights, put 
himself on horseback between 
them, fastened the three bridles 
together, and dashed in among 
the English, where he was pre- 
sently slain. He bore as his crest 
three white ostrich feathers, with 


victory shall be his!”” These bold 
words, being reported to the the motto Ich dien, signifying in 
Prince and his division, so raised English “I serve.” This crest 
their spirits, that they fought and motto were taken by the 
better than ever. The King of Prince of Wales in remembrance 
France charged gallantly with his of that famous day, and have been 
men many times; but it was ofno borne bythe Prince of Wales ever 
use. Night closing in, his horse since. 

was killed under him by anEng- _ Fivedays after this great battle, 
lish arrow, and the knights and the King laid siege to Calais. This 
nobles who had clustered thick siege — ever afterwards memo- 
about him early in the day, were rable — lasted nearly ayear. In 
now panipletely scattered. At order to starve the inhabitants 
last, some of his few remaining out, King Edward built so many 
foltowers led him off the field by wooden houses for the lodgings 
force, since he would not retire of his troops, that it ig said their 
of himself, and they journeyed quarters-looked like a second 
away to Amiens. The victorous Calais dae sprung up around 
English, lighting their watch- the first. Early in the siege, the 
fires, made merry on the field, governor of the town drove out 
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what he called the useless mouths, 
to. the number’ of seventeen hun- 
dred persons, men and women, 
young and old. King Edward 
allowed them to pass through his 
lines, and even fed them, and 
dismissed them with money; but, 
later in the siege, he was not so 
merciful — five hundred more, 
who were afterwards driven out, 
dying of starvation and misery. 

he garrison were so _ hards 
aves at last, that they sent a 
etter to King Philip, telling him 
that they had eaten all the horses, 
all the dogs, and all the rats and 
mice that could be found in the 
pines: and, that if he did not re- 
ieve them, they must either sur- 
render to the English, or eat one 
another. Philip made one effort 
to give them relief; but they were 
so hemmed in by the English 
power, that he could not succeed, 
and was fain to leave the place. 
Upon this they hoisted the English 
flag and surrendered to King Ed- 
ward. “Tell your general,” said 
he to the humble messengers who 
came out of the town, “that I re- 
quire to have sent here, six of the 
most distinguished citizens, bare- 
legeed, and in their shirts, with 
ropes about their necks; and let 
those six men bring with them 
the keys of the castle and the 
town.” 

When the Governor of Calais 
related this to the people in the 
Market-place, there was great 
weeping and distress; inthe midst 
of which, one worthy citizen, 

p tae stace de Saint Pierre, 
Mind said, that if the six 
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men required were not sacrificed, : 
the whole population would be; 

therefore, Re offered himself as 

the first. Encouraged by this 

bright example, five other worthy 

citizens rose up one after another, 

and offered themselves to save 

the rest. The Governor, who was 

too badly wounded to be able to 

walk, mounted a poor old horse 

that had not been eaten, and con- 

ducted these good men to the 

gate, while all the people cried 
and mourned. 


Edward received them wrath- 
fully, and ordered the heads of 
the whole six to be struck off.. 
Sir Walter Manny pleaded for’ 
them, but in vain. owever, the 
good Queen fell upon her knees, 
and besought the King to give 
them up to her. The King re- 
plied, “I wish you had been 
somewhere else; but I cannot re- 
fuse you.” So she had them pro- 
perly f'dressed, made a feast for 
them, and sent them back with a 
handseme present, to the great 
rejoicing of the whole camp. i 
hope the people of Calais loved 
the daughter to whom she gave 
birth soon afterwards, fOr her 
gentle mother’s sake. : 


Now, came that terrible dis+ 
ease, the Plague, into Hurope, 
hurrying from the heart of China ; 
and killed the wretched people—y 
especially the poor —~ ‘ih stlf 
enormous numbers, that one-half 
of the inhabitants of England are 
related to have died of it. It kill- 
ed the cattle, in great numbers, 
too; and so few working men re- 
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mained alive, that there were not all — prepared to give battle to 


enough left to till the ground. 


the French King, who had sixty 


After eight years of differing thousand horse alone. ‘While he 
and quarrelling, the Prince of was so engaged, there came ri- 


Wales again invaded France with 
an army of sixty thousand men. 
He went through the south of the 
country, burning and plundering 
wheresoever he went; while his 
father, who had still the Scottish 
war upon his hands, did the like 
in Scotland, but was harassed and 
worried in his retreat from that 
country by the Scottish men, who 
repaid his cruelties with interest. 
he French King, Philip, was 
now dead, and was succeeded by 
his son John. The Black Prince, 
called by that name from the co- 
lour of the armour he wore to set 
off his fair complexion, continu- 
ing to burn and destroyin France, 
roused John into determined op- 
osition; and so cruel had the 
Black Prince been in his campaign, 
and so severely had the French 
peasants suffered, that he could 
not find one who, for love, or 
money, orthe fear of death, would 
tell him what the French King 
was doing, or where he was. Thus 
it happened that he came upon 
the French King’s forces, all of a 
sudden, near the town of Poic- 
tiers, and found that the whole 
neighbouring country was oc- 
cupied by a vast French army. 
“God help us!” said the Black 
Prince, “we must make the best 
of it.”’ 
So, onaSunday morning, the 
eighteenth of September, the 
Prince — whose army was now 


reduced to ten thousand men in Prince, 


ding from the French camp, aCar- 
dinal, who had persuaded John 
to let him offer terms, and try to 
save the shedding of Christian 
blood. ‘Save my honour,” said 
the Prince to this good priest, 
‘and save the honour of my army, 
and I will make an monconable 
terms.” He offered to give up 
all the towns, castles,. and pri- 
soners he had taken, and toswear 
to make no war in France for 
seven years; but, as Philip would 
hear of nothing but his surrender, 
with a hundred of his chief 
knights, the treaty was broken 
off, and the Prince said, quietly 
— “God defend the right; we 
shall fight to-morrow.” 
Therefore, on the Monday 
morning, at break of day, the 
two armies prepared for battle. 
The English were posted in a 
strong place, which could only 
be approached by one narrow 
lane, skirted by hedges on both 
sides. The French attacked them 
by this lane; but were so galled 
and slain by English arrows from 
behind the hedges, that they were 
forced to retreat. ‘Then, ‘went 
six hundred English bowmen 
round about, and, coming upon 
the rear of the French army, rain- 
ed arrows on them thick and fast. 
The French knights, thrown into 
confusion, quitted their banners 
and dispersed in all directions. 
Said Sir John Chandos to the 
‘Ride forward, noble 
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Prince, and the day is yours. The was along, long time before the 
King of France is so valiant a gen- common .soldiers began to have 
tleman, that I know he will never the benefit of such courtly deeds; 
fly, and may be taken prisoner.” but they did at last; and thus it 
Said the Prince to this, ‘Advance is possible that a poor soldier who 
English banners, in the name of|asked for quarter at the battle of 
God and St. George!” and on Waterloo, or any other such great, 
they pressed until they came up fight, may have owed his life in- 
with the French King, fighting directly to Edward the Black 
fiercely with his battle-axe, and, Prince.- 

when all his nobles had forsaken At this time there stood in the 
him, attended faithfully to the Strand, in London, a palace call- 
last by his youngest son Philip, ed the Savoy, which was given up 
only sixteen years of age. Father to the captive King of France and 
and son fought well, and the King his son for their residence. As 
had already two wounds in his the King of Scotland had now 
face, and had been beaten down, been King Edward’s captive for 
when he at last delivered himself, eleven years too, his success was, 
to a banished French Knight, and at this time, tolerably complete. 
gave him his right-hand glove in The Scottish business was settled 


token that he had done so. 

The Black Prince was generous 
as well as brave, and he invited 
his royal pee to supper in his 
-tent, and waited upon him at 
table, and, when they afterwards 
rode into London in a gorgeous 

rocession, mounted the French 

ing on a fine cream-coloured 
horse, and rode at his side on a 
little pony. This was all very 
kind, it I think it was, perhaps, 
a little theatrical too, and has 
been made more meritorious than 
it deservéd to be; especially as I 
am inclined to thin 


by the prisoner being released 
under the title of Sir David, King 
of Scotland, and by his engaging . 
to payalargeransom. The state 
of France encouraged England 
to propose harder terms to that 
country, where the people rose 
against the unspeakable cruelty 
and barbarity of its nobles; where 
the nobles rose in their turn 
against the people; where the 
most frightful outrages were com- 
mitted on all sides; and where 
this insurrection of the peasants, 
called the insurrection of the Jac- 


that the|querie, from Jacques, a common 


greatest kindness to the King of] Christian name among the country 
France would have been not to people of France, awakened ter- 
have shown him to the people at rors and hatreds that have searce- 
all. However, it must be said, ly yet passed away. A treaty 
for these acts of politeness, that, called the Great Peace, was at 
in course of time, they did much last signed, under which King 
to soften the horrors of war and Edward agreed to give up the 
the passions of conquerors. It greater part of his conquests, and 
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King John to pay, within six|Now, it had cost the Prince a 


years, a ransom of three million 


crowns of gold. He was so beset 
by his own nobles and courtiers 
for having yielded to these con- 
ditions —- though they could help 
him to no better — that he came 
back of his own will to his old 
palace-prison of the Savoy, and 
there died. 

There was a Sovereign of Cas- 
tile at that time, called PEpRo 
THE CRUEL, who deserved the 
name remarkably well: having 
committed, among other cruel- 
ties, avariety of murders. This 
amiable monarch being driven 
from his throne for his crimes, 
went to the province of Bour- 
deaux, where the Black Prince 
— now married to his cousin 
JOAN, a pretty widow — was re- 
siding, and besought his help. 
The Prince, who took to him 
much more kindly than a prince 
of such fame ought to have taken 
to such aruffian, readily listened 
to his fair promises, and, agree- 
ing to help him, sent secret orders 
to some troublesome disbanded 
soldiers of his and his father’s, 


good deal of money to pay soldiers 
to support this murderous King; 
and finding himself, when he 
came back disgusted to Bour- 
deaux, not only in bad health, 
but: ra Se in debt, he began to 
tax his French subjects'to pay his 
creditors. ‘They appealed to the 
French King, CHARLES; war 
again broke out; and the French 
town of Limoges, which the Prince 
had greatly benefited, went over 
to the French King. Upon this 
he ravaged the province of which 
it was the capital; burnt, and 
plundered, and killed, in the old 
sickening way ; and refused mercy 
to the prisoners, men, women, 
and children taken in the offend- 
ing town, though he was so ill and 
so much in need of pity himself 
from Heaven, that he was carried 
in a litter. He lived to come 
home and make himself popular 
with the people and parliament, 
and he died on Trinity Sunday, 
the eighth of June, one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-six, at 
forty-six years old. 

The whole nation mourned for 


who called themselves the Free him as one of the most renowned 
Companions, and who had been and beloved princes it had ever 
a pest to the French people for had; and he was buried with 
some time, to aid thisPedro. The great lamentations in Canterbury 
Prince, himself, going into Spain Cathedral. Near to the tomb of 
to head the army of relief, soon Edward the Confessor, his moru- 
set Pedro on his throne again — ment, with his figure, carved in 
where he no sooner found him- stone, and represented in the old 
self, than, of course, he behaved black armour, lying on its back, 
like the villain he was, broke his may be seen at this day, with an 
word without the least shame, and ancient coat of mail, a helmet, 
abandoned all the promises he and a pair of gauntlets hanging 
had made to the Black Prince. froma beam above it, which most 
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people like to believe were once]also dates from this period. The 


worn by the Black Prince. 


King Edward did not outlive|lady 
his renowned son, long. He wasjhave said, Honi soit 
old, and one Alice Perrers, alpense — in English, “ 


beautiful lady, had contrived to 
make him so fond of her in his 


King is said to have picked up a 
s garter at a ball, and to 
ae mal y 
vil be to 
him who evil thinks of it.” The 
courtiers were usually glad to 


old age, that he could refuse her|imitate what the King said or did, 


nothing, and made himself ridi- 
culous. She little deserved his 
love, or — what I dare say she 
valued a great deal more — the 
jewels of the late Queen, which 
he gave her among other rich 

resents. She took the very ring 

rom his finger on the morning of 
the day when he died, and left 
him to be pillaged by his faithless 
servants. Only one good priest 
‘was true to him, and attended 
him to the last. 

Besides being famous for the 
great victories I have related, the 
reign of King Edward the Third 
was rendered memorable in bet- 
ter ways, by the growth of archi- 
tecture and the erection of Wind- 
sor Castle. In better ways still, 
by the rising up of WICKLIFFE, 
originally a poor parish priest: 
who devoted himself to exposing, 
with wonderful power and suc- 
cess, the ambition and corruption 
of the Pope, and of the whole 
church of which he was the head.’ 

Some of those Flemings were 
induced to come to England in 
this reign too, and to settle in 
Norfolk, where they made better 


and hence from a slight incident 
the Order of the Garter was in- 
stituted, and became a great 
dignity. 


erent, 
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THREE years ago, one Mr.Smith, 
a gentleman engaged in iron- 
works in Australia, made his ap- 
earance at the (Government 
ouse, Sydney, with a lumf#of 
gold. He offered, for a large sum 
of money, to point out where he 
had got it, and where more was 
to be found in abundance. The 
Government, however, thinking | 
that this might be no more thana 
device, and that the lump pro- 
duced might, in reality, have come 
from California, declined to buy a 
gold field in the dark, but advised 
Mr. Smith to unfold his tale, and 
leave his payment to the liberality 
of Government. This“Mr. Smith 
refused to do, and there the matter 
ended. 
On the third of April, 1851, 
Mr. Hargraves, who had recently 
returned from California, ad- 


woollen cloths than the English| dressed the Government, stating 


had ever had before. The Order that the result of his experiencg 


of the Garter (a very fine thing in 
“~~ but hardly so important 


clothes for the nation), results of his exploriagadac { 






in that country had led him tog 
pect gold in Australia; ijt: 
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highly satisfactory; and that for 
the sum of five hundred pounds 
he would point out the precious 
districts. The same answer was 
returned that had disposed of Mr. 
Smith, but with an opposite effect; 
for Mr. Hargraves declaring him- 
self ‘satisfied to leave the re- 
muneration for his discovery to 
the liberal consideration of the 
Government,” at once named the 
districts, which were Lewis Ponds, 
Summer-Hill Creek, and Macqua- 
rie River, in Bathurst and Wel- 
lington —- the present Ophir. Mr. 
Hargraves was directed to place 
himself at once in communication 
with the Government Surveyor. 
Meantime, the news began to 
be whispered about. A man who 
appeared in Bathurst with a lump 
of gold worth thirty pounds, which 
he had picked up, created a great 
sensation, and numbers hastened 
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Great was the excitement in 
Sydney upon the confirmation of 
all this intelligence. Hasty part- 
ings, deserted desks, and chosed 
shops, multiplied in number. 
Every imaginable mode of con- 
veyance was resorted to, and hun- 
dreds set off on foot. 

On the fourteenth of May, the 
Government Surveyor reported 
that in communication with Mr. 
Hargraves, he had visited the 
before-mentioned districts, and 
after three hours’ examination, 
‘had seen quite enough:” — gold 
was everywhere plentiful. 

A Proclamation was at once 
issued, forbidding any person to 
dig without a license, setting forth 
divers pains and penalties for dis- 
obedience. Licenses were to be 
obtained upon the spot, at the 
rate of thirty shillings per month, 
liable to future alteration. No 


to see whether they could not do licenses were granted to any one 
likewise. The Commissioner of|who could not produce a certifi- 
Crown Lands became alarmed. cate of discharge from his last 
He warned all those who had service, or otherwise give a satis- 
commenced their search, of the factory account of himself; and 


illegality of their proceedings, 
and made earnest application for 
efficient assistance, imagining that 
the doings in California were to 
be repeated in Bathurst, and that 
pillage and murder were to be the 
order of the day. The Govern- 
ment immediately took active 


the descriptions of such as were 
refused were registered. A small 
body of mounted police were at 
the same time organised, who 
were paid at the somewhat cu- 
rious rate of three shillings and 
threepence per day, with rations, 
and lodgings when they could be 


measures for the maintenance of| procured. Fortunately, there was 
order. Troops were despatched no attempt at disturbance, for the 
to the Gold fields, and the In- Governor in a despatch states, 
spector-General of Police re- “that the rush of people (most of 
ceived a discretionary power to them armed) was so great, that 
employ what force he thought had they been disposed to resist, 
proper. the whole of the troops and police 
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would have ‘been unable to cope 
with them.” The licenses, too, 
were all cheerfully paid for, either 
in coin or gold. 

On the third of June, Mr. Har- 
graves (who, in the meantime, 
had received a responsible ap- 
pointment) underwent an exami- 
nation before the Legislative 
Council, when he stated that he 
was led to search in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bathurst, by ob- 


serving the similarity of the coun- 


try to California. He found gold 
as soon as he dismounted. He 
found it everywhere; rode from 
the head of the Turon River to its 
confluence with the Macquarie, 
about one hundred miles; found 
gold over the whole extent; after- 
wards found it all along the Mac- 
quarie. “Bathurst,” observed 
Mr. Hargraves, ‘is the most extra- 
ordinary place I ever saw. Gold 
is actually found lying on the 
ground, close to the surface.” 
And Mr. Commissioner Green,two 
days afterwards, reported, that 
*‘vold was found in every pan of 
earth taken up.” 

But the most important event 
connected with these discoveries, 
and which is without parallel in 
orenes history, remains to be 
told. 

On the sixteenth of July, The 
Bathurst Free Press, commenced 
a leader with the following pas- 
gage: — 

‘Bathurst is mad again! The 
delirium of golden fever ‘has re- 
turned with increased intensity. 
den meet together, stare stupidly 
‘one another, and wonder what 
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will happen next. Everybody has 
a hundred times seen a hundred- 
weight of flour. A hundred-weight 
of sugar is an every-day fact; but 
a hundred-weight of gold is a 
phrase scarcely known in the 
English language. It is beyond 
the range of our ordinary ideas; 
a sort of physical incomprehensi- 
bility; but that it is a material 
existence, our own eyes bore wit- 
ness.” Now for the facts. _ 

On Sunday, eleventh July, it 
was whispered about in Sydney, 
that a Dr. Kerr had found a hun- 
dred-weight of gold! Few. be- 
lieved it. It was thought a capital 
joke. Monday arrived, and all 
doubts were dispelled ; for at mid- 
day a tandem, drawn by two 
greys, drew up in front of the 
Free Press Office. —Two immense 
lumps of virgin gold were dis- 
played in the body of the vehicle; 
and being freely handed round 
to a quickly assembled crowd, 
created feelings of wonder, m- 
credulity, and ere: Pe which 
were increased, whef¥ a large tin 
box was pointed to, as containing 
the remainder of theghundred- 
weight of gold. Thethole was 
at once lodged at the Usbken Bank 
of Australia, where the process 
of weighing took place in the pre- 
sence of a party of gentlemen, m- 
cluding the lucky owner and the 
manager of the bank. The entire 
mass weighed about three bun- 
dred pounds, which yielded one 
hundred and six pounds of pure 
gold, valued at four thousand 
pounds. This magnificent mass 
was accidentally discovered by an 
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educated aboriginal in the service 
of Dr. Kerr; who, while keeping 
his master’s sheep, had his at- 
tention attracted to something 
shining on a block of quartz, and 
breaking off a portion with his 
tomahawk, this hitherto hidden 
treasure stared him in the face. 
The lump was purchased by 
Messrs. Thacker and Company, 
of Sydney, and consigned to an 
eminent firm in London. 

Meanwhile, the Commissioner 
reported a gold field many miles 
in extent, north-east of Bathurst, 
adding that it would afford em- 
ployment for five thousand per- 
sons, the average gain of each 
person being then one pound per 
day; while provisions, which at 
one time had been enormously 
high, owing to the cupidity of 
epeumintors, had fallen so low, 
thet the sum of ten shillings 
Weweek was quite sufficient for 
ere individual's subsistence. The 
Reports from the other Commis- 
sioners were equally favourable; 
@nd it is gratifying to find that 
they all spoke in the highest terms 
of the orderly and exemplary con- 
duct of the diggers. 

Since the discoveries in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, there 
have been found, in South Aus- 
tralia, large tracts of country, 
abounding in gold, only sixteen 
miles from Melbourne. The most 
recent accounts (December 15,. 
1851) from these regions are of a 
most astounding character. In 
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and Geelong. The amount would 
have been greater but for want of 
conveyance. ‘To find quartz,” 
says the Australian and New Zea- 
land Gazette, “is to find gold. It 
is found thirty-two feet from the 
surface in plenty. Gold is actually 
oozing from the earth.” Nuggets 
of gold, from fourteen ounces to 
twenty-seven pounds, are ‘to be 
found in abundance. A single 
quartz “nugget,” found in Louisa 
creek, sold for one thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five pounds. 
The Alert was on her way home 
with one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling in gold, and 
two other vessels with similar rich 
cargoes. 

Every town and village were 
becoming gradually deserted. 
“Those who remain behind to 
mind the flocks demand such. 
wages, that farming will not long 
pay. Labour is in such demand 
that anybody with a pair of hands 
can readily command thirty-five 
shillings per week, with board 
and lodging.” The Government 
Commissioners had given in their 
unanimous report, that the gold 
fields were already so extensive 
as to afford remunerative employ- 
ment for one hundred thousand 
persons. In conclusion, the last 
advices describe the excitemerit 
as so intense that fears were en- 
tertained that sufficient hands 
would not be left to get in the 
standing crops. 

Every week the number multi- 


the first week in December nearly plies, of gold-seekers’ colonies 
fifty thousand pounds value in planted about streams in Austra- 
poldwas brought into Melbourne lia; at all, the conduct of the 
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diggers ig exemplary: Most of, year, to experiment as a digger 
them cease from labour on the at Ballarat until the harvest. One 
Sunday, and spend that day as man at a gold field can do little 
they would spend it if they were for himself; a party of about four 
in town. The first keg of spirits is requisite to make a profitable 
taken into an Australian gold division of the labour. ‘With 
field had its head punched out by this party,” our correspondent 
the miners; and Goverment has says, uy started on Thursday, 
since assisted them in the en- October the second, for the Gold 
deavour to repress the use of) City of Ballarat. We took with 
stronger stimulants than wine or us all requisite tools; a large tar- 
beer. Where every member ofthe paulin to make into a tent; and 
community possesses more or less provisions to last us for two 
of the great object of desire; months. All this was stowed away 
where stolen gold could never be in our own dray; and our man 
identified; where it would be far Tom accompanied it. 
from easy to identify a thief who “This mode of travelling — the 
passes to-and-fro among com- universal mode in Australia — is 
munities composed entirely of very pleasant in fine weather, 
chance-comers, having faces We used to be up at daybreak, 
strange one to another, a little and start as soon as we had break- 
drunkenness might lead to a great fasted. We would go on leisurely 
deal of lawlessness and crime. —for bullocks won’t be hurried— 
There are men, however, who and get through a stage of from 
will drink; and what are called fifteen to twenty miles, according 
by the miners “sly grog-sellers”’ to the state of the roads, allowing 
exist, and elude discovery in an interval of one hour fordinner, 
every gold settlement. Yet we Then we would stop for the night 
read of one man who, being at some convenient camping- 
drunk, had dropped the bottle ground, where there was a good 
which contained his gold, and are supply of grass, wood, and water. 
informed that he was afterwards There, our first proceedings were 
sought out, and received due re- to make a big re and a great 
storation of his treasure from its kettle of tea — a kettle, mind; 
finder. Some settlements are then wé rigged out a temporary 
much.mere lawless than the rest, tent, spread our beds on the 
and we have read, perhaps, more ground, and went to sleep as com- 
ill of Ballarat than any other; yet fortably as if we were at a first- 
it is of Ballarat that we receive the rate hotel. 
following sketch from, a private “On Monday night — having 
orrespondent. left the farm on the previous 
The writer, with a party of four Thursday — we camped about 
young friends, quitted a farm two miles from the diggings; and 
near Geelong, in October last making.a very early start, we got 
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in sight of them a little after 
sunrise. 

“Tt certainly was the most ex- 
traordinary sight I ever beheld. 
Imagine a valley, varying in width 
from one hundred to five hundred 

ards, enclosed on either side 
y high ranges of hills, thickly 
timbered. Through the middle 
of this valley there winds a rapid 
little stream, or ‘creek,’ as it is 
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upon taking up one’s residence in 
the Bush — Fred. and I set out to 
reconnoitre the scene of our fu- 
ture operations. 

“The place where ‘there was 
the richest deposit of gold was on 
the face of a hill, which sloped 
gradually down from the edges on 
the right-hand (or east) side of 
the creek, going towards’ the 
source. I mention these parti- 


termed here. On the banks of|culars, because it is worthy of 
the creek, and among the trees note that almost all the principal 
of the surrounding ranges, were diggings have been discovered in 
clustered tents, bark-huts formed places similarly situated. The 
after the native fashion with whole of the hill was what geo- 
boughs of trees, and every kind logists call an ‘alluvial deposit:’ 
of temporary habitation which consisting of various strata of 
could be put up in the course of|sand, gravel, large quartz boul- 
an hour or two, ders, and white clay, in the order 

“Some idea may be formed of|I have named them. It is in this 
the number of tents and other white clay, immediately beneath 
habitations, when I say, that there the quartz, that the gold is found. 
were then at least five thousand In one part of the hill, where the 
men at work within a space of|discovery was first made, this 
about half-a-mile up the creek. layer of quartz was visible atthe | 
All these had collected together surface, or ‘cropped out:’ in 


in a few weeks; for it was only in 
the latter end of August that gold 
was first found in this out-of-the- 
way forest valley — now the site 
of the ‘City of Ballarat,’ as it was 
nicknamed by the diggers. 

**We chose a place for our tent 


other partsgt is to be met with at 
various depths, of from five to 
thirty feet. ; 

‘““When first these diggings were 
discovered, there were, as might 
be expected, continual disputes 
as to how much ground each man 


on a rather retired spot, nor far should have for his operations. 
from the creek; in a couple of| One party applied to the'Govern- 
hours our ‘house’ was put up, the ment, which immediately ay- 
stores stowed away inside it, and pointed a Commissioner and a 
Tom and his team were off on the whole staff of subordinates, to 
home journey toGeelong. Leaving maintain order and enforce cer- 
the others to ‘set our house in tain regulations, made‘ostensibly 
order,’ get in a stock of firewood, for the benefit of the diggers. Of 
bake a damper, and perform these regulations the two prin- 
various other odd jobs attendant cipal ones were, that each person 
Household Words. XII. : 24 
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must pay thirty shillings per trees, whose roots had been 


month for a license to ‘dig, search 
for, and remove gold’ (J enclose 
you my license as acuriosity) ; and 
that no person could claim more 
than an feet square of ground 
to work at, atonetime. In con- 
sequence of this last regulation, 
the workings were concentrated 
in a small part of the hill, where 
the gold was chiefly to be found. 
This spot was perfecly riddled 
with holes, of from eight to sixteen 
feet square, separated by narrow 
pathways, which formed the 
means of communication between 


undermined by some mole of a 
gold-digger — made a confusion 
of sounds, of which you will find 
it difficult to form a just idea.” 
Our correspondent’s party was 
not very fortunate in its researches 
at Ballarat. Having explained 
this to us, he continues to give 
his impressions of the place. 
‘‘When we arrived there, the 
influx of people was still going 
on; tents springingyup at the rate 
of fifty per diem. 4! continued 
until the third week:n September, 
when the number of persons on 


each hole and the creek. A walk 
about this honeycomb of holes 
was most amusing. The whole appearance of the place by day, 
place swarmed with men; some at it was still stranger at night. 
work in the pits; others carrying Before every tent was a fire; and 
down the auriferous earth to be in addition to this general illumi- 
washed in the creek — in wheel- nation, there was not unfre- 
barrows, hand-barrows, sacks, quently 4 special one — the ac- 
and tin dishes on their heads. In cidental burning down of some 
some of the holes I even saw men tent or other. These little con- 
digging out bits of gold from flagrations produced splendid ef- 
between the stones with a table- fects; the bright glare suddenly 
knife. . lighting up the ‘gloomy masses of 
‘Busy as this scene was, I think trees, and the groups of wild- 
the scene at thé creek was busier. looking diggers. 
Both banks, for half-a-mile, were ‘Noise, too, was & prominent 
lined with men, hard at work feature.of ‘Ballarat by night.’ 
washing the earth incradles. Each From dusk till eleven p. m., there 
cradle employs three men; and was a continuous discharge of 
all the cradles are placed close to fire-arms; for almost every one 
one another, at intervals of not brought some kind of weapon 
more than a yard.- The noise pro- with him to the diggings. Then 
duced by the incessant ‘rock-rock’ there was a band which dis- 
of these cradles was like that ofjcoursed by no means eloquent 
an immense factory. This—to- music: nine-tenths of the score 
cher with continual hammering being monopolised by the drum. 
a thousand picks, and the oc- In the pauses of this — which oc- 
ional crashing fall of immense curred, I suppose, whenever the 


the ground was estimated at seven 
thousand. Strange as was the 
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indefatigable drummer had made 
his arms ache — we would hear 
rising from some of the tents mu- 
sic of a more pleasing: character. 
The party next ours sang hymns 
very correctly in four parts; and 
from another tent the ‘Last Rose 
of Summer’ sometimes issued, 
played very pathetically on the 
flageolet. 

‘Sunday was always well ob- 
served at the diggings, so far as 
absence from work was con- 
cerned: and there was Service 
held twice a day by different mi- 
nisters. Altogether, though there 
were occasional fights — particu- 
larly on Sundays — there was 
much less disorder than one would 
have expected, where a large 
body of such men were gathered 
together. While we stayed, there 
happened only one murder and 
two or three robberies. You must 
not take the quantity of gold we 
got as any criterion of the amount 
found by other parties. Numbers 
made fortunes in a few weeks. 
One party that I knew obtained 
thirty pounds weight — troy — in 
seven weeks; and a youth of se- 
venteen, who came out with me 
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folléwing. The Diggings there 
are not confined to one spot, but 
extend for twelve miles up a 
valley. The gold is found mostl: 
among the surface-soil: some 
have even seen lying among the 
grass. We tried first at a place 
where there was only one party at 
work; and the trial proving satis- 
factory, we stayed there three 
weeks, and obtained thirty-six 
ounces of gold. For a few days 
we did nothing; and then we went 
over to some other Diggings about 
five miles off. Here we went “pro- 
specting”’ for ourselves, and the 
first day found out a spot from 
which we took thirty-five ounces 
in one week —the last of our stay; 
eighteen ounces we found in a 
single day. 

“We then started off, back to 
Geelong; for I wag anxious to be 
back for the harvest. We reached 
home on Saturday, December 
twentieth.” 

Writing on the twenty-eighth 
of December, our informant 
adds: — 

“This gold discovery has sent 
the whole country mad. There 
are now upwards of fifty thousand 


in the ‘Anna Maria,’ received five men at work at the various dig- 
hundred pounds as his share of gings; of which I have only men- 
six weeks’ work. These are but tioned the two principal ones, 
ordinary cases. The greatest Ballarat and Mount Alexander: 
quantity known to have been Everybody who can by any meand 
taken out in one day, was sixty- getaway, is off. It is almost im- 
three pounds weight, nearly three possible to obtain labourers at 
thousand pounds worth. any wages. Half the wheat in the 

“On Wednesday, November country will most likely rot on the 
fifth, we packed up, left Ballarat, ground for want of hands to reap 
and set off for Mount Alexander, it. Fortunately we shall be able 
where we arrived on the Saturday to get in ours ourselves, for our 
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man Tom is still with us, and Mr. sanguine people, take up quickly 
R.’s four brothers will lend us a with despair, and come away after 
hand. We haveavery good crop a few weeks of bad success. Of 
of wheat, for the first year: the the large number of people who 
barley, of which we had an acre will be induced by their gold to 
or two, we have already cut and emigrate into the Australian co- 
threshed, and are going to senda lonies, many will try the gold 
load in to Geelong to-morrow. +I fields and abandon them, many 
can handle the sickle and flail will find their health or their ac- 
pretty well for a beginner. “We quired habits unsuited to the 
shall cut the wheat next Tuesday. rough work of the diggings, and 
As soon as the harvest is over,and the “Home of the Gold Miners”’ 
the wheat threshed out and sold, — as one sees it advertised in 
Mr. R. and I mean to make up an- Sydney papers, ‘weighing only 
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other party and be off to the dig- 
gings. We cannot do all the work 
on the farm ourselves, and hiring 
servants now is out of the ques- 
tion. Men are asking seven shil- 
lings and sixpence a-day wages, 
and will only hire by the week at 
that rate. Things will soon be in 
the same state as they are in Cali- 
fornia, All ordinary employments 
will be put a stop to for a time: 
but there will no doubt come a 
reaction in the-course of a year 
or two.” 

The reaction anticipated by the 
writer will not consist in a disgust 
at gold, or a dectease in the 


twelve pounds — nine feet square . 
by eight feet high, for thirty-fivd’ : 
shillings.” Such men and otherg 
will be more ready to spread 
about the towns and through the 
pastures. In a year or two there 
will be in Australia labour willing 
to employ itself as readily upon 
the fields as upon the gold, while 
the work will proceed at the gold 
fields steadily enough. 

The contrast is very great 
between the orderly behaviour 
at the gold fields in Australia, 
and the disorders of California. 
There are few fields, we are told, 
at which a miner might not have 


number of gold-diggers. It will his wife and family; if he could 
be less a reaction than arecovery provide accommodation for them, 
of balance. Although the gold they would be as safe, and meet 
in Australia is, on the whole, pe- with just as much respect as if 
culiarly accessible, and so abun- they lived in their own house 
dant that a persevering worker in town. A clergyman, quitting 
cannot fail to draw a livelihood the Turon settlement, publicly 
out of the diggings; yet there are returns his “sincere thanks to 
many workers who are not the commissioners of the Turon, 

»sed to persevere. Experience and to the mining population in 

“ ywn, that a large number general, for the many acts of 
who rush upon the gold kindness which he experienced 

"+k up a fortune, like all during his short residence among 
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them. He considers it his duty,” 
he says, “thus publicly to state, 
not only his own personal obliga- 
tions, but also the pleasure which 
he felt in witnessing the general 
desire of all classes to promote 
the object of his mission, and to 

rofit by his humble labours; and 
if,” he says, “he were. to judge 
from their orderly conduct, and 
from the earnest attention and 
apparent devotion with which 
they all joined in the religious 
services of the sabbath, he could 
mot help forming a very favourable 
“@pinion of the miners. It cannot 
‘be denied that the great majority 
are sober, industrioys, and well- 
disposed.” | 

The fileof aSydney daily paper 
since the commencement of gold 
discoveries, is quite a study for 
philosophers. onderful tales 
of treasures brought to town, 
condensed into the weekly “Gold 
Circular,” are waited upon by an 
array of light, social absurdities, 
and supported by an admirable 
body of sound human feeling. In 
one week, for example, twenty- 
five thousand naandi 
gold has come to town, against 
which uprises a wholesale and 
retail grocer, who advertises that 
“Economy is a sure road toa Gold 
Field,” and requests the public 
to look rather to his Teas and 
Coffees. Then our English eyes 
do, indeed, dwell a little on his 
list, when we remember our own 
taxes, and see that the gold 
diggers may buy gunpowder tea 
at two shillings a pound, and 
sugar at twopence. No wonder 
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that they make their tea in 
kettles. 

The next weekly “Gold Cir- 
cular” tells of fifteen thousand 
pounds’ worth that has come in by 
Government escort — an unpopu- 
lar, because a dear conveyance, . 
the charge being one per cent.; 
and, as for the gold privately 
transmitted, adds the Circular, 
‘When we know of one man 
bringing down a thousand ounces 
in a horse-collar, it is impossible 
to state correctly what may come 
into town.” On the sathe day, a 
draper declares that he is deter- 
mined to sell ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of haberdashery at an alarm- 
ing sacrifice, “it being perfectly 
evident that at the present time It 
is the only means by which a trade 
can be done,” — and so on. In 
the same paper there is advertised 
Number One of a new periodical, 
to be called “The Golden Age;” 
and another bookseller announces 
as “The only readable book ever 
published in Australia, ‘The 
Gold Calculator; or, Diggers’ and 
Dealers’ Ready Reckoner.’”’ That 


s’ worth ef being the humour of Australian 


authors, an Australian musician 
offers, in the same good cause, 
“The Ophir Schottische;”’ while 
the public is in various .places 
strongly recommended to buy 
pumps and cradles. a 
In another paper, we meet with 
an intelligent calculation of the 
advantages that will be derived 
by the Australian colonies, from 
the immigration caused by gold. 
Among these, it is remembered 
that more mouths will want more 
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mutton, and pay to the now 
troubled acriculturists better 
price for carcases, that hitherto 

ave only been available for 
tallow. In this calculation, we 
meet with an item that again falls 
curiously on our English ears: — 
“The consumption of meat at 
Sydney is at the rate of about 
three hundred and thirty pounds 

er head per annum; that of the 

ush much more, as there is a 
small proportion of children, and 
the adults have, at least, five 
hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum, and a large proportion 
from six hundred to seven hundred 
and twenty pounds.” 

Then we come upon a narrative 
of the attempts that have been 
made to put down sly-grog-men 
at the gold-fields. “1 went out,” 
says the writer, ‘one or two nights 
with the Commissioners on the 
Turon, and after blundering about 
all night among deep pits and 
high banks, crossing aflooded river 
half-a-dozen times on slippery 
logs, I came to the conclusion that 
to be out of bed on any such 
errand, was all vanity and vexation 
of spirit. We knew that we were 
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coach” through a quiet village, 
and of the consequent defection 
of the labourers. In the same 
paper we have news from Mount 
Alexander, that might well turn 
the head of any villager. One 
person “left Melbourne on Satur- 
day, and returned on the Monday 
week following, bringing fourteen 
pounds weight of gold with him, 
dug up by himself. Another man, 
after working ten days, brought 
back twenty-two pounds weight. 
A friend of mine, a gentleman who 
only went to see, was anxious to 
try his luck, and begged a dishful 
of earth, to have, as he thought, 
a few grains. to take home with 
him; afew minutes washing gave 
him nearly two ounces of gold.” 
The gold at Mount Alexander, 
the richest field discovered yet, 
lies near the surface. Two men 
there obtained four hundred 
ounces in three weeks. As for 
the weekly “Gold Circular,” at 
Sydney, it gets poetical: — 

“In our first shipment, we could 
count the value of the gold in 
pounds sterling by hundreds; in 
adew weeks it rose to thousands; 
in a few weeks more it became 


within a few yards of the grog- tens of thousands; and we are 
shop; saw drunken men lying fast approaching a period when 
about, but everything was per- each ship will convey hundreds 
fectly quiet; not a move, nor ofthousands.” At the time when 
a sound, except the monotonous that was written — on December 
declaration of a drunken fellow, sixth — in the very few months, 
that — he was a man.” Perhaps since thedigging was commenced 
he was sober enough to feel that there had been shipped f#@t 
~ * urred some risk of being Australia, gold to the vald@@ef. 

for a beast. three hundred and twentyiji 

mother -paper we are told thousand seven hundred it 

first passage of “the gold ninety-seven pounds; and: 
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that time the yield of gold hasyexempted from our difficulty, 
beenincreasing. At thesametime,|and the French State, like the 
California continues unexhausted,’ English State, may profit, if it 
and the field of gold in Russia has please, at the expense of public 
enlarged. ' creditors. Governments have 
It will be seen, therefore, that only to do nothing, and a large 
thereis just reason foranticipating part of their debts will tumble 
a change inthe value of gold, which from them; holders of Govern- 
will begin to take place gradually ment securities have only to be 
; no distant time. The annual passive, and in the course of years | 
#oply of gold promises now to their incomes will diminish sen- 
sé about eight times greater than sibly. Debtors will hold a jubilee, 
it was at the commencement of and creditors will be dismayed, 
the present century. The value if gold shall be allowed to fall in 
of silver, with reference to corn, value, without due provision being 
fell two-thirds in the sixteenth made to avert, as far as possible, 
century, as that of gold is likely all inconvenience attending that 
to fall in the nineteenth. The event. 
price of silver fell in consequence In 1848, the value of gold had 
of the increased production from been for many years a very little 
the great mines in America. A more than the amount of silver 
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iece of gold is now assumed to 
e worth fifteen or sixteen like 
vieces of silver; during the 

iddle Ages it was worth only 
twelve such pieces. In Europe, 
under Charlemagne, ten pieces 
of silver were an equivalent; and 
at one period, in Rome, silver was 
but nine times less precious than 
gold: relative values, therefore, 
have varied, and they will vary 
again. Since they were last fixed 
by law, there have occurred no 
causes of disturbance. Now, 
however, a time of disturbance 
ig again at hand. 

In France the monetary unit is 
a franc, and silver is, by law, the 
standard coinage; but, a supple- 
mentary law having assigned the 
value of twenty silver francs to 
pieces of gold of a fixed weight, 
our neighbours will not be 


allowed by law, in France, as its 
equivalent. The little difference 
was quite enough to put gold out. 
of circulation. Gold was more 
precious as metal than as money; 
it was, therefore, used by pre- 
ference as metal; when wanted 
as coin, it was only to be bought, 
at more than its legal current 
value, of the money-changers. 
There is a vast quantity of gold 
in circulation now, but it is newly 
coined. ; : 
The fall in the value of gold 
cannot begin to any appreciable 
extent, until the utmost available 
quantity has been employed upon 
the monetary system of the world. 
Coinage now goes on rapidly. 
A huge mass of sovereigns has 
lately been sent from England to 
the Australian colonies. When 
the depreciation once begins, it 
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will be tolerdbly rapid. It is not 
absurd to calculate, that if the 
gold production should continue 
at its present rate, sovereigns will 
be as half-sovereigns now are in 
value, in the course of about twenty 
years. 

At the same time, it will be the 
duty of all States to take such pre- 
cautions as shall make it impossible 
for a change of this kind to intro- 
duce confusion into commerce, or 
to change the character and spirit 
of existing contracts. | 


THE RIGHTS OF FRENCH 
WOMEN. 


Ir is very absurd and very 
provoking; but there certainly is 
something so peculiar in the style 
and manner of John Bull, that, 
go where he will, and dress as he 
may, he is sure to be recognised 
as an Englishman. 

“Does Monsieur know where 
he is going to?” asked a man 
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“Does Monsieur know the 
way?” 
“Yes, thank you, I know my 
way. But what is all this bustle 
about?” 
“They are drawing for the 
conscription, here, to-day. To- 
morrow they will draw at the 
pie you come from. ‘The driver 
opes you will return in jis 
voiture:”’ there being a strong. 
opposition, or concurrence on the 
road, 2 
Now, among the most cherished 
birthrights of a Frenchman, ‘are, 
the Right to wear a beard of any 
size and shape, from a house- 
maid’s blacking-brush to a full- 
grown porcupine; and the Right 
to’be drawn for a soldier, and to 
serve in the army seven glorious 
years, or thereabouts. : 
The “thereabouts” arises from 
the circumstance that the term is 
reckoned from the first of the Ja- 
nuary of the year in which the 
drawing takes place; and many 
things may happen to hasten the 
congé or discharge. Otherwise, 


in a blouse, as I entered one of the service claims its due with 
the French frontier towns. His little respect to persons. Every 
politeness arose from the hope of male (subject or citizen?) born in 
pocketing (in return for leading France, or of French parents in a 
me to the place I might want foreign territory, is hable to be 
to find) a few of those ugly and drawn. Among the exemptions, 


miscellaneous things called sous. 
These, however, it is rumoured, 
are soon to grow beautifully less, 
by the substitution of a new 
miniature coinage, a sort of doll’s 
money, in which a tiny pocket- 
piece about the size of a farthing, 
is to represent the value of a stout, 
overgrown brown penny. = 


are — the eldest of an orphan, fa- 
mily; the only son, or, if no son, 
the only grandson or great grand} 
son, of a widow, or of one sevenfy, 
years of age. Substitutes are so 
times provided by a sort of Con- 
scription Assurance, on the pay- 
ment before the drawing of a 
thousand francs; if ‘the man- 
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market is full, eight hundred may The poorlad, as soon ashe was. 
insure the individual, in case he ticketed, was seized by two or. 
happens to be drawn. After the more companions, and led off pi- 
conscription has marked its men, nioned arm in arm to the nearest — 
a substitute is much more costly. liquor-shop, and kept there until 
_ The market-place was now full his senses were stunned. 
of these lads; for itis onlyintheir ‘La, la, la! —la, la, la! —la, 
one-and-twentieth year that they la, la!” 
are open to the honours of the ‘Ah! poor boys, they sing,” 
conscription. Many of them,'by said a female acquaintance who 
their look, would have been taken recognised me. “They sing, and 
for mere boys of sixteen or se- the mothers cry. My poor son, 
venteen. I moved among the whom you know, had to set out 
groups unmolestedand unnoticed, for Algiers. directly after his 
though I felt very much out of| drawing. There he was, two years. 
place there. ; till he caught the African fever, 
As fast as each numero or num- and was sent home for us to nurse. 
ber was drawn, and the name to He soon was really convalescent, 
which it fell ascertained, the per- bnt we made the worst of it. He 
son to whom it belonged stuck in went to the military hospital, and 
front of his cap a white paper, with you know, Sir, in this neighbour- 
the figures written in inkin large hood I have a good deal of in- 
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characters. ‘The exact number is 
a matter of some interest. For 
suppose that from a certain dis- 
trict it is calculated that fifty ser- 
viceable men are required, num- 
bers will be inscribed and drawn 
up to perhaps eighty. If all the 
first fifty, on medical inspection, 
turn out as it should ‘be, the re- 
maining thirty escape; but if num- 
ber one is blind oy lame, then 
number fifty-one comes into play. 
So that the early numbersare sure 
“#9 serve, the last numbers almost 
-sure to come off scot-free, while 
the intermediate gentlemen are in 
quite a precarious state, till the 
revision is over. In some muni- 
cipalities a trifling Aonorarium — 
a five-franc piece, of 80 —is given 


fluence, and a good deal of pro- 
tection. So they clapped a large 
blister over his chest, and inspect- 
ed him bytwilight, and discharged 
hiny as incapable. My husband 
and I were glad to have our only 
child back again. He did not like 
the blister — such a large one — 
but that was better than five more 
years in Algeria. 

“La, la, la! — la, la, la! — la, 
la, la!” 

More intoxicators, and more in- 
toxicated, arm in arm, in stringS 
of half-a-score. Asheathen priests’ 
deaden the senses of a doomed 
victim, so those who are not drawn 
make it a duty to inebriate those 
who are. Soon it works: quarrels, 
abuse, foolish fraternisations, 


to the drawer of number one; but fighting, face-slapping, falls in the 


that is soon melted away. 


dust, the interferences of excited 
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women, and a great deal that is'ever geen a Frenchwoman at 
sad, At last they are dragged plough. We all know that at Paris 
home somehow, and all is quiet, ‘the inns are stocked with female 
But it is just to record also that waiters, female porters, and fe- 
not a few conscripts, on receiving male Bootses, and that women 
their numero, wore it like men, conduct all sorts of shops, while 
carrying themselves as if they their husbands lounge about with 
_knew they hada duty to perform, theirhands in their pockets. More- 
and walked home in honourable over, in agricultural districts, it 
puise, neither exhibiting fear, nor certainly does look odd, on a 
the temporary bravery of stimu- warm spring forenoon, to see a 
lants. stout, good-looking girl, twenty 
Next day, the same scene at the or more years of age, pull off her 
place indicated. Once was enough jacket (camisole) to go to work in 
to have witnessed the playing of her shirt (?) sleeves, and dig awe~ 
this game, and I thought I could'and spread manure, and pl 
better occupy myself in solving cabbages and potatoes. But w 
the question whether Frenchmen would half-a-dozen of the 1 
do, or do not, eat frogs; and if'so, sex, thus employed, say to .n 
of what particular species. I who should attempt to interfe 
therefore turned my back, and more than by giving them an 
marched towards the country. At casional hand’s-turn? They wo 
the corner of the street leading turn them out of the garden as: 
out of the market-place stood a generate citizens, and tell then 
well-dressed good-looking bour- goandsmoke their pipes like m 
geolise about forty years of age. Diggingisonly light work. What 
She had no intention of ng Sova are those women doing yonder by 
ing nearer to the crowd, but asI the side of the canal? They are 
passed her, she asked me whether taking the place of Darwin’s “un- 
the drawing had begun. Had I conquered steam,” and dragging 
been a Frenchman, I do not think afar “the slow barge,” if not “the 
she would have spoken. rapid car,” as fast as they can. 
“Not yet, Madame,” Ireplied, With a hempén strap across their 
“but they are going to commence chest, and a rope at their backs, 
immediately.” they are tugging and towing like 
‘She gave me a bow, by way of| yoked buffaloes — amd no doubt 
thanks, and I proceeded on my their pull is nearly as effectual as 
road, that of the men behind them; but 
The Rights of Frenchwomen they do not look conscious of 
“9 per well comprised in doing anything extraordinary or 
rilege of doing whatever in improper. They would refuse to 
‘ountries is done by men,;be released from the laborious 
going to the field of Lean rina lag and sit on deck in 
1 I quite sure that I havelidleness, Any such pr 
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would be thus received: “We are 
much obliged to you, but please 
mind your own business. . What 
do you mean by separating men 
and women? Weeat, drink, laugh, 
travel, and sleep with our hus- 
bands; and shall we not work with 
them? Take yourself off‘ for a 
foolish busy- body.” Further 
south, female energies are even 
more strenuously exerted. 

I must think that those who say 
that all this is merely the result of 
the men having been drawn off by 


continual warfare, are very super- 


ficial observers. It is not so. 
French women have achieved for 
themselves a standing, an inde- 


pendent position, which is un-. 


equalled among civilised nations. 


They have caused themselves to. 


be made the companions and the 
friends of the men, as well as their 
swecthearts and wives; they are 
not to be put down, or kept in the 
back-ground. The Dames de la 
Halle are a Power; and Louis Na- 
poleon was wise to acknowledge 
them as'such. What is the most 
endearing term by which aFrench- 
man addresses his wife? Ma bonne 
amie! “My good female friend!” 
In return — Mon ami! “M 
friend!” is the title by which the 
lady expresses her affection, and 
her almost-equality. She will 
love, and she will cherish; but it 
is questionable how far she will 
obey. She will take her share, 
and do her part in everything, — 
and there is an end of it. 

On a bright sunshiny morning I 
took my place in one of those un- 
pretending but comfortable one- 
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horse vehicles which ply between 
the small French towns. Covered 
carts we should call them in Eng- 
land, I settled myself in the back 
part — de fond — a nice snug 
corner, the wind being north-east, 
and behind us. 


“Eoh! — Ugh! — Arrrrh!’’ 
said the driver. The sober grey 
knew what was meant, and started 
off at a cow’s trot of, perhaps, 
three and a half miles an hour. 


Before we quite got clear of the 
streets, ashop-door flewopen, and 
a stout, strong man hailed us, 
with ‘Have you room for an in- 
fant!” Plenty, of course, even had 
there been none. The shop was 
a grocer’s: the name I forget, but 
it was somebody’s, Marchand » 
Kpicier. I should rather say no- 
body’s, according to his own de- 
scription. For he soon returned 
ina smartly braided cloak backed 
by a hood like an extinguisher, 
and with a fat, rosy-cheeked child 
in his arms. His wife dismissed 
him with a nod, and returned into 
the spicery. He mounted, and 
took his seat by my side. The 
room inquired after was for baby 
and self. 


The child looked to be one of 
those desirable infants that never 
can cry, unless soundly whipped. 
Its cheeks were like a ripe Orleand 
plum, full of juice, which the 
slightest pinching of the skin 
would cause to squirt out. In- 
stead ofa doll, it held in its hands 
a two-sous roll of light bread, 
which it hardly knew how to ma- 
nage to dandle. | 
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“That child will be starved one 
of these days,”’ said I. 
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war with an invisible swarm of 
horse-flies, but never once touched 


“‘Not yet, Monsieur,” answered our rapid grey. We say the French 
the Merchant Spicer. “Plenty of| know nothing about horses; they 


bread is good for the health.” 
“And how long has she worn 
ear-rings?”’ I asked, taking the 
liberty at the same time to handle 
the Soper cooured pendants. 
“Well, I don’t know: a long 
time. She is nearly two years old, 
and her ears were pierced before 


certainly know very little about 
treating them cruelly. Off we 
dashed with an increased velocity, 
of not less than three miles and 
three quarters per hour. The 
country was pretty; and, though 
in the fond, there was a small 
square bit of glass close by me, 


her third month. To piercethem which they called a croisée, thus 
early is good for the health.” I enabling me to contemplate the 
could not reply that it had been landscape. Soon I perceived a 
unhealthy in this instance. pleasant group of cottages, anda 
- Here the cow’s-trot suddenly farm. There we halted again. 
flagged; and weathering the butt- The infant, and what belonged to 
end of a cottage, we perceived, by her, vacated the place and got out. 


a black profile portrait of a can of, 


beer and a tumbler, which orna- 
mented the upper part of the door- 
way, that “Here one sells to eat 
and to drink.’”’ A smiling dame 
appeared, talked unintelligible 
tutoier-ing nonsense to the be- 
jewelled infant, and took papa’s 
order for a glass of gin. 

“Not good for the health,” said 
I, as he took the bright thimble- 
fullin hand. “Not good for the 
health, at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon,” shaking my head, re- 
ferring to my watch, and putting 
as-much gravity into my looks as 
if I had never tasted anything 
stronger than milk-and-water all 
the days of my life. 

“But yes, Monsieur! but yes, 
yes, yes! It is very, very, very 
good for the health.” 

“Egh! ugh! arrrrh!” again. 

The whip made ascore of flashes 


“You return bymeto-morrow?”’. 
asked the driver. 

‘Or the day after. I shall make 
a promenade; my infant also. I 
shall dine, Ishall sup, and then 
we shall sleep like two wooden 
shoes. My wife sends me here, 
because she says the air of the 
country is good for the health. 
Good day, Messieurs; — to see 
you again!”’ 

[lifted my hat to the mademoi- 
selle with the ear-rings, and the co- 
vered cart once more trundledon. 

‘‘How very ridiculous!” said I 
to myself; for the gravity and 
matter-of-course air of the grocer 
was a significant point. “How 
many English women would thus | 
send their husbands out to grass, 
themselves stopping at home to 
fag at the shop and the ware- 
house? How many Englishmen 
out for two or three days’ ‘air of 


and cracks in mid-air, as if waging the country,’ would be bothered 
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with a two-year-old bantling, 
male or female, ear-ringed, or un- 
ear-ringed?”’ 

Another little incident will il- 
lustrate the Rights of French Wo- 
men. 

Whilst taking a stroll through 
the forest of Guines, I observed 
several piles of faggot-wood of a 
peculiar construction. Each faggot 
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me, and I took courage. I ap- 
proached; again they moved for- 
ward, Again they halted, and I 
overtook them. It was the height 
of absurdity: each large heavy 
faggot screened its bearer — a 
woman. All were now standing 
atease. The faggot was slung to 
the shoulders in such a'way, that 
when the bearer-ess stood up- 


was about seven feet long, and of right, the peak of the extinguisher 


a conical shape like an enormous 
extinguisher, the point being 
formed by a tolerably stout stake. 
It will be seen that these, laid 
neck and heels together, pack as 
closely as our own cylindrical 
ones; perhaps more closely. So 
I thought that was the ‘‘where- 
fore.” But we often fancy too 
hastily that we have fathomed the 
reason Of all which we see, 

Out of the forest, I was return- 
ing homewards; and, looking 
across country, a feeling came 
over me as if I were about to have 
a fit, or be subject to hallucina- 
tions. For there, down below, 
were half-a-dozen of these very 
faggots walking along, upright on 
end, with the big part of the ex- 
tinguisher raised in the air, Ima- 
gine six gigantic peg-tops acca 
proceeding to the nearest town. 
could not see much of their small 
end, because they were travelling 
along aroadway, which would be 
called a lane at home, but which 
had no hedge or boundary, other 
than its depression in the earth, 
and was, in fact, only an exagge- 
rated wheel-rut. 

Soon they stopped, all still up- 
right. My eyes had not deceived 


touched the ground. The ladies’ 
legs were posted in such a posi- 
tion, that with the toe of the peg- 
top they formed perfect tripods. 
It was not exactly the attitude 
which Madame Michaux, that ac- 
complished mistress of deport- 
ment, would have recommended 
to her advanced pupils, as a 
drawing-room position. None of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s beauties 
would have consented to “sit” 
thus. Nevertheless, it was a 
posture of repose. Good-humour 
shone from every face, gabble 
flowed from every tongue. As 
I passed, [had a “Bonjour, Mon- 
sieur ;”’ but all the rest of the con- 
versation was as if every one 
of them was trying which could 
repeat fastest. the celebrated 
Christmas forfeit , 

“Three blue beads in a blue bladder, 

Raitle beads, rattle bladder,” 

Soon, with a hitch, the tripods 
were broken up, and I beheld six" 
animated faggots wending their 
way to Guines, gerhaps to cook 
my very own dinner. 

“Now,” thinks I, ‘if I could 
have conjured out of the earth 
half-a-dozen donkeys, while those 
females were practising their ‘blue 
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beads,” and have put the faggots wards the colonisation ofthe world 
upon them, leaving the humancar- by man. 
riers unencumbered by a knap- For example, there is, in the 
sack of brushwood, what would first place, the PotAto family, 
have been the consequence? In- famous for its liberal principles, 
stead of getting a ‘Bonjour, Mon- and the wide sphere over which 
sieur ,’ I should have been torn to its influence is spread. Themem- 
pieces as an unprincipled refor- bers of this family, with equal 
mer, meddling with the Rights of generosity, are prompt to place a 
Women, What business had I luxury upon the rich man’s gravy, 
to take the bread out of their ora heap of food beside the poor 
mouths, by calling unnecessary man’s salt. The Potato family 
donkeys into existence? How has been for many years one of 
were the ladies to pass their time, the noblest .benefactors to the 
if there were no wood to carry, human colony, and when it w 
and they were not to carry it? It prevented lately by ill-health fro 
was their pleasure so to work; the fulfilment of its good int 
and work they would, evenifthey tions, great was the anxiety 
had to massacre all the donkeys men, and many were the bulleti 
in the world, and eat them after- of health sought for and issue 
wards.” Its constitution still appears to | 
Whenever a Madame Thomas a little shaken, and we all st 
Paine advocates the Rights of Wo- hope for the complete recovery 
man‘in France, her first position sosincere and influential a frien 
will be*that their special right is The family seat of the Potato 
TO WORK; and woe be to the man is well known to be in Americ 
who tries to prevent it! They are a comparatively new 
race in our own country, since 
they did notcome over until some 
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From the mossto the palm-tree, 
the number of contributions made 
by the vegetable world towards 
the sustenance of man, would 
make a bulky list of benefactors. 
We have not room to advertise 
them all, still Jess to talk about 
them all. It may be well, however, 
and only grateful in us as human 
beings and recipients of vegetable 


time after the Conqueror. The 
genealogists have nearly settled, 
after much discussion, that all 
members of this family spread 
over the world, are descended 
from the Potatoes of Chili. Their 
town seatisin the neighbourhood 
of Valparaiso, upon hills facing’ 
the sea. The Potatoes were early 
spread over many portions ofAme- 
rica, on missions for the berefit of 


+-~~*-, to do a little trumpeting man, who had not been long in dis- 
yur of the great families of covering that they were friends 


j@thich have contributed 


ore especial liberality to-' 


worth cultivating properly. Itis 
said, that the first Potato whe‘ 
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visited Europe, came over with 
Sir Francis Drake, in 1573; it is 
said, also, that some of the family 
had accompanied Sir John Haw- 
kins, in 1563; it is certain thata 
body of Potatoes quitted Virginia, 
in 1586, and came to England with 
Sir Walter Raleigh. M. Dunal, 
who has written an elaborate his- 
tory of the Potato family, shows 
it to be extremely probable that, 
before the time of Raleigh, a 
settlement of Potatoes had been 
formed in Spain. Reaching Eng- 
* ~ "n 1586, the benevolent Po- 
amily was welcomed into 

im in 7590. In 1610, the 
otatoes went to: Ireland, 

they eventually multiplied 

‘ew, to form one of the most 

sant branches of this worthy 

The Scotch Potatoes date 

origin as a distinct branch, 

from 1728, It was at dates not 
very different from this, that other 


branches of the family settled 
The Potatoes of 


in Germany. 
Switzerland first settled in 1730, 
in the Canton Berne. In 1738, the 
thriving family extended its bene- 
volent assistance tothe Prussians; 
but it was not until 1767 that its 
aid was solicited in Tuscany. In 
France, the kindly efforts of this 
family were not appreciated, until, 
in the middle of the last century, 
there arose a man, Parmentier, 
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name, Parmentiers. The bene- 
volent exertions made by the Po- 
tato family on behalf of France, 
during the famine of 1793, com- 
pletely established it in favour 
with the grateful people. 

Potatoes, though so widely 
spread, are unable to maintain 
their health under too warm a 
climate. On the Andes, they fix 
their abode at a height of ten or 
thirteen thousand feet; in the 
Swiss Alps, they are comfortable 
on the mountain sides, and spread 
in Berne. to a height of five thou- 
sand feet, or not very much less. 
Over the north of Europe, the 
Potato family extends its labours 
farther on intothe cold than even 
barley, which is famous as the 
hardiest of grain. There are Po- 
tatoes settled in Iceland, though 
that is a place in which barley 
declines to live. The Potato is so 
nutritious, and can be cultivated 
with so little skill and labour, that 
it tempts some nations to depend 
solely on it for sustenance. The 
recent blight, especially in Ire- 
land, consequently occasioned the 
most disastrous effects. 

The Barry. branch of the 
Grass family has, however, a large 
establishment in Scotland, even 
to the extreme north, in the Ork- 
neys, Shetland, and, in fact, even 
in the Faroe Islands. They who 


who backed the introduction of|are in the secrets of the Barleys, 
Potatoes into France with recom- hint that they would be very glad 
mendations so emphatic, that it to settle in the southern districts 
was designed to impute to him of Iceland — say about Reikiavik 
the interest of near relationship, — if it were not for the annoyance 
not indeed by calling him Potato, of unseasonable rains. In Western 
but by calling Potatoes by his Lapland, there may be found 
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heads of the house of Barley as 
far north as Cape North, which is 
the most northern point of the 
continent of Europe. It has a 
settlement in Russia on the shores 
of the White Sea, beyond Arch- 
angel. 
northern Siberia, no Barley will 
undertake to live, and as the Po- 
tatoes have found their way into 
such barren districts only here 
and there, the country that is too 
far north for Barley, is too far 
north for agriculture. There the 
people live a nomad life, and owe 
obligation in the world of plants 
to lichens for their food, or to 
such families as offer them the 
contribution of roots, bark, ora 
few scraps of fruit. 

It is not much that Barley asks 
as a condition of its gifts to an 
member of the human colony. it 
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wrapt in uncertainty, buried in 
darkness, and lost in a great fog 
of conjecture. 

We find Oats spread over Scot- 
land to the extreme north point, 
and settled in Norway and Sweden 


Over a great mass of to the latitudes sixty-five and 


sixty-three. Both Oats and Rye 
extend, in Russia, to about the 
same latitude of sixty-three de- 
grees. The benevolent exertion 
of Oats is put forth on behalf not 
only of men, but also of their 
horses. In Scotland and I ~~-- 
shire, in some countries 0 

many, slurs south of 

phalia, the people look tc 

for sustenance. Scotch bo 

muscle are chiefly indebted to 
oatmeal; for porridge (which con- 
sists of oatmeal and water, and is 
eaten with milk) is the staple — 
almost the only — food of the 


wants a summer heat, averaging sturdy Scottish peasantry. Oat- 
about forty-six degrees, and it cake, a kind of mash, such as 
does not want to be perpetually horses are fed on occasionally in 
moistened. Ifit is to do anything this country, made intoathin cake 
at all in moist places, like islands, and baked, is also much relished 
it must have three degrees added north of the Tweed. South of the 
to the average allowance of sum- parallel of Paris, however, the 
mer heat, with which it would in friendship of Oats is little culti- 
other places be:content. As for vated. In Spain and Portugal no- 
our railing hot weather, no body knows anything about Oats, 
arley will stand it. Othergrasses except as a point of curiosity. 

may tolerate the Tropics if they The Ryn branch of the Grass 
lease; Barlay refuses to be family travels more to the’ north 
aked while it is growing. The than Oats in Scandinavia. In our 
Barleys are known to be settled own country we decline to receive 

as an old native family in Tartary gifts from Rye: we succeed se 
and Sicily, two places very far well in the cultivation of: asare : 
apart. Their pedigree, however, wealthy benefactors, that‘? 
indeed the pedigrees of all sider the Ryes poor friends} ead, ~ 

" iches of the great Grass like good Britons, hold them at 
must remain a subject arm’s lengthaccordingly. Incoun- 
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- tries where the land is poor, poor 
Rye is welcome to a settlement 
upon it. Rye is in great request 
in Russia, Germany, and parts of 
France, and one-third of the po- 
Dear of Europe looks to its 
elp for daily bread. 

he most numerous and re- 
spectable members of the great 
rass family, are those which 
bear the name of WuEeatr. There 
are an immense number of diffe- 
rent Wheats; as many Wheats 
among the grasses as there are in 
this country Smiths among the 
men. We know them best as 
summer and winter Wheats. The 
family seat of the Wheats, most 
probably, will never be discover- 
ed. There is reason to believe 
that Tartary and Persia are the 
native countries of Wheat, Oats, 
and Rye. Strabo says that Wheat 
is native on the banks of the In- 
dus. Probably, wherever the old 
seats may be, all trace of them 
was destroyed in very ancient 
times, when even a thousand years 
ago and more, the plough passed 
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snow. Wheat keeps a respectful 
distance of twenty degrees ‘from | 
the Equator. Indeed, in the warm 
latitudes, new combinations of 
heat and moisture, grateful to 
new and very beautiful members 
of the vegetable world, who suit 
their gifts more accurately to 
wishes of the people whom they 
feed, would cause the kind offices 
of Wheat to be rejected, even if 
they could be offered there. On 
mountains in warm climates, set- 
tlements of Wheat of course exist. 
On the north side of the Hima- 
laya mountains Wheat and Barley 
flourish at a height of thirteen 
thousand feet. 

The well-known name of Rice 
carries our thoughts to Asia. The 
family seat is somewhere in Asia, 
doubtless; but all trace of it is 
lost. The family has always lived 
in Southern Asia, where it sup- 
plies food, probably, to more men 
than any other race of plants has 
ever had occasion to support. No 
Rice can enjoy good health with- 
out much heat and much moisture. 


over them. The settlements of|If these could be found every- 


Wheat in Scotland extend to the 
north of Inverness; in Norway, to 
Drontheim; in Russia, to St. 
Petersburgh. How far north the 
Wheats would consent to extend 
the sphere of their influence in 
America, it is not possible to tell, 
because enough attempt at culti- 
‘vation has not yet been made 
there in the northern regions. 
Winter cold does not concern the 
Wheats. The spring-sown Wheat 
escapes it, cat that sown in au- 


where, everybody would cultivate 
a valuable friend, that is supposed 
to scatter over a given surface of 
ground more thana common share 
of nourishment. 

Most liberal of all vegetables,, 
however, in this respect, are the 
Bananas. Humboldt tells us, that 
they spread over the said given 
extent of ground, forty-four times 
more ‘nutritive matter than the 
Potatoes, and a hundred and 
thirty-three times more than any 


tumn is protected by a covering of Wheat. 
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Where the benevolent among 
our Grasses cease to grow, be- 
cause it is too far south, there it 
is just far enough north for the 
Cocoa-Nuts, who, within their 
limited sphere, supply a vast con- 
tribution towards the maintenance 
of man, that very wise and very 
independent creature. Very near- 
ly three million of Cocoa-Nuts 
have been exported in one year 
from the Island of Ceylon. 

Then there is in Brazil that ex- 
cellent vegetable friend Manioc, 
a shrub, whose roots yield almost 
the only kind of meal there used. 
An acre of Manioc is said to yield 
as much food as six acres of 
wheat. 

And to come nearer home, 
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families, to which the human co- 
lony looks for support; upon 
whose aid we, in fact, depend for 
our existence. The.whole list of 
our vegetable patrons would be 
very long. Respectable names 
must crowd down upon every me- 
mory, and take us off to 
“Citron groves; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through 
the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. 
clined 

Beneath the spreading tamarind” —- 

in fact, take us a long dance 
among roots, and fruits, and vege- 
tables. It must be enough, there- 
fore, that we have here briefly ex- 
pressed a general sense of obliga- 
tion to our vegetable friends, and 


Lay us re- 


there is a large-hearted plant, hinted at a fact which, in our high 
bearing the name of Maizx, and philosophy, we now and then 
the nickname of Turkish Wheat. forget, that the outer world may 
Its native seat has not been fixed be a shadow, or a reflex of our 
yet by the genealogist. It grows own minds, or anything you please 
at a good height above the sea in to call it; but that we, poor fel- 
tropical America, and it occurs in lows, should be rather at a loss 
Eastern Europe on the banks of|for dinner, if the earth did not 
the ee in latitude forty- send up for us, out of a kitchen 
nine. aize does not care about that we did not build, our corn, 
the winter; it wants nothing but and wine and oil. 
summer -heat, in a country which 
it is to choose as a congenial ha- 
bitation. It will do, also, with 
less heat than the vine, for it has THE cold night-wind blew bitterly; 
been grown im the Lower Pyre-" the rain fell thick and fast; 
nees, at three thousand two hun- The withered trees sighed mournfully, 
dred and eighty feet above the whar‘aces she here, on a night go drear, 
_ level of the sea, the vine stop- 


oe : Alone amid the blast! 
“Png a we thousand six hundred Her face, though fair and youthful, 
and twenty. Is worn with want and pain; 


We have here spoken only of| Andher hair, that was oncea mother's care, 
afew of the great liberal families ree tangled with wind and rain; 


lige as nd nights of sin and days of woe 
7 ‘belonging to the world of plants; “Have wrought their work on her brain. 
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There is no tear upon her cheek; 
But a wild light in her eye, 
As she turns her sin-scared countenance 
Up to the frowning sky, 
And prays the quivering lightning fash 
To strike — that she may dic! 


The wild sky gazed unpitying 
On the wilder face below; 
The lightning mocked her desperate prayer 
As it darted to and fro; 
And the rain ceased and the stars came 
forth, 
And the wind was hushed and low. 


“Oh, stars! have ye come forth to gaze 
Upon me in my shame! 

I left the city’s wicked streets, 
For I could not bear the blame 

That was heaped upon me as | went, 
And that cruel, crucl name! 


“J passed the house of the false, false one, 
Who tempted me to sin; 
I stopped and gazed through the window- 
pane, 
And saw the bright fire within; 
And he sat there with wine and cheer, 
While I stood wet to the skin., 


“Behind me, on the wintry sky, 
There gleams the city’s light; 

Before me, shine the clear cold stars, 
Like the eyes of angels bright, 

T cannot hide from men’s eyes by day, 
Nor from angels’ eyes by night. 


“JT know a pool that’s still and deep, 
' Where, ‘neath the willow's shade, 
When a happy child, the water-weeds 
And rushes [I would braid; 
But I little thought within that pool 
My grave would ¢c’er be made.” 


She sought the place with hasty steps, 
And a wild and rigid stare; 
But she saw the mild, bright eyes of the 
stars 
Had got before her there; 
And to Him who sent them to soften her 
heart, ; 
She fell on her knees in prayer. 
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THE ROADS IN CHRISTIANIA. 


CHRISTIANA-FJORD is pleasant 
water. It is about seventy Eng- 
lish miles in length, varying in 
breadth, but becoming narrower as 
one gets near the head. Its shores 
resemble those of the Scotch 
lochs, bounded by hills of mode- 
rate elevation, and its surface is 
beset with islands. Here and 
there are scattered little towns, 
churches, and windmills; now 
and then a’sudden turn of the 
coast. shuts them all out of sight. 


| Christiania itself stands on an ex- 


panse formed by a southern arm 
of the Fjord; water before it, and 
behind it a good back- ground of 
hills. The wonderful clearness 
of the atmosphere brings out the 
gay colours of the houses, and the 
bright hues of the hills behind, 
with a vividness that is almost 
magical. Every little detail, too, 
is reflected in the clear blue 
Fjord, and the whole seems more 


_ like a gay picture or a child’s toy, 


than a real work-a-day town. The 
town, however, has realities. The 
steamer did not take us quite to 
Christiania; boats to land the 
passengers caine up in numbers; 
we, of course, took one. On ar- 
riving at the Custom House quay, 
something was asked of us by the 
rough-looking boatmen; it was a 
question of payment, as one might 
judge from the outstretched hand; . 
with us the question was, ‘How 
much to pay?” None of us under- 
stood a word of Norsk, nor had 
we any Norsk money in our 
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pockets. Our hesitation was re- 
moved by a mariner, more of a 
linguist than the rest, who step- 
ped forward, and said, ‘Von an 
ae ea 

he streets of Christiania are 
broad and straight; they are ge- 
nerally built at right angles, and, 
‘moreover, generally possess, the 
great advantage to a stranger of 
bearing their names distinctly in- 
scribed at every corner. 
the pavement! At the best, itis 
a rough-pitched pavement; fre- 
quently this is destfoyed; it lies 
neglected, and develops pools 
filled with soft mud, into which 
carriages sink with a joH, and 
from which they afterwards clear 
themselves with another jolt. The 
foot-passenger is often sorely 
puzzled how to eross the street 
with a dry foot and an unsplashed 
garment, even on one of the dry 
days in summer. 

On the day after our arrival we 
accepted the invitation of a Nor- 
wegian gentleman to drink tea at 
his country-house, about a mile 
and a half from the town. We 
agreed to meet him at an early 
hour in the afternoon, at his house 
of business, where he promised 
that his carriage should be wait- 
ing to drive us along a new road 
then being formed beside the 
Fjord, before it took us to his 
villa. We accordingly, at the 
appointed time, picked the best 
way we could to the said town- 
house. We found it after passing 
through a narrow gateway, which 

rly hung with tapestry; in 
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fact, almost plugged up with linen 
there exposed to dry. Our kind 
host and his little son were ready 
for us, and the carriage was in 
waiting. The carriage had a 
wonderfully tumble-down ap- 
pearance, and creaked in a boding 
manner as we took our places; my 
friend and myself behind, Herr 
Jehu and his son on the box. With 
the most consummate skill, Herr 


But oh, Jehu drove out of the little yard, 


dexterouly avoiding a_ sharp 
corner, guarded by a projecting 
post. We turned into the street 
in grand style, rattling over the 
stones with vigour. The clatter of 
our wheels overwhelmed and 
silenced all the clatter.of our 
tongues. Before we had driven 
twenty yards the fore-wheels went 
down into some depths, but 
righted; the hind-wheels follow- 
ing into the same depths, there 
remained buried. Our host turned 
round to see what was the matter; 
then he got down to take a closer 
view, quietly observing, “I think 
something must be broken.” The 
axle-pin had been snapped in 
two. Herr Jehu begged us to 
descend, and sent hit little boy to 
find a smfth. 


A CHILD’S FUNERAL AT 
DRAMMEN. 


While detained at the Hétel 
de Scandinavie, I was much in- 
terested in watching the ceremo- 
nies attendant on the funeral of a 
clfild at a house nearly opposite. 


of no great size, My attention was ‘first. attracted 


to a couple of men who were 
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planting two 7oune fir-trees firmly 
in the ground on each side of the 
door. ‘They then proceeded to 
strew the road before the house 
thickly with fir-boughs. Pre- 
sently the mourners who had by 
degrees assembled in the house, 
re-appeared, bearing the coffin on 
a bier. The coffin was a little 
oblong chest with a raised lid; it 
was painted white, and had a 
black cross on the head-board. A 
chaplet of flowers lay upon it, and 
there were a few flowers scattered 
in the doorway. The mourners 
moved off slowly in pairs, to a 
church not far distant; there was 
no sound of bell, and after a very 
short interval, they returned to 
the house before dispersing. 

We remained only one night at 
Drammen, and drove the next 
morning in a hired carriage to 
Hongsund, a little village on the 
Drammen river, just below. a fa- 
mous salmon-leap. I have a friend 
whose servant met us at this place 
with two carrioles; the carriole is 
the universal summer conveyance 
of the Norwegians. Itis a long 
carriage without springs, set on 
exceedingly long shafts; it holds 
one person only in the body, and 
it has a board behind, which ac- 
commodates luggage or a driver. 
It runs upon very large wheels, 
and is very well adapted to the 
rough mountainous roads of the 
country. In the two carrioles we 
placed ourselves; and after tra- 
velling another Norsk mile — 
which is equal to about seven 
miles English — we arrived at the 
junction of the Drammen and 
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Simoa rivers. Here we crossed 
by a ferry, which te just under 
a glorious waterfall on the one 
hand, and just over a smaller 
cascade on the other hand, where- 
of the spray rose and fell above 
the surface of the water. Some 

icturesque mill and farm-build- 
ings marked out the landing- 
lace; the distance was on allsides 
bounded by hills, and mills, and 
waterfalls; and carrioles,and ferry- 
men, and travellers, were allina 
glow under the red light of sunset. 

Again starting on our road, we 
were in half-an-hour at my friend’s 
house. ‘There we were greeted 
in the Norsk fashio® they had 
surrounded the doorway of the 
house with flowers in honour of 
our arrival, Large festoons of the 
gay wildflowers with which Nor- 
way abounds, were fastened on 
each side, while from the centre 
was suspended a wreath, within 
which were displayed my initials 
(be it known, I am a lady) in 
Forget-me-Nots. The whole 
household was collected at the 
door under the flowers, to receive 
the guests with hospitable smiles. 


OUR TOTAL ECLIPSE PIC-NIC 
PARTY. 


On the morning of the 28th of 
July, 1851, we were anxiously int- 
terested in the state of the 
weather. Norway has not a very 
settled climate; and showers, 
sunshine, and mist, in rapid alter- 
nation for some days beforehand, 
had made it doubtful whether we 
should be edified by the Eclipse, 
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which many travellers from Eng- 
land had come out to see in its 
perfection. 

The steamer which conveyed 
the greater part of the wise men, 
and some of the curious, to Nor- 
way on this occasion, presented 
an odd scene. The “passengers’ 
luggage” was of an unaccountable 
description. Mysterious white deal 
cases, often of an unwieldy length, 
and generally marked ‘Glass, 
with great care,” or not unfre- 
quently declaring the owners’ 
names in immense capitals, had 
settled down upon the ship in 
horrible confusion. The saloon 
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Eclipse. This arrangement, of 
course, had been dependent on 
the weather, and as that warranted 
our making the experiment, we 
prepared forthwith for the expe- 
dition. We started soon after 
eleven o’clock in an English pony 
carriage, drawn by a pair of active 
little Norsk horses, and carrying, 
as luggage, a large collection of 
smoked glasses, and a tiny tele- 
scope. Our road lay, first, through 
the little village Nymoen, then, 
crossing the Simoa river, by a 
bridge immediately over a foss or 
fall of upwards of a hundred feet 
in height, we soon entered a pine 


accommodated several; butothers forest. One always does soon 
were strewn along the passage, enter a ‘pine forest in traversing 
and some lay in wait to trip up Norwegian scenery; this parti- 
those who walked unwarily upon cular one was, perhaps, more than 
the deck. When after three days usually fragrant in consequence 
of discomfort we were saluted of the late rains. Now the sun, 
with the joyful summons to look good fellow, broke out joyously, 
after our goods because the and put forth strength enough to 
Custom House officers had come make us grateful for the shade we 
on board, it was a pleasant sight were enjoying. Our little ponies 
to see these sealed cases handed cantered up and galloped down 
down more tenderly than babies, hills which would have been terror 
into the little boats by which we to an English horse, and in an 
were to land, each superintended hour-and-a-half we reached the 
by its owner. The Custom House mines of Skuterud. Beyond this 
had courteously waived the cere- point there is no road, a foot-path 
mony of minute inspection. only leading to the Seters. We 

The morning of July, 28, 1851, lost no time in securing a guide to 
respectably broke out cloudy, but lead us to the rest of the party, 
with a tendency to clear. I found who, we were told, had already 
that a party had been planned by reached their destination. As we 
a Norsk friend of ours, to go a few mounted on our way, the view, of 
English miles up the Fjord to the course, extended on all sides. 
Skuterud Seters or summer pas- Blue hills marked out the horizon, 
tures, which commanded an ex- with a magical distinctness; but 
“tensive range of country, over since the sun was beating upon 
which to observe the effect of the our backs, we were glad to find 
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ourselves at last on the crown- 
ing point, selected by our host as 
the fit station of observation; it 
was one which could not easily be 
bettered. We were completely en- 
circled by hills of picturesque 
outline, and if not of very great 
elevation, yet high enough to re- 
tain traces of the winter’s snow. 
North-east lay the Tyri-fjord, 
calm and clear; and immediately 
around, but still below us, the 
rnde Swters, built of stems of fir- 
trees like the Swiss chalets, and 
like them merely summer dairy 
huts. 

The group collected on the 
summit was a pleasant company ; 
first, I was introduced to our 
hostess, “I ru,” as she was called, 
a title which in Norway marks a 
higher standing than “Madame,” 
but which is enjoyed by some who 
have not the education ormanners 
of the middle class in England. 
She was a short, stout, handsome 
little woman, who bowed low 
and shook hands with me, but 
speedily retired to attend to her 
hospitable preparations. My next 
introduction was to her eldest 
daughter, a handsome brunette, 
under a deep brimmed straw hat. 
‘The younger children, all under 
the shadowof broad hats, scudded 
away in every direction to avoid 
being subjected to introductions. 
Seated on a projecting rock was a 
young man, fresh from the Uni- 
versity of Christiania, with a hand- 
some countenance, and a beco- 
ming beard. He was talking 
over “coming events” with two 
friends, one of them an English- 
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man; these; with ourselves, were 
all the members of the party. 
Punch and a variety of cakes ha- 
ving been handed about by the 
two elder daughters, we planted 
ourselves in the most comfortable 
positions for watching thé com- 
mencement of the Eclipse, which 
was now nearly due. At last, at 
about a quarter to three o’clock, 
one of our party, an Englishman, 
had reason to exclaim, “ Now, it’s 
begun.” | 

As the shadow increased, the 
change in the appearance of the 
landscape was most curious. The 
light gradually grew pale, the dis- 
tant blue became gray, the fore- 
ground dim; in fact, a deed twi- 
light seemed to have stolen over 
us. The temperature sank consi- 
derably ; the silence was complete; 
an irresistible feeling of awe com- 
pelled us all to speak in whispers ; 
but the most impressive change 
took place about two minutes be- 
fore the totality commenced. 
Then a shadow, like a thick dark 
cloud, appeared over the north 
and north-west, and swept pee 
on towards the south-east, until, 
when the Eclipse became total, it 
surrounded us entirely. At the 
same moment a bright orange 
streak of hght broke out on the 
western horizon, causing the out~- 
lines of the hills to stand out ina 
bold relief, and giving to the 
whole landscape, somebody said, 
the effect of a Claude. The co- 
rona appeared to emit bright . 
yellow rays, but they were not 
strong enough’ to cast a shadow. 
Many stars were visible; we have 
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since made y 
there were at least twenty, but, 
at the time, we were all too busy 
to count them. Mercury and 
Venus were conspicuous. We 
declared it a thousand pities, that 
before the totality was over (and 
with us it lasted barely three mi- 
nutes), the clouds thickened so 
rapidly, that we afterwards caught 
only momentary glimpses of the 
Eclipse passing away behind 
them; for that reason the effects, 
pees by the returning day- 
ight,’ were so decided ‘as those 
which attended upon its depar- 
ture. At about a quarter to five, 
it was decided that the Eclipse 
was over, and so we qeseouded 
from our eminence towards the 
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our’ minds that pasture in the little guest cham- 


er, a small wooden building, of 
which the floor was strewn with 
sprigs of juniper, a kind of 
carpeting that gives a strong 
smell to Norwegian rooms. Some 
beautiful specimens of cobalt ore 
from the adjacent mines were 
there deposited, one of which I 
was told was even finer than that 
which had been sent to the Great 
Exhibition. 

Summoned to dinner, I was 
much aghast at finding that the 
head of the table was allotted to 
me as the stranger. Dinner began 
with tea, and after this we had the 
usual pies, and fowls, and bottles 
of apic-nic. Toasts were in much 
request, including the healths of 


niines, in the guest-chamber of| all the great astronomers then 
which we were to find a feast honouring Norway with their 
awaiting us. visits; this we very properly did, 

On our way we stopped to look because it was in the character of 
at the inside of aSezter. It con- amateur astronomers that we had 
tained two rooms; the first being formed our pic-nic party. When 


the living-room was hung round 
with dairy utensils, and furnished 
with primitive home-made chairs 
and tables, which stood at all 
angles on arough mud floor. An 
old man was sitting bya low wood 
fire, smoking; and two little bare- 
legged and yellow-haired children 
were silenced in the middle of a 
noisy frolic by our entrance. Both 
rooms were extremely low and 
small, and fitted only for that 
season of the year during which 
they are to be occupied. Of the 
cattle we saw nothing, they were 
scattered far and wide upon the 
pastures. 

““'e ourselves rambled to our 


we prepared for our departure we 
discovered that the rain had come 
to see us home. Wrapped in all 
sorts of plaids and cloaks we took 
leave of our host and hostess, and 
climbing into our respective 
vehicles — which formed together 
quite a motley group of carriages’ 
and carrioles, we drove off at a 
rapid pace, some taking one road, 
some another, galloping to our 
respective beds. 


A DAY OF DINNER. 


A Norsk dinner-party is a very 
serious affair. It is not, like our 
parties in England, limited to a 
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duration of from four to five: 
hours, and those in the evening of. 
the day, when the usual occupa- 
tions of most people are com- 

leted; in Norway, the fashionable 
oe for dinner is from two to 
three, and if the party be at all 
large, dancing and singing follow, 
so that the whole business pro- 
bably is not concluded until two 
or three o’clock in the next morn- 
ing. There is something ex- 
ceedingly quaint and primitive in 
the Norwegian manners, and to 
our ideas, even in their dress and 

hysiognomy. The people do not 
eek much unlike Englishmen, but 
the likeness.in them is to the old- 
fashioned portraits of our an- 
cestors, not to the men of our 
own day. | 

At a dinner party, which I mean 
now to describe, guests, to the 
number of twenty or thirty, were 
expected. To the last, the pre- 
cise number who would come, 
remained uncertain: for in Nor- 
way, that essentially free country, 
a custom prevails of giving very 
general and undecided answers 
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third was prepared for the 
smokers of the party, and the 
wide folding-doors of the hall 
(universal here) were thrown wide 
open, seats being arranged inside 
and out for such of the company 
as preferred these less formal 
quarters. The door-way was hung 
with flowers, a fresh green mat of 
young fir boughs was laid down 

efore it, and as a finishing touch, 
the sand which supplies the place 
of gravel, was carefully raked 
over. Soon after two o'clock the 
arrivals began, guests came in 
carriages of every imaginable size 
and shape. The grandees came 
in very high old-fashioned ba- 
rouches, very much the worse for 
wear, and of which it was im- 
possible to guess even the colour 
through the mud and dust, which 
seemed to have accumulated over 
them during the past months or 
years. Some drove in double, 
some in single carrioles; very few 
came on foot. These arrivals fol- 
lowing each other in rapid suc- 
cession, one was soon lost in a 
confused maze of “Frus,” and 


to all invitations, also of bringing their ‘“Froken” daughters; ‘“Ma- 
without scruple any chance guest dames” with their “Jomfrus,” 
in addition to those members of Proosts, Pastors, and titles, or 
the family really invited. rather, designations, without 

One large room having been number. Titles, properly so 
completely cleared of all ex- called, were, some years since, 
traneous furniture, the dinner suppressed by a decree of the 
tables were arranged in the fovm Storthing; this, in spite of the 
of three sides of a square, leaving king’s refusal to sanction it, was 
only room between the tables and passed after it had been persisted 
the walls for the passage of in by three successive Storthings, 
waiters behind the chairs. An- in accordance with the laws of the 
other room was appropriated to Norwegian Constitution. But, al- 
the reception of the guests, a though the clags of nobility no 
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longer exists, everyone enjoys his meat, and afterwards fish-pudding 
own title, expressive of his occu- (that is, fish beaten up in a mortar 
pation in the world. Thus, a dig- until it is of the consistency of 
nitary of the church, answering cream,)made its appearance. The 
perhaps, to our Rural Dean, is vegetables were quite curiosities: 
called Proost, and his wife young potatoes were swimming in 
Proostinde; a lawyer is called parsley and butter, mixed up with 
Advokat; a shopkeeper, Kjob- very small carrots. Peas were 
mand, and so on. This is the served in their pods, equally dis- 
rule in writing; in general con- guised in a rich gravy; and all 
versation it is usual to mention were handed about and eaten by 
the surname only. The company themselves, not after our mode, 
having arrived, was not kept wait- as adjuncts to the meat. Soon 
ing for the wine and cakes, which after we were all seated, the 
it is fit to offer before dinner. toasts began. The host began 
The sofa is held to be the seat of them, raising his glass and saying, 
honour, and to it the most dis- “Velkommen til bords!” (Wel- 
tinguished among the ladies were come to the board!) and after this 
ushered with the incessantly re- beginning they were kept up 
peated “Ver saa god,” which does briskly. Toasts, though nearly 
duty for every ceremony of abolished in good society in the 
politeness. Theassembled party towns and more fashionable 
did not present a very gay ap- places, appear to be still very 
pearance for the state colour is general in the provinces of Nor- 
black. A black bombazine or way; and, in the instance of 
alpaca dress, or better still, a which I am speaking, they were 
black silk, is the true adornment perpetually proposed during the 
of gentility. A sumptuary law couple of hours we spent at table. 
ordains black to be worn at Court It is not the custom in Norway for 
to avoid the greater expense of|/the ladies to retire before the 
coloured dresses; and, it is still gentlemen, but all rise together; 
very generally, though not uni- moreover the signal for retire- 
versally, the colour in request for ment is not given by the lady of 
balls. Dinner being ready, we the house, for that would_be con- 
proceeded in couples to the sidered an almost incredible piece 
dining-room. The host and of rudeness and inhospitality. 
hostess were seated near the The feast is closed by the guests 
middle of the table, on which themselves, through the chief of 
were placed merely the dishes of them, who proposes “Tuk for 
the sweet course dressed with Maden” (Thanks for the meal); 
flowers, and the cover for each and this toast being drunk by 
person. There appeared to be no all, the wondrous scraping of 
order in the handing round of the chairs on the bare boards which 
dishes. Fish was followed by ensues, announces that the sitting 
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is over. Not so the ceremonies the right hand of the gentlemen. 
which belong thereto; each gen- One gentleman — the Eukemand 
tleman escorts his lady back into — stood at the head of the co- 
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the reception-room, and then 
everybody shakes hands, first with 
the host and hostess, saying again 
“Tak for Maden,” and, afterwards, 
with everybody else. This is an 
embarrassing form for a stranger, 
who, among so many, finds it far 
from easy to remember which 
hands he has shaken, and which 
hands remain to be sought. 

This done, coffee was served, 
and we dispersed about the 
garden and grounds, sauntering 
at our pleasure. By degrees, as 
the evening closed in, most of us 
began to reassemble in the large 
room in which we bad dined. 
There a free space was cleared 
for dancing, and thereinto fresh 
guests were constantly arriving. 
While standing about and talking 
in this room, my arm was sud- 
denly seized by no less grave a 
personage than the Rector of the 

niversity of Christiania, who, 
without speaking, led me into the 
large open space in front of the 
house, and placed me in the midst 
of a circle who were playing at‘a 
game nearly resembling our Eng- 
lish “Puss in the Corner.” He 
then bade me follow his example 


lumn, and called out, “ Sedste par 
ud” (Last pair out); on which 
they rushed forward to the front, 
either keeping to their respective 
sides, or crossing, to deceive the 
Eukemand; whose endeavour was 
to catch the lady before her part- 
ner could seize her, in which case 
he took her for his own, and left 
the disappointed gentleman to 
take his place as Kukemand. This 
game appeared to be a favourite, 
and gave rise to abundant mirth. 
Music and dancing were our 
next amusements: not muchof the - 
music, except in so far as it was 
subservient to the dancing; for 
people either could not or would 
not — certainly they did not — 
sing or play. The dancing was 
made up chiefly of waltzes. Some- 
thing like a country-dance was at- 
tempted; but it was not kept up 
with much spirit. In some parts 
of Norway, but very generally in 
Sweden, occasional servants have 
to perform a duty which would 
astonish the ladies whose sub- 
urban feasts in this country are 
helped through with the aid of 
the green-grocer, or by a man 
from the confectioner’s. It is ex- 


in taking a part. JI was much pected of a waiter, not only that 
rejoiced to see this wholesome he should be able to announce 
fun heartily kept up by the old as names in a ‘sonorous voice, to 
wellas by the young. Thissport hand dishes rapidly, to change 
was followed by a game called plates quickly, to help wine 
Eukemand, or the widower, which adroitly, to be staid and respec- 
was played in the following man- table in his conduct in the 
ner: — Several couples placed kitchen; but that he should be a 
themselves in file, all the ladies on! good musician! When the dishes 
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have been cleared away and the' 


cloth has been removed, after he 
has been handing about the de- 
licacies of the season, the, coffee, 
and in summer, the ices; he again 
appears, music in hand, to per- 
form on the piano-forte. The 
Norsk and Swedish amateurs 
deem it beneath the dignity of the 
High Art music to which they 
aspire to perform mere Terpsi- 
chorean tunes. Dance music is 
therefore delegated to waiters, 
some of whom perform Musard’s 
Quadrilles, Strauss’s and Lanner’s 
Waltzes, and Jullien’s Polkas, in 
a style which would astonish even 
those'who in this country belong 
to “High Life Below Stairs.” 
After dancing, the party had fre- 
quent recourse to some game or 
other to enliventhem. ‘French 
blind-man’s buff,” and “hunt the 
ring,” accompanied by music, 
were both in request, and shared 
in by as many as could find room 
in the circle. Punch, by no means 
badly brewed, was constantly cir. 
culated, and produced decidedly 
enlivening effects. 

At about eleven o’clock, we 
were marshalled intoa large room 
up-stairs, where supper was laid 
in the same style as dinner had 
been; and, indeed, it consisted 
very nearly in the same routine: it 
occupied, to be sure, less time. 
Dancing followed once more; 
and, like all after-supper dancing, 
it was done with spirit. The 
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hard work to dance in a room by 
daylight. In the middle of sum- 
mer, the evenings are so light in 
these northern latitudes, that we 
had not required candles before 
supper. 


While the greater part of the 
company were thus engaged, I 
was attracted by the sound of 
voices in chorus outside, and 
wandered away to find out what 
was going on. I founda group of 
seven or eight of the young men 
of the party, who were singing 
Norsk and German songs in parts, 
very beautifully. They stood 
under a chestnut-tree on one side 
of the hall-door, and the light 
from one of the windows of the 
dancing-room fell on the group 
with capital effect. 

Singing in parts is an ac- 
complishment much valued in 
Norway. In Christiania there are 
various clubs or societies estab- 
lished for the practice of part- 
songs, — one among the students, 
another among the shopkeepers, 
&c. The Norsk national air, 
“For Norge Vigempers Fode- 
and,” was sung with great ap- 
plause. It is a most inspiriting 
strain, of modern origin, being 
the composition of Mehul. Our 
own national air ‘was also per- 
formed among the number, and 
was, I found, claimed by Sweden 
as well as by Germany. 


By this time it had really be- 


languor of the previous displays come late — past niidnight — and 
was now succeeded by vigorous some of the party, who had several 
and amusing movements. Before English miles to drive before 
supper, in fact, it had been really they should reach home, began 
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to think it high time to take 
leave. 

The hostess was again assailed 
with thanks; but this time the 
burden of the compliment was, 
“Tak for idag” (Thanks for to- 
day). The horses were put to, 
the wondrous carriages again 
drove up to the door, looking ex- 
ceedingly clean and respectable 
in the uncertair twilight; and the 
company dispersed, after the 
‘“Vortens Skaal” (The Host’s 
Health) had been performed 
by the before-mentioned choris- 
ters. ; 
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Ir has long been a prevalent 
idea with that benighted creature, 
“the million,” that to follow the 
avocation of a banker, requires a 
long life of training in the deep, 
mysterious workings of com- 
plicated accounts, interest-tables, 
and something more than mere 
multiplication; that to become an 
expert and successful banker, in- 
volves deep and patient study, 
long practice, and an unblemished 
career; in short, that bankers, 
like bishops, can hardly be worth 
anything until their hair is grey. 
It has been the task of the Anglo- 
Indian community of the present 
century to demonstrate the hol- 
lowness of this long-cherished be- 
lief. The wise men of the East 
have flung the antiquated Lom- 
bard Street creed far into the 
shade; they have demonstrated 
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to a nicety that what Lord Byron 
once wrote of criticism may now 
be equally applied to the banker’s 
craft : 

“A man must serve his time to every trade, 

Save banking, bankers all are ready © 

made.” 
Under the genial influence of a 
tropical climate, the development 
of a bank far outstrips the fabled 
worth of Jack’s magic bean-stalk. 
While some institutions on the old 
system, in the old country, would 
be issuing circulars and preparing | 
their ledgers; in the East, young 
military subs and beardless civi- 
lians spring up into full-grown, 
“first-chop’’ bank directors. 

It was in the latter part of the 
year eighteen hundred and some- 
thing — not so long since, but 
that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances, and I am not an 
old man yet,— when a party of 
officers and civilians sitting round 
the mess-table at Blankpoor, a 
military station in the largest pre-_ 
sidency of our Indian Empire, 
agreed among themselves to “get 
up” a bank; the want of “‘accom- 
modation” being then much felt 
in that part of the world. Before 
they rose from the table, the 
amount of capital had been agreed 
upon, the scrip apportioned, the 
‘direction ’”’ filled, and the secre- 
tary and managers appointed. Nb 
time was lost. It was discovered 
that what looked so beautifully 
rose-colour after a dozen of 
Champagne, wore an equally 
cheerful aspect when looked at 
the following morning over Bass’s 
pale ale, The thing was not long 
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in embryo. Within a week the’ 
Great Cio mecmpect Bank was a| 


fact. The Bank had directors and 
,aregular working staff; the direc- 
tors had shares; and, by some 
complication of circumstances, 
before a dozen accounts were 
opened, the shares got up to a 
premium. Residents at the other 
neighbouring stations, militar 

and civil, thirsted for ban 

honours, and scrip was applied 
for from all quarters, and in any 
quantity. 

For some brief period the 
Chowsempoor institution wore an 
appearance of intense humility 
and modesty. It would not for 
the world have been thought am- 
bitious or even presuming. The 
young captain of light-infantry, 
who condescended to act as secre- 
tary on three thousand rupees a 
month, informed the public, in 
the virgin Chowsempoor circular, 
that their capital was intended to 
be limited to a lac, or ten 
thousand pounds. But, the ten 
thousand became augmented to 
twenty, and then to fifty thousand. 
Neither was it very long before 
the majors, and collectors, and 
magistrates forming the Board 
discovered, that such places as 
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grow theparentinstitutionin more 
respects than mere extent of ope- 
rations. 


By way of a little variety, afew 


merchants were admitted into the 


branch direction; this imported 
fresh vigour to the system, and 


the Hooghly Bund Branch of the 
Great Chowsempoor Bank bade 


fair to dg all in its power to de- 
velope the resources of that por- 
tion of British India, on the most 
approved modern principle. 


A spacious building was appro- 
priated for the “Branch,” in the 
most commanding and expensive 
part of the capital. The house 
was fitted and furnished in true 
Oriental style and costliness, and 
was tendedand guarded by a little 
army of retainers. Not the least 
splendid were the suite of apart- 
ments devoted to the local 
manager — a skilful penman, a 
mighty warrior in figures, a 
special pleader in conversation, In 
deeds something more: in short. 
precisely the man to make such a 
child as he had in hand, walk 
alone before it was a year old. It 
was perfectly marvellous to see 
how the institution grew ‘and 
throve. People were lost in 


Blankpoor and Anditorbad, and amazement at it. Even the cun- 
other minor hill stations were far ning old foxes of natives were not 
too circumscribed a field for their prepared for it — and they are 
growing operations. They must usually prepared for a good deal. 
extend their influence through Bramins and Zemindars became 
other channels; they must have a envious of the. Great Chowsem- 
branch establishment at the great poor Bank, and determined to 
metropolis of the Presidency; ac- become shareholders. It was not 
cordingly a branch was formed — long before the list of directors. 
a branch which was fated to out- contained the revered names of 
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Baboo Futty Maund, and Dusto- two directors, with perchance the 
miewallah Dutt. Manager of the Hooghly Bund 
The resourcesof thePresidency Branch of the Great Chowsem- 
were now being fully developed poor Bank. The shares of the 
— in vulgar words, the exports Bank continued to rise until they 
were doubled; credit wus lavishly reached one hundred per cent. 
given, and as freely taken. Small premium: where they remained, 
men of a few odd thousands either lacking the courage to go 
shipped produce to the extent of any higher, or feeling that they 
hundreds of thousands, and they had done their duty. 
were not over particular as to Jt may be as well to state herve 
what they shipped. Shopkeepers the principle which regulated ‘the 
swelled imto merchants. Mer- allotment of the new shares, of 
chants expanded into princes. which the Bank’s enormous suc- 
Civil servants turned up their of- cess warranted the issue, as it 
ficial noses at their dry routine will at once show the immensely 
duties, thought seriously of re- superior management of Indian 
tiring from the service, and, as banks to that of the old school. 
they revelled in the winning The new scrip was not permitted 
Hookah, gave themselves up to to find its way at once among the 
dreams, which in fairy splendour vulgar crowd. It was apportioned 
and impossible magnificence, among the existing share-holders 
could only have found a rival in in an exact ratio with the number 
the. Arabian Nights’ Entertain- of shares held by them, and of 
ments. To their imaginative course made over to them at par 
vision the fabled Pagoda*l'ree ap- —?. e. each share of fifty pounds, 
pearedto be putting forth its was handed to them at that figure, 
glittering foliage, and ripening although worth, in the share 
its tempting fruit with magic ra- market, double that amount; 
idity. and, inasmuch as most of these 
That was a right merry season same proprietors had taken as 
for the bold and the venturesome; many shares as they could find 
and everybody became bold and cash to pay for, the Bank very 
venturesome. Each member of considerately gave them the new 
the Hooghly Bund community ap- scrip on credit. The fortunate 
peared to possess a chip of the possessors of this fresh stock, at 
real original philosopher's stone, once turned their acquisitions to 
a touch of which transmuted sabe good account, by selling them for 
object into the precious metal. cash at the rulinghigh rate of pre- 
Many and brilliant were the mium; paying in, to their account 
evening parties, and the dinners, at the Bank, the price at par, and 
and the nautches given by the élite comfortably pocketing the dif- 
and the non-élte, at which the ference. This simple and good- 
“Lions” were sure to be one or natured process was repeated 
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several times over, infinitely to 
the satisfaction of those in ‘the 
secret. In order to prevent the 
possibility of any serious decline 
in the market price of these new 
shares, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, the wary manager 
watched the course of events; and, 
on any appearance of there being 
more sellers than buyers, went in 
and bought up all, at a trifle below 
the’ full rate. On account the 
Bank? Not at all; purchases were 
made with the Bank funds it is 
true; but in the name of the di- 
rectors, in equal proportions. In 
time, the crafty Bank Manager 
contrived to monopolise every 
share as it fell in the market, and 
thus, buyers went to him, as a 
sheer matter of course, as the 
only chance of obtaining a share; 
so that, not only was the price 
well maintained, but something 
handsome was turned over in the 
shape of profit for division among 
the “direction.” 

Far and wide the Bank share 
mania spread. The Cholera and 
the Plague travelled at a mere 
snail’s pace — and a very infirm 
old snail’s pace too — compared 
with the rapid raging of this Joint 
Stock fever, High and low, rich 
and poor, washed and unwashed, 
Christian and Heathen, Jew and 
Gentile, were alike struck down. 
The judge upon the bench, the 
pleader at the bar, the priest in 
the pulpit, the poorest clerk, the 
meanest money-changer, — all 

id,the knee to the new golden 
. they of Chowsem- 
ip. A bank director 
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was thrown from his horse on the 
parade; quick as thought, half-a- 
dozen doctors rushed to the dis- 
abled man; and, as the foremost 
and most fortunate among them 
felt his pulse, whispered in his 
ear an inquiry about a few of the 
next issue of shares. The trustee 
of a Benevolent Fund for Widows 
and Orphans, was so anxious to 
add to the means of these poor 
dependent creatures, that on his 
own responsibility, and in secret 
(as good should ever be done), he 
invested the whole of the moneys 
in his hands in Chowsempoor 
Bank Stock. 

The young and rather specula- 
tive firm of Hookey, Walker, and 
Company, went boldly to work in 
the way of “developing the re- 
sources of the country; which 
signifies literally, making enor- 
mous shipments of raw produce. 
They made large purchases of 
silk, indigo, rice, gums, and, in 
short, of all the most valuable 
products of the land; and, having 
shipped them to England, they 
found not the least difficulty in 
obtaining from the very useful 
Chowsempoor institution an ad- 
vance, in cash, quite equal to the 
entire value of the goods. The 
rule had been, to advance no 
more than two-thirds of the prime 
cost; but by an ingenious process, 
known as “salting the invoice,” 
the articles were made to appear 
as worth fifty per cent. beyond 
their real value. Thus the 
enterprising firm recovered on 
the spot all they had paid for thes 
shipments. ~ 
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Moreover, Messrs. pee 
Walker,andCompany were largely 
interested in Indigo ‘Factories; 
that is to say, they possessed 
several extensive estates produ- 
cing that article. The firm, find- 
ing how well the system worked 
with their shipments, determined 
to launch out in planting matters. 
One of the partners being a direc- 
tor of the Bank, there was no 
difficulty in obtaining ‘‘accommo- 
dation;” in other words, a loan 
of a few lacs, (a lac is only ten 
thousand pounds) to enable these 
enterprising merchants to extend 
their operations, which they ac- 
cordingly did in the most approved 
fashion. Among many other trans- 
action’ of that time may be in- 
stanced the sale, by this same 
firm, of an indigo factory in the 
interior, at a rather heavy figure. 
Payment was made in bank post 
bills of the other Hooghly estab- 
lishment — the “Junction Bank’”’ 
paper — which was then fully 
thirty per cent. below par. Our 
friends, Hookey, Walker, and 
Company, took these bills to the 
Chowsempoor Bank, who, not 
wishing to refuse good customers, 
obligingly cashed the paper at its 
full original value. 

Toany ordinary mind this would 
appear 4 somewhat losing game. 
But, ohdear! no; the Manager 
of the ““Chowsempoor” was too 
clever for that, and soon backed 
out of the difficulty. An ‘“ad- 
vance” happened to be wanted by 
a customer, on a rather shaky 
sugar concern; and the hawk- 
eyed, clear-headed man of busi- 

Household Words, XIII. 
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ness consented to make the loan, 
on condition that it was taken in 
the unfortunate bank post bills, 
valued at par. Itis true this sugar 
estate turned out a very sorry 
affair, indeed; and it was soon 
after evident that unless the Bank 
assisted the proprietor with a 
further loan of rupees to keep it 
in good cultivation, the property 
would go to utter ruin, and the 
directors would find their first ad- 
vance scattered to the winds. 
That mattered little; furtH@r aid 
was granted; the owner was still 
embarrassed; and it ended in the 
factory reverting to the Bank as 
their own property, whilst the di- 
rectors and managers chuckled at 
the increasing extent of their ope- 
rations. : 

But, the benevolent Bank did 
not shower its golden favours on 
commercial men alone. It was 
particularly indiscriminate in its 
eenerosity. The directors, doubt- 
less, bending under the weight of 
gold mohurs and Company’s 
rupees, smiled complacently on 
all mankind, and appeared, by 
their distribution of worldly riches, 
to be imbued with Communist 
ee The young cadet, 

asking in the sunshine of college 
life, se Uae and fettered by his 
paltry allowance from the Honour. 
able Company, of four hundred 
rupees a-month, besought the 
friendly offices of this truly cha- 
ritable institution ; and notin vain, 
for one of the directors was his 
uncle’s most intimate friend. <A 
few strokes of the pen, and the 
embryo civilian possessed the 
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means of driving his tandem, 


drinking Champagne at tiffin,|rolled on; 


giving crack parties, frequenting 
the gaming-table; -in short, of 
qualifying himself for a perfect 
model Hooghly Bund Sahib. 


So long as the gold and silver 
stream swept gaily and smoothly 
over the land, all went well. Trade 
flourished and traders prospered. 
Employment was good, and prices 
rose enormously. Imported goods 
were nsumedinhuge quantities, 
at le hrates. Exports swelled 
to an unusual amount; ships were 
no sooner in the river and unload- 
ed, than they were freighted with 
costly goods for Europe. The 
collectors of revenue were faint 
with the effort of receiving so 
many taxes: the treasury of “John 
Company” was well nigh bursting 
open its massive doors, so vast 
were the piles of glittering coin 
within. Indeed all allowed that. 
there never had been seen such 
a prosperous time within the me- 
mory of the oldest civilian. The 
public prints were loud in their 
exultations, and their praises of 
the judicious management of the 
Banks. They pointed with exul- 
tation to the enormously increased 
trade of the country, and gave all 
honour to those noble and useful 
institutions, which thus fostered 
the commerce of, and added fresh 
lustre to, the brightest gem in the 
crown of Britain! 


_ This state of things was not 
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spoilt the eras game. Time 

alf-yearly meetings of 
shareholders were held, and most 
cheering prospects were deve- 
loped by eloquent directors in 
sanguine speeches, and attested 
by kind auditors in glowing ac- 
counts. Easy, however, as it was 
to cook up pleasant reports, it be- 
came somewhat less easy to con- | 
tinue providing the usual dividend 
of twelve per cent. per annum. 
Accordingly, after a little delay, 
the twelve was reduced to six,and 
proprietors were told to thank 
their stars it was not four. 

A change came o’er the doings 
in the Kast. Heavy shipments 
outward and homeward over- 
stocked both markets; prices fell 
seriously; and, as every one 
wanted to sell, no one wanted to 
buy, and of course matters did 
not improve. Some merchants 
were so pressed by heavy losses, 
that they actually ventured to sell 
out Chowsempoor stock. The 
effect of this upon the market was 
not long in being felt; for fear is 
contagious, like many other com- 
plaints; and the fashion of con- 
verting scrip into real rupees, 
soon became prevalent, much to 
the mortification of directors and 
managers. It was found impos- 
sible to continue the old plan of 
buying up shares from the market, 
since every one who could, be- 
came a seller; the stock rapidly 
fell to par, and then to much be- 
low that moderate point, until all 


festined to last for ever. Some|the world had shares to sell, but 
evil genius, envious of the Chow- no buyers were left. And then, 
sempoor career, stepped in and'but no until then, the price ceased 
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to fall any lower, for the shares 
had no price; they fell to zero. 

The next general meeting was 
an anxious, and an unpleasant 
meeting for all parties. Still the 
directors’ report spoke confident- 
ly of the future. Ne actual panic 
had then occurred, and although 
heavy losses on all sides were mat- 
ters of notoriety, the considerate 
auditors had put down no more 
than a few thousand rupeesas bad 
debts. ‘Tio be sure, the dividend 
of five per cent. boldly declared 
on the current year, would have 
had to be paid out of the capital. 
but it was dreaded that it would 
be very ‘difficult for the manager 
to discover any capital whatever. 
This difficulty wassoon mastered; 
the directors were not put to the 
trouble of fishing for capital in 
empty coffers, and an infinite 
amount of vexation and declaring 
of accounts was saved them by the 
far more simple process of sus- 
pending payment; which was 
done not long afterwards to the 
terror of many, and the astoftish- 
ment of more. 

It was then clearly demonstrated 
that whilst the Great Chowsem- 
Pe Bank had been so ardently 

ent upon “developing the re- 
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not a single friend or supporter for 
themselves. - -_, 

Of the scenes which passed in 
and about Hooghly Bund, after 
the stoppage of the Great Chow- 
sempoor Bank, it would be not 
less difficult than painful to treat. 
To such firms as Hookey, Walker 
and Company, it was no doubt 
distressing and inconvenient to a 
degree; to the Insurance Compa- 
nies it was perhaps more so: while 
the young, confiding embryo ci- 
vilians, and the juvenile captains 
and innocent ensigns, all of whom 
had learnt to look at the Bank as 
greatly honoured by the accommo- 
dation accorded them, considered 
it extremely hard to be called 
upon to “pay up” their accounts 
— so very hard indeed that scarce- 
ly any attended to the call. But 
if it proved harassing and annoy- 
ing to all these, how was it with 
the poor friendless widows and 
orphans, whose, a// in this world 
had been engulphed within the 
fatal vortex of the banking mania? 
Terror would be a faint term to 
apply to the feelings of these 
stricken people when they learnt 
the extent of the blow— that they 
were not only friendless, but 
penniless! Their official Trustee 


sources of the country,” the di- was exceedingly sorry -for what 
rectors had overlooked the neces- had occurred; but he had acted 
sity of developing the resources for the best! 

of the Bank. The stale old maxim As for the Great Chowsempoor 
about being just before being Bank itself, its affairs are still be- 
generous had found no place in ing wound up, with no prospect 
the managers’ creed, and when ofa dividend; although somever 
the hour of trial and difficulty clear-headed, sharp-dealing indi- 
came, they who had been so lavish viduals have contrived to realise 
towards others found there was fortunes out of the scattered 
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wreck; how, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to relate. 


SNAILS. 


EPHRAHIM SLITHERHOUSE, the 
father of Wilham Slitherhouse, 
our hero, was a respectable me- 
chanic, who gained his livelihood 
by making clock-faces, or to 
speak more correctly, a certain 
part of them, for he only made 
the hands, After working sedu- 
lously at this branch of horological 
mechanism during fifty-three 
years, he was just beginning to 
think of importing a few Dutch 
clocks, nef establishing an in- 
dependent trade, when his own 
hour-hand stopped. He, dying, 
‘bequeathed to his son a good 
name,” together with special di- 


rections as to the manufacture of all edible purposes. 


the black hands, in the Swiss 
sfyle, as he thought them more 
elegant than gold ones, and also 
clearer to be seen at dusk or by 
night. William  Slitherhouse 
followed all his father’s injunctions 
so carefully, that after remaining 
in business five-and-forty years, 
he had saved enough to retire to a 
six-roomed villa, at Camberwell. 
A strip of garden at the back, en- 
closed by a brick wallon two sides, 
with a wooden paling: and a sa- 
lubrious ditch at the bottom, af- 
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found they would not grow. Some 
died at once, and others in the 
course of a few weeks. He saw 
that it was not wise to be too am- 
bitious, and that the climate of 
Camberwell had been overrated 
by his landlord, After his third 
season, he came to his senses, 
and was content with humble 
flowers and _ vegetables. His 
greatest success was in cabbages; 
that is to say, so far as their growth 
and promise were concerned; but 
unfortunately there always came 
a large colony of snails in the 
spring, which multiplied immense- 
ly all through the summer and 
autumn, and devoured the best of 
his produce. Nota cabbage was 
left heart-whole, and all the best 
of the intermediate leaves were 
riddled like very fine old point 
lace, or otherwise damaged for 
This gave 
Mr. Slitherhouse a hostile feeling 
towards the marauders, and he 
always did his best to get rid of 
them. 

It*is very much to be feared that 
humane people, who are fond of 
gardening, dispose of their sur- 
plus snails by throwing them 
over into the gardens of their next 
door neighbours. It is clear they 
must be disposed of somehow. 
The question is, in all similar 
cases, who are toeat the vege- 
tables—the grower, or the pirates? 


forded him every 0 opportunity for But a snail is a sort of'substance 
rural recreation and the pursuit of not very nice and easy to deal with. 


new sources of interest in life. 
William Slitherhouse took to 

gardening. In his first season he 

tried a great many things, and 


It is all very well for gardening- 
boaks simply to say, “Snails are 
destroyed by crushing.” Of course 
they are; but who likes to do it? 
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William Slitherhouse, I say it to hedge-leaves and field-grass, by 


his honour, was not the man. 


the reflection that snails were sent 


Robbed though he was every year into the world to eat something, 
of the best part of the produce of and that he had not the least 


his parden he could never make 
up his mind to use his virtuous 
amateur spade for any such pur- 


knowledge of the person who 


owned the field. Perhaps it be- 
longed to Her Most Gracious Ma- 


pose. It is true that a chemist in jesty the Queen, in which case 


the neighbourhood, having whis- 
per to him that salt was a dead- 
y poison to snails, our friend did 
once deposit a score of them ina 
flower-pot, and then cast over the 
moving mass of shells and horns 
half a handful of salt. But he 
never did it twice. The instan- 
taneous shrinking back of allthose 
protruding and inquiring horns— 
the yellow froth of the shell- 
mouths, and the anguished rolling 
over of the shells, was too much for 
him— andno wonder. Mr. Slither- 


house’s servant, an old woman of 


no imagination, once collected a 





there was no harm done. 

No doubt can exist but the re- 
vulsion caused an the mind of Mr. 
Slitherhouse, by the previous 
murders that he had himself com- 
mitted as well as witnessed du- 
ring the “reign of terror,” had 
caused a re-action in his feelings, 
so that he now pursued his task 
of tracing out and capturing the 
interlopers with a degree of in- 
terest in the creatures themselves. 
This naturally increased as he 
bestowed more and more obser- 
vation on their structure and 
habits. One day he noticed a 


heap of snails from the palings snail whose shell had been par- 


near the ditch at the bottom of tially crushed, 


‘the garden, and after scolding 
them all down the pathway into 
the kitchen, threw them into the 
fire. She received warning that 
very day. 

Mr. Slitherhouse now adopted 
the plan of collecting two or three 
scores of the marauders in a 

ocket-handkerchief, and carry- 
ing them a few miles off to de- 


creeping into a 
cranny in the wall with the languid 
air of an invalid going to the ho- 
spital. Finding it still there the 
next time he visited the spot, he 
attentively watched its operations, 
and the creature’s repair of its 
shell, in each stage of the pro- 
cess. At length it was all made 
compact once more and hardened 
in the wind, and the very first 


posit them beneath the hedge of|morning the snail issued fort: 


some field. By these means he 
avoided the horrors of gelatinous 
contortions, and all the spittings 
and eure ine attending exter- 
mination; while, at the same time, 
he reconciled the fact of such in- 
jury as the snails might do to the 


after its recovery, Mr. Slither- 
house had the pleasure of witness- 
ing one of those scenes s0 ex- 
cellently described by Mr. Rymer 
Jones, in which the snail, meet- 
ing with an admirer of its own 
species, they each began to make 
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extraordinary demonstrations in 
the air with their horns (or rather, 
the tentacles) and exhibited an 
alacrity of gesticulation in the 
uplifting and twirling the head 


and neck, which showed that|price five guineas. 


their love, though at first sight, 
was mutual. 


From this day we have to date 
a great change in the mind of Mr. 
Slitherhouse. Hé now pursued 
his researches after snails with 
a very different eye from that of 
a gardener. He had uncon- 
sciously become a close observer 
— a naturalist. ‘No doubt,” 
mused he, in his little summer- 
house, built after the approved 
manner of English suburban vil- 
las, on the borders of the ditch 
— “No doubt but the department 
of Natural History which I have 
adopted for especial study, is not 
very extensive; nevertheless, 
there must be a great many snails 
in the world, and as nature loves 
variety, they are probably not all 
alike.” In order to ascertain how 
the fact stood in this respect, he 
sent to a bookseller for Mr. Lovell 
Reeve’s book on the subject, ha- 
ving been informed that this con- 


tained the most comprehensive | M 


account, and was also the latest 
authority. He desired that the 
pamphlet, or whatever else that 
author had written on_ snails, 
should be forwarded to him by 
post. 


The bookseller had the good 


sense.to spare Mr. Slitherhouse|papering 


tage, and forwarded the 
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Company —a large quarto volume 
of some two hundred pages, with 
nearly a hundred plates, all beau- 
tifully drawn and coloured (fac- 
similes) of the original snail-shells, 
Mr. Shither- 
house, with an equal mixture of 
pride, respecful awe, and delight, 
sank back in his arm-chair, and 
sat staring at the quarto as it lay 
upon the table, not yet quite 
emancipated from the thick sheets 
of brown paper in which it had 
been packed. 

Lying by the side of the goodly 
quarto was a thin pamphlet by the 
same author, “On the Geographi- 
cal Distribution of the Bulimt” — 
(Mr. Slitherhouse felt the impor- 
tance of snails considerably en- 
hanced as he pronounced the 
word, and he assumed a more 
dignified attitude in his chair as 
he read furthermore) — “a Genus 
of terrestrial Mollusca; ‘and on 
the Modification of their Shell to 
the local physical Conditions in - 
which the Bieces occur. By Lo- 
vell Reeve, F.L.S., &c., with a 
map!” Mr. Slitherhouse turned 
over the pages with avidity, de- 
vouring their contents — with his 
eyes. He took an enthusiastic 
flight and a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole. He saw what a field was 
before him. That day the abste- 
mious naturalist drank nearly a 
whole bottle of port wine after 
dinner. He felt quite another 
man. He sat with his eyes fixed 
on the wall of his room, till the 
mae assumed ise. 


outlines of Mr. Reeve’s colou 


' by the Parcel’s Deliveryimap, and his imagination became 
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geographical as he wandered warm temperature and the vege- 
over the world in the pursuit of|tation, watered by the tributaries 


snails. 

Just where the faded tail of an 
eccentric peacock on the paper of 
his sitting-room, lost itself in the 
faint pink of a true lover’s knot, 


forming an introductory flourish 


to the stem of a large white oak 
leaf with a pale blue acorn, Mr. 
Slitherhofse began to distinguish 
the southern part of Europe (fa- 
mous chiefly for its snails), run- 
ning down to the Mediterranean 
and extending to the Black Sea, 
and thence advancing to the Cau- 
casian variety of the Bulimi. Ha- 
ving gratified the first gush of his 
roving imagination thus far, Mr. 
Slitherhouse bethought him that 
it would be better to methodise 
his excursions a little, and in ac- 
cordance with the map he had 
seen inthe pamphlet. Still keep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon the paper 
of his room, he made a dash 
through nine peacocks’ tails, with 
their associated true lovers’ knots 


_of the Magdalena and the Orinoco 
rivers, are most favourable to the 
development of these interesting 
creatures, so that sixty different 
species may be collected at dif- 
ferent altitudes. On the sides of 
the mountains sloping from the 
sea, where there is little vegeta- 
tion, Mr. Slitherhouse saw but 4 
few species, and of these the shell 
was extremely poor; thin in sub- 
stance and dull of hue, owing to 
the want of sufficient moisture in 
the animals. Their bodies, how- 
ever, were curiously spotted and 
ean , and they clung in 

unches, one over the other, to 
many a splendidly-flowering cac- 
tus, eating into the very middle 
of the leaves and stem, notwith- 
standing the thorns, prickles, and 
frizzy hairs that protected the 
food. How so soft a substance 
as the head and neck of a snail 
could contrive to escape without 
wounds in so dangerous a feeding- 


and white oak leaves, and alighted place, was a question of much ad- 
at once upon a spot which corre- miring speculation in the mind of 
sponded with his ideas of the Bra- our naturalist. But what a dif- 
zilian and other snail- provinces ference between the dull colour 
of Seuth America, recollecting of these snail-shells, and those of 
that Mr. Reeve had distinctly some other parts of the world, 
stated that this hemisphere com- where they were so_ brilliant, 
prised the “four grand provinces transparent, and _ variegated. 
of their distribution.” He there These differences were disco: 
saw in imagination (or to speak verable, to a great extent, be- 
ao0re correctly, in memory, for he tween the shails of the same pro- 
ad just been looking at the co- vinces at different elevations, ac- 
oured fac-similes), amidst the cording to the temperature, and 
uxuriant wilds of Venezuela and to the character of the vegetation. 
Vew Granada, “the highest con- Journeying up the mountains of 
lition of the genus.” Here the Venezuela, for instance, they are 
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large and sombre in some parts,'rocks, were the huge widely-in+ 
bright and small in others; pro-'flated, thick-shelled “vehicles” 
ceeding higher still, the plants! of several very imposing. crea- 
become thicker, and gradually tures, and moreespecially of the 
give place to forests with under-|darkly painted Moritzianas, — 
growth of broad green leaves, the'brown, streaked with yellowish 
whole space being enveloped in|white, in a wavy pattern, cover- 
clouds and mists. Mr. Slither-|ed with an olive green epidermis, 
house perceived at once, that!and having a broad lip of deep 
although this was no place to read | orange. 

‘“‘Thomson’s Seasons” in, it was 
avery beautiful locality for snails. 
Here, at an elevation of from four! 
thousand to six thousand feet, he, 
remembered to haveseen (in Plate 
twenty-four of the quarto) the 
richly coloured Bulim: fulminans, 
and Blainvilleanus; the former, 
oblong, acuminated towards the 
apex, having five whorls (curls),} He found that the great Snail 
with a lip “widely reflected,” its| families were distributed over the 
colour a peculiar semi-transparent|equatorial, tropical, and tem- 
smoky: brown, shot with sharp|perate regions of the globe, in 
angular zigzags of bright chest- | tribes, each of a distinct charac- 
nut;. the latter ereature similar in|ter, and not at all disposed to 
architecture and tone of colour to;change their special localities. 
the fulminans, but over-laid with|“ Being of sluggish habits,’’ says 
a remarkable epidermis of a dark the pamphlet, “with few means 
gov bne, sometimes, in highly|of transport” (none, we should 
favoured individuals, dotted with|fancy, beyond their own slow 
yellow spots, deposited in fine|coaches), “little migration oc- 
rippling wrinkles, resembling|curs, even where there are no 
those which we often see on oil/such natural boundaries as seas, 
paintings that have been too/deserts, or mountain-chains.” 
much exposed to the heat of the; The localities of nearly six hun- 
sun. Clambering higher still up/dred different species, distributed 
these mountains, in fact, to anjover the world, are now well 
elevation of eight thousand feet,|authenticated. Our enthusiastic 
our naturalist had mo doubt but/naturalist, having hastily exa- 
the temperature which he should! mined the Venezuelan and Bra-. 
feel would be considerably lower-|zilian provinces, turned his gaze: 
ed; for there, beneath decayed|to the sandy plains of Chili, where 
leaves:of dense woods, or in cold/there is little moisture, except 
phadowy ravines and clefts of that which is derived from the 


e 

Here the memory of Mr.Slither- 
house, excited as it had been, 
quite failed him, and he was ob- 
lged to ‘withdraw his eyes from 
the geographical wall of his apart- 
ment, and turn to Mr. Reeve’s 
map, pamphlet, and the Plates 
of the quarto. 
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dews. The shells here were ge- 
nerally small, thin, and not very 
admirable’in colour or marking. 
Near the sea-shore, they were 
darkly speckled, and existed in 
a torpid state for many months in 
in the crevices of rocks. In the 
warmer district of Peru, however, 
they were more bright of colour, 
and possessed more variety in 
their patterns. Still, Mr. Slither- 
house found there was equally a 
want of rain in those localities; 
and that, in the more arid parts 
of Peru, the shells had a colder 
aspect than those of the same la- 
titude in Braziit, on account of the 
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of country, extending from the 
environs of Valparaiso, near the 
sea, to Cocapata, in Bolivia; 
crouches under stones in the sand, 
in the first-named locality; and 
has a pale, smooth, calcareous 
shell. In the woods of Cocapata 
—where the family reside in more 
humid situations, among the 
trunks of trees — he found the 
shell larger, stouter, more richl 

coloured, and with more of epi- 
dermis: the change which charac- 
terised different species, present- 
ed in the same species under dif- 
ferent conditions, thus became 
apparent. Another remarkable 


very scanty nature of the vege- 
tation, the less degree of humi- of zebra-marked shell. This spe- 
dity in the atmosphere, and the cies inhabited an area of Central 
cold precipitated from the cold America, enclosing Honduras, 
antarctic drift-current, which Nicaragua, the West Indies, and 
flows in a northerly direction Pernambuco, reaching to ‘the 
along the western shores of South shores of Peru, and produced a 
America nearly to the equator. shell varying so much in charac- 
The effect of moisture, and con- ter, according to the physical 
sequent amount of decaying ve- conditions under which it was 
getable matter, in promoting the formed, that it has been described 
formation of shell, was curiously asseveral species; but Mr. Slither=:- 
illustrated by the presence of a house perceived very clearly that 
stout, richly-coloured species, of|/such descriptions were deficient 
large size, on the rainy border of|inresearch and accuracy. 
Peru, where they crawled up the i 


instance was presented in a kind 


Our naturalist now took a care- 
stripped trees ingreatabundance; ful view of the provinces of Boli+ 
and by another species — dwell- via, of Central America, and of 
ing on bushes and garden-walls, the islands of.the Western Hem} _ 
on the Bolivian side of the Andes, sphere, particularly the Gelapa- 
at an elevation cf nine thousand gos; but he found that the Poly- 
feet — which had arobust, dark- nesian Islands were among the 
painted shell, similar to those of most wretched places on the face 
the lofty Venezuelan type. Mr. of the globe (so far as snails are 
Slitherhouse had alsothe pleasure concerned), and the Marquesas, 
of making the acquaintance of a Friendly, and Society Islands not 
family which inhabits wide range very much better. uy, oe 
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Becoming impatient at the la- 
mentable deficiency of snails in 
the above places, Mr. Slitherhouse 
turned to the quarto; and, with- 
out reference to any learned de- 
scription or comment whatever, 
feasted his eyes, plate after plate, 
on the numerous and beautiful — 
varieties which were there set out 
before him, — the choice products 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, the 
Caucasian, Malayan, and African 
provinces — in addition to those 
at which he had _ previously 
glanced. He examined, with great 
curiosity the tiger-striped snails 
of Africa, and other shells whose 
form and colours suggested with 
equal force the presence of wild 
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garded with delight the golden- 
haired shells from the Phillipine 
Islands; there, he beheld with 
wonder the immense shells of the 
largest species of snails, and pic- 
tured to himself what would be 
the effect of walking in a wood, 
and suddenly perceiving a snail 
with his state-coach, or van of a 
long helmet shape, solemnly ad- 
vancing to meet him with uplifted 
and inquiring horns! Finally, he 
examined a variety of snails’ eggs, 
many of them little round yellow 
balls, many in size and shape ex- 
actly like white sugar plums; some 
the size of peas, others like fine 
porcelain beans; and a few of the 
shape, colour, and size of pigeon’s 


beasts of different kinds, some of eggs. The size of the eggs, he 
the shells being marked with dark perceived, were curiously dispro- 
spots, stripes or clouds — and of portioned to the size of the crea- 
a vivid brown, dark-yellow, — tures; the largest@eges by no 
black and tawny, — or dusky means belonging tothe larger sort 
grey colours; and others having of shells. Not less interesting 
mouths set all round with ugly were the infant snails, which in 
fangs. Some were pale, white, or some species are produced from 
dun coloured, suggestive of arid the maternal shell, of a minute 
soils, hot and sandy; others ofj size; yet, in all respects, perfect 
rich chestnut, or of deep sea-weed creatures. 

green, showing that they belong- _It is not to be denied, but that 
ed to the luxuriant undergrowth the reading of the quarto and the 
of woods, and were huge feeders pamphlet on this subject, with the 
upon the leaves of trees. Here, examination of the map and the 
he found a snail with a house as contemplation of the plates, did 
bright as the brightest yellow of | produce avery considerable ex- 
a canary-bird; there, he saw one citement in the imagination of Mr. 
all covered with the most minute Slitherhouse, so that (he confessed 
work and tracing, a sort of mo- this, subsequently, to his friends) 
saic, which (in the real shell) is he had begun to form a project 
revealed to be more perfect and for starting off to the Phillipine 
minute in proportion to the power Islands, as the most prolific of all 
of the magnifying glasses through localities for the discovery and 
which it is examined: here, he re- collection of all sorts of shells. 
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But the result of his first inquiries 
put an end to his dream. He 
found that Mr. Hugh Cuming, 
the conchologist, had, some time 
since, hired a yacht with a crew, 
and that he had passed ten years 
on board this little vessel, assidu- 
ously dredging for shells, and 
cruising, day by day; especially 
among the Phillipine Islands. At 
this news the great Camberwell 
naturalist drew in his horns, and 
resolved in future to content him- 
self with the reality of his little 
garden, while he indulged his 
imagination in the quarto with its 
brightly coloured plates, and in 
tracing on the map the course of 
Mr. Cuming’s yacht among the 
sunny little spots of the shall- 
islands. 
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CHARLES Lams in his day com+ 
eur of the decay in the num- 

er of beggars in the metropolis. 
The decay has now approached 
dissolution. 

Where are the beggars to 
whom the macaronis of George 
the Fourth’s princely and wasted 
youth flung the smaller coins, 
after Brummell had banned con- 
tumeliously the retention of small 
“change?” Where are the wea- 
ther and brandy- beaten soldiers, 
redder or browner than their tat- 
tered uniforms, who asked for 
alms — ‘an obolus to Belisarius?”’ 
[A fable, but it ought to have been 
aoe Where are the seamen, 
sturdy as they were crippled, who, 


«All 


as a matter of choice — when 
choice permitted — were for the 
“town’s-end” for life? and even 
London town had then a few 
straggling and varying indica- 
tions of what might be called 
“ends.” Where is the escaped 
negro slave, whose back was 
marked as with scars from the 
leathern and wiry claws of the 
slave-driver’s cat, and whose 
body, bowed in mendicant and 
slave-like humbleness, was often 
to be re-marked for its dull, sable 
obesity? Where are the unshorn 
and ill-linened men who watched 
the congregating and departing of 
classical schools, and begged, as 
they thought, classically, “dise- 
rere mei! Sum pauper egensque;”" 
or asked those whom they k 

or fancied, to belong to the Fyggnch: 
class, “ Donnez-moi un sou, m@pord ; 
un petit sou; pour Vamour dedieu?”™ 
Where are the brimstone+tipped 
match-sellers who, in the age of 
tinder-boxes, introdwged their 
wares and wants in London sub- 
urbs, under cover of some lugu- 
brious psalm, or solemn ‘‘werses 
for the occasion,” despite the bid- 
ding that it is for the merry to 
sing psalms? Where are the at- 
tractive, yet repulsive, deformities 
who begged loudly, openly, up- 
braidingly, of recusant Christiay 

people, in other days? Where, I 
say, are all these long-established 
and long-remembered public cha- 
ractersnow? Gone, all gone; as 
defunct as the box-seat of the 
York mail, or as the London 
street cry, which heralded the 
dawn, and in some parts was 
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heard, like the nightingale, “all 
the night long,” the cry of “‘Sa- 
loop.”” The New Policeman walks, 
with slow and measured steps, 
along diamantled or demolished 
streets, once the beggar’s, the 
veritable beggar’s hotel, his lava- 
tory, his tiring-room, his harem. 
Streets, too, which once rang 
with mendicant melody or male- 
diction, are now purged and live 
cleanly. 

Yet, it is little more than a 
quarter of a century ago that the 
streets were prolific in the very 
pith and pride of beggary. The 
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gain his thirty, or forty, or fifty 
shillings a-day by pure begging? 
What was a lieutenant’s or a cap- 
tain’s half-pay to that? And did 
he not, all calm and unruffled, 
when interrupted in the exercise 
of his profession by a buzzing in- 
sect of a beadle, retire to a pub- 
lic-house, inviting thither also his 
interrupter, and consuime for din- 
ner a pound of ham, half-a-pound 
of less savoury beef, with a pint 
of rum, and two pots of ale? 

The strictly professional beg- 
gars in those aye the flourishing 
beggars until they relaxed for the 


martial cankers, the remnants of| night, carried their liquor like 


the long war, and the simulations 
of the battered trooper’s dress 
and manners, were bold in the 
highways. They had their pecu- 
liar feasts and fun, their favourite 
viands, their still more favourite 
beverages, their own toasts and 
their own “cant,” their graceless 
orgies, and their unbroken slum- 
bers upofi broken floors. Gone, 
all gone. The beggar has night- 
mares now; his blue lettered and 
numbered enemy haunts him in 
hisdreams. | 
The spirit of street mendicity 
and mendacity is broken; the 
genius of beggars’ invention has 
shrunk into the envelope of ill- 
worded begging letters. Where 
is there now a man like “the 
Scotchman,” who wore four waist- 
eoats and three coats, but was 
shoeless and hoseless, and had a 
loose robe, disposed like.a lady’s 
about him, and so artisti- 
ihat. he looked “a deplora- 
°” And did he not 


* 
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gentlemen, and were grave in the 
streets as was Thomson’s doctor, 
‘‘a black abyss of drink” among 
the fox-hunters. And had not 
the Scotchman atin case between 
his shoulders in which he kept 
bank-notes, of genuine Abraham 
Newland’s mark (for he was his 
own banker), and did he not, 
moreover, enjoy a pension from 


Chelsea Hospital? Show me half 
so adventurous a pensioner in our 


dull days: half so successful a 
beggar. The present fraternity 
are like the men of whom Le Sage 
tells, who went to Madrid to see 
what o'clock it was, and went 
away as wise as they came. 

In those days there was actually 
a man who posed all civic wisdom. 
He appeared in man-of-war attire, 
and was led by a dog who carried 
his masters’s poor-box in his 
mouth. This man iy it to the 
Mansion House, and he put it to 
the Guildhall, that it was his dog 
which begged, and nothe. Then 
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there was a man with a valuable giblet pies for supper!” Inferior 
limp, which he put off when he vagrants cleaned these men’s 
retired into domestic life, and boots. But legionaries sprung uy 
stood forth a first-rate boxer. A like a‘crop from dragons’ teeth 
Chelsea pensioner boasted over and the “lurk” — such is the 
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his cups of his success in begging, 
as he stood by his “friend Devon- 
shire's” wall in Piccadilly, shrink- 
ing and blinded, from the war in 
Egypt. His pension was only 
some ten shillings a-week. One 
beggar, who patronised Russell 
Square, until it was spoilt by Mr. 
Croker, did not carry his liquor 
Jike a gentleman, although sedate 
enough in his business hours; but 
he took his quaffing pints of gin 
at a draught, and repeating the 
draught in a very quack-like 
style, was continually snoring 
o nights in street kennels. I need 
not dwell on the instances of beg- 
gars having bequeathed fortunes 
(one, asa token of gratitude, left 
a legacy to a bank-clerk, who was 
good fora penny a-day); and one 
begging negro retired, rich, to the 
West Indies, the English climate 
being cold and _ insalubrious. 


technicality — was demolished by 
the police. The man whose word: 
I have cited has begged from hi 
infancy upwards. 

There were also the “‘distressec 
tradesman” and the ‘clean’ 
lurk; but they were little bette: 
than revivals, 

Where, I repeat, is there ar 
old-school beggar in London} 
Nowhere. Have, then, mendicanc} 
and vagrancy left the streets anc 
highways of London to the ter 
thousand wheels of commerce 
to gents in Hansoms, and ladie: 
in Broughams; torich and reading 
professionals, and M.P.s, whos« 
carriages are vehicular “studies;’ 
and to the race of aristocratic 
loungers and shoppers, in chariot: 
heavy with armorial bearings; a: 
well as to the host of pedestrian: 
upon pocket-compulsion? No 
so: vagrancy is rife through the 


Neither have I time to tell of kingdom; but mendicancy — able 
women-beggars who really out- and most special- pleading mend: 
did the men; and, after the man- cancy, which once 
ner of such women, did not fail «— riew, like night, from land to land, 
to tell them of it. Which had strange powers of speech—' 
Beggary (in which word I in- pure mendicancy — is gathered tc 
clude simply begging) rallied a the fathers and mothers of whon 
few years back. Certain legiona- I have just presented a simpli 
ries, in faded uniforms, paraded record. ‘There was once a@ pridk 
the streets, announcing their suf- of art which bore the begga: 
ferings for Queen Christina in bravely on; but now, even the 
Spain. Great was their success. veriest singing beggar is (com 
“Why, we had, Sir,” one of the paratively} as silent as Memnon’: 
batch of street-professionals said, statue, the poets notwithstanding 
‘wine when we liked, and hot If these beggars chance to sing 
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But sorra the file can I hold now, 
for it has plazed God to fail my 
facere Rad hands with the rheu- 
matics. Ah! it’s a match-box I 
can scarce hold now., Ay, and 
indeed, yer honner, you may say, 
‘sad changes.’ The streets get 
cowlder and cowlder, Sir, and 
people gets crosser and crosser 
wid an old man like me. But,” 
brightening up a little, “I have a 
daughter that’s immigrated. The 
Lord fasten the life in the good 


they also strive to sell; they are 
not of the true blood of beggary; 
not of the breed which could 
assume the simple and timid look 
at will; they are, like Lear and his 
friends and fool, “sophisticated ;” 
the byegone beggars were, like 
Mad Tom, “the thing itself.” 
There is, however, a covert 
mendicancy in our day. Aged 
and infirm people go from door 
to door with small stocks of lucifer- 
match boxes, or stay and boot 
laces, or memorandum-books or|lady that helped her, though it 
almanacks, and under shelter of{almost broke my heart °- 
this array of small traffic, they —|she ‘ll help me, will my di 
beg. The children, little girls}sure; and I must go on 
especially, beg under the odour of|now, till thin.” 
violets, ‘only a penny a bunch,”| The street beggar’s vocation 1s, 
even in winter. ‘They profess no|therefore, not entirely gone from 
mendicancy ; but their dress, their| among us. It lingers, and is found 
look, their tone, their straggling|here and there, like the small- 
hair and protruding toes, are all|pox; but it is fast disappearing, 
mendicants’ pleas, and they some-|or has assumed strange guises, of 
times beg directly. Sorely, Lhave/which I have not now space to 
been told by two young sisters,/tell. Bethnal Green shall have 
have they sometimes beensnubbed/no more legends; and no King 
by fine, but not very young ladies, | Cophetua could now finda beggar- 
because the children refused a|maid beseemingly to woo. The 
halfpenny for the nosegay, which|‘‘jovial beggar,” too, of Burns’s 
was about its cost, by the dozen|lay,is not. In fact, I have had 
bunches, at day-break, in Covent/ opportunities to observe that your 
Garden market in the bleak frost.| beggar, if he be a cripple, and 
Then there are Irish beggars.| must beg or pine in a workhouse, 
Some are old men, tottering tojis an exceeding dull fellow. In 
@ payper’s grave, who sell match-|our age an idle heavy lad who 
boxes, and when a civil word or|must yet be a runaway and scorn 
a pitiful look encourages them, /restraint, sinks into a beggar; the 
2eg eloquently. more quick-witted young vagrant 
is Well thin, Sir,” said a grey-|(for, in such cases, a common 
ied feeble Irishman, whom Ijlodging-house is a hot-house, 
pned, “I was a lock-smith, rcing- house) soon blodims a 
mer my prime, yer honner, a 
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markable change portending to 
this matter. In other days the 
vagabond, or the beggar, seems 
‘to have been, as Blackstone calls 
seamen, ‘favourites of the law:” 
or rather, perhaps, of London 
magistrates. ‘The man was, per- 
haps, sent off into the next street 
to beg, after bowing to an injunc- 
tion to “look out for honest 
work;” a frequent consequence, 
and always to the disgust of the 
reproved and now (in such func- 
tions) superseded beadle, who 
had captured the beggar ‘in 
the act.” Now the conviction is 
summary. 

The lines of street beggary are 
not, in this year of grace, cast in 
pleasant places. 
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By an act of the American Con- 
gress in March 1849, the secretary 
of the United States Navy was 
authorised to appoint three 
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amply furnished with the means 
of carrying out the instructions 
given. Those orders included 
not only constant observations 
upon the wind, the force and set 
of the currents, with their tem- 
erature, depth, position, &e., 
ut also notices of the general 
temperature of the ocean, with 
“deep-sea soundings.” 

In May of the following year, 
the United States ship Albany, 
Commander Plate, was despatched 
on similar service to the West 
India station, equally well found 
in every requisite for the pur- 
pose. The field of the “Fancy’s” 
operation was to have been the 
‘‘TJorse Latitudes” to the north 
of the Equator, and a few degrees 
south of the Line, between fifteen 
and twenty-five degrees west 
longitude. Unfortunately, this 
vessel proved unseaworthy, and 
her commander was compelled to 
relinquish his undertaking before 
being half completed. This first 
voyage was, however, not without 


suitable vessels for the purpose results, for it enabled the officer 


of investigating the phenomena 
of the winds and the waves, to 
find short routes, and to discover 
matters of importance to com- 
merce and navigation. These 
vessels were to sail under the 
instructions of Lieutenant Maury, 
the author of the Wind and Cur- 
rent Charts, published at New 
York. From some cause, but 
one vessel was fitted out for this 
important service; the “Fancy,” 


command to disprove the 
existence of various supposed 
rocks between the West India 
Islands and the African continent, 
and which had, until that time, 
been regularly laid down in the. 
official charts. Lieutenant Walsh! 
also discovered a submarine cur- 
rent of considerable velocity, 
moving in a direction opposite to 
that on the surface; he found 
water at a great depth, which, 


a schooner commanded by Lieu- when brought .up, relieved of all 
tenant Walsh, which sailed from pressure, and equalised to the 
-New York, in October 1849, surface temperature, proved to 
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be lighter than the water at the, direction of the sunken chip-log, 
surface. In ‘deep-sea soundings” propelled by the under-current, 
less was done than had been and the rate at which it moved 
anticipated, owing mainly to the was ascertained by means of a- 
loss of their longest wire-line, log-line and glass, in the ordinary 
which parted elose to the reel way. Lieutenant Walsh found, 
on deck. The deepest sounding by these means, a great number of 
made by this expedition, and under-currents moving at various 
which is alsothe deepest yet made, rates, according to depth, ranging 
was five thousand seven hundred from two miles to half a mile, but 
fathoms, or six miles and a half, always in a direction contrary to 
at which immense depth no bottom the surface current, and usually 
was found. This was made about moving at a more rapid rate. 
three hundred miles to the east- The second expedition in the 
ward of Bermuda, on the 15th Albany, proved far more success- 
of November, 1849, and serves to ful than the first; and although 
establish the fact, that the actual the scene of operations was on a 
depth of the great ocean basin is much more limited scale, the task 
greater than any elevation above was performed most completely. 
the sealevel. Thetime occupied This vessel was of much larger 
by this length of wire in running tonnage, more liberally officered, 
out was one hour and a half; and, and better supplied with matériel. 
to have wound it up on the reel In place of wire sounding lines, 
by two or three men, would have cod-lines of sufficient size were 
required at least twelve ‘hours; furnished, which were well waxed 
that labour, however, was not or oiled, and marked off at every 
needed, as the whole length hundred fathoms. The supply ex- 
arted at the surface, and was tended to fifty thousand fathoms, 
ost. sufficient, one might suppose, for 
It may not be uninteresting several such voyages, yet the 
to detail the mode by which the greater part of it was used on this 
direction and velocity of the one trip; losses of some thou-, 
under-currents were determined sands of fathoms occurring inces- 
— a method at once simple and santly from the inferior make of 
efficacious. <A large chip-log of the line causing it to part. 
a quadrantal form, the arc of it The first deep-sea soundings 
measuring four feet, and being were made somewhat to thesouth- 
heavily loaded with lead tokeep it ward of the Bermudas, where no 
upright, was sunk to the required bottom was found with lines of 
distance, say one hundred and one thousand nine hundred fa- 
twenty fathoms; on the upper thoms and one thousand fathoms. 
end of the line to which this was, Standing on towards Hayti, and 
red, was.a barrega, or float, within a few degrees of that is- 
h of course followed the land, bottom was found, and re- 
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gular sets of soundings effected in| The greatest declivity found in 
a most satisfactory manner from|the Mexican Gulf was eight hun- 
that point right across the Gulf of|dred and eighty fathoms, a trifle 
Mexico, and afterwards across the| over a mile, whilst, in the deepest 
Carribean Sea. From a depth of| part of the Carribean Sea, right to 
sixteen hundred fathoms (about|the westward, the soundings gave 
two miles) the ground gradually/fully thirteen hundred fathoms, 
trended upwards, towards the|decreasing, with a few irregula- 
coast of Hayti, with very ordinary|rities, to about three hundred fa- 
undulation. Passing on, westerly,|thoms in the vicinity of the gulf 
through the shoals and islands to|stream, between Cuba and Cape 


the northward of Cuba, at which} Haytien. 


island the vessel remained a day 
or two to overhaul the lines and 
correct the imperfections, a course 
of soundings was taken right 
across the bay from east to west, 
and again from west to east. 
Three months were occupied in 
this portion of the work, and al- 
though, at times, the squally state 
of the weather rendered sound- 
ed quite impracticable, the fine 
calm days intervening sufficed for 
every useful purpose. The result 
of these operations was to show 
that the depth of the two great 
waters, the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Carribean Sea, is not nearly 
so great as, from their extent, 
might have been anticipated; 
whilst, on the other hand the 


The formation of these 
two vast basins is especially in- 
teresting, as connected with the 
course and strength of the great 
gulf stream and other tfibutary 
ocean rivers, which it is now evi- 
dent feed the one mighty stream. 
The operations of the officers on 
board the Albany prove that, in 
the centre of the Mexican Gulf, 
stretching away for the North 
American coast, between the 
mouths of the Mississippi, to- 
wards the Yucatan Pass, there lies 
a ridge of elevated matter, which, 
whilst it serves to confine the in- 
coming gulf stream to its present 
course, protects the mouths of the 
great Mississippi from any en- 
croachments from that quarter. 
Doubtless, the submarine barrier 


submarine valleys situated be-jthus thrown up as it were for mu- 


tween Cuba and some of the im- 
mediately adjacent islands, stretch 
to a much greater distance below 
than the larger undulations. 
These contiguous ocean-valleys 
are, in fact, so many sharp — 


re-|northern torrent; 


tual purposes, owes its origin and 
growth to more than one system 
of rivers. In all probability, the 
mighty Amazon and Orinoco have 
as much to do with it as the great 
and should 


cipices descending to a depth of|these inquiries be carried out to 

sixteen hundred fathoms, and/their full extent by obtaining spe- 

twelve hundred fathoms; equal,|cimens of the bottoms in all these 

by land measurement, to two|soundings, the point might, with 

miles, and one and a half mile.|no great difficulty, be determined, 
Household Words. XIII. 27 
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through the means of microscopic tom was found at five thousand 
observation. five hundred fathoms, which is 

Who can say what mighty work the greatest depth at which 
may not be in progress beneath soundings have been successful; 
the surface of these far waters? for, although, in the Fancy ex- 
Who can tell what vast sedimen- pedition, two hundred fathoms 
tary formations may not be in deeper were explored, no bottom 
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course of preparation, to give to was found. 
the world, ina future generation, 
new lands, new countries, rich in 
organic remains, rich in all that 
can astound and bewilder the na- 
turalist, who, gazing in ages to 
come at the treasures thus locked 
up, will find within the over- 
whelming mass, fossil palms and 
infusoria from the Amazon; rep- 
tiles from the Orinoco; birds from 
the Rio Grande; plants and creep- 


ers from the Upper Missouri; Peak 


ine, beech, and ash, from the 


The above sounding 
corrected for drift, 7. e. making 
due allowance for the effect of 
under-currents upon the line 
whilst running out, gives an actual 
up-and-down descent of twenty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and 
fifty feet. In longitude forty-four 
degrees west, the soundings gave 
bottom at two thousand three 
hundred fathoms. From this spot 
to within twenty-four miles of the 
of Pico, the bottom 
ascended gradually to six hundred 


Mississippi — heaped up in gi- and seventy fathoms, whilst, be- 
gantic confusion with wrecks of| tween the Azores and Madeira, 
steamers, and skeletons of man, the depth increased to beyond 
and beast, and monsters of the a thousand fathoms. In this 
deep. course of soundings a great deal 

Haeine stated briefly the actual of line was lost from accidental 
results of the two first attempts at breakages; a casualty to which all 
fathoming the depths of the great the tackle employed appears to 
waters, I will now mention further have been especially subject. It 
operations undertaken in another will be observed that the sound- 
direction by the Commander of ings taken in forty-five degrees 
the United States ship John and forty-four degrees west longi- 
Adams, during the spring of last tude, differed most materially: 
year (1851). This vessel was the actual distance of locality did 
steered nearly due west, from lati- not exceed seventy miles, yet the 
tude thirty-eight degrees, fifty mi- ocean bed was found to sink from 
nutes north, and made some most over five thousand fathoms to less 
successful deep-sea’ soundings. than half that depth. Here, then, 
The first was taken in about fifty- we have a direct proof, that the 
two degrees west longitude, when irregularity in the submarine geo- 
bottam was found at twenty-six graphy of the world is not con- 
hundred fathoms. In about forty- fined, as has been imagined, to 
five degrees west longitude, bot- the immediate neighbourhood of 
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dry land, but that ocean valleys 
and mountains exist far away In 
the watery waste of equal gran- 
deur with any on our continents, 
and, as already proved, of greater 
vastness in some cases. This is 
but the result of an inquiry and 
research at present in its infancy: 
the knowledge is as yet only 
dawning upon our minds: what it 
may lead to, can be but mere sur- 
mise. The island of Saint Helena 
is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, 
rocky mass, running off ata very 
precipitous angle below the wa- 
ter’s edge. Doubtless, it forms 
the summit of some ocean Andes, 
some tremendous ranges of geo- 
logical structures, which, if in our 
upper-land, would be capped with 
eternal snows. 

Of the structure and irregulari- 
ties of the great southern basin 
nothing is as yet known. It will 
not be long, however, before we 
possess some data on which to 
rest future stores of knowledge. 
Already a portion of the American 
navy has gone to the southward 
in prosecution of this most in- 
teresting inquiry, provided with 
every possible requisite, and in 
charge of men of undoubted 
ability and energy. 

Before concluding this notice, 
it may be as well to detail the 
plan of operations as carried on in 
these deep-sea soundings. The 
cordage found to be best adapted 
for the work, is stout fishing-line, 
of equal strength throughout its 
entire length. It should be oiled 
or waxed, in order to prevent as 
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friction in passing rapidly through 
the salt water. The line must be 
measured off, and marked at 
every thousand fathoms with silk 
thread of various colours, tied 
tightly round it. The intervening 
hundred fathoms are to be de- 
noted by threads of correspond- 
ing colours, but secured ina dif- 
ferent manner, so as to indicate 
from one to nine hundred. 
The weight employed for sink- 
ing the line has been a thirty-two 
ound shot, slung in canvas 
yands, and so secured to the line, 
that any sudden jerk upon it will 
detach the one from the other: 
the labour of hauling up that 
weight at the end of a line, several 
thousands of fathoms long, would 
be far too great: as it is, the 
reeling up of the line itself is a 
task of considerable magnitude, 
though the reel is worked by 
cranks and fly-wheels, at which 
three or four men are employed. 
Several attempts were made by 
persons on board these surveying 
ships, to raise one of the thirty- 
two pound shot from the ground, 
when on the bottom of the ocean, 
at a depth of about three thou- 
sand fathoms; but although it was 
easy enough to drag it along the 
smooth bed, the strongest man in 
the vessel was unable to lift it an 
inch. To regulate and check the 
passing out of the line during the 
descent of the shot, canvas 
friction-bands are employed; 
otherwise the twine might flow 
from the reel more rapidly than 
the shot would sink it, and so“be- 


much as possible any degree of: come entangled on the surface. 


27* 
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It has been found by many trials,!may be made in those seas which 
that the weight descends with a! peculiarly form the highway of 
steadily decreasing rapidity, in our Oriental commerce. If these 
exact proportion with the depth things are worth the attention of a 
attained by it: a knowledge of young people like the Americans, 
this has enabled those employed how much more so of the care of 
in the soundings to detect the the British Government, whose 
existence of an under-current at ships of war are floating in almost 
any depth below, for the action every degree of longitude and 
of such current, though, perhaps, latitude throughout the watery 
of not more than half'a knot per world? In the vast Indian Ocean 
hour upon the great length of line there is, beyond doubt, a rich 
out, caused it to run off the reel harvest awaiting the labourer: 
more rapidly than, according to the field so often passed over is as 
the depth, it should have done. yet unexplored. The crude ma- 
In this way, by timing the descent terials extracted from ships’ log- 
of the line at every hundred fa- books go to show that in the In- 
thoms, not only is it perfectly dian seas there exists a gulf 
easy to detect the existence of an stream similar to that on the 
under-current, but also to de- Eastern coasts of America, having 
termine its position, and, with a temperature often above blood 
some tolerable accuracy, its heat. 
speed. The five thousand five In the system of aqueous circu- 
hundred fathoms run out by the lation thus detected, and in the 
Albany, with soundings, took two prevailing winds of the Pacific, 
hours and forty minutes in its are to be found the conditions 
descent, and required ten hours which cause the climates of the 
for re-winding by four men, ac- Atlantic States to be repeated 
cording to the usual rate. This along the coasts of China; the cli- 
rate of descent, it will be seen, mate of Western Europe to be 
was much less than that of the five re-duplicated in North-western 
thousand seven hundred fathoms America. In the tepid waters of 
of wire-line, which the officers of India which this stream conveys 
the Fancy passed out without get- towards the Fox Islands — the 
ting soundings, and which occu- Newfoundland of the Pacific 
pied but one hour and a half in its Ocean — is to be found the origin 
fall, owing to the smaller amount of the fogs of the North Pacific 
of friction with the metal than the and the European-like climate of 
fibrous line. Oregon. It may readily be ima- 
T.ot us hope that what has been gined that the storms which take 
rell begun by our friends their rise near the western margin 
ie Atlantic, may be not of the Pacific Ocean will also fol- 
fed by our own authori- low this stream in their course. 
| that similar researches The passage from China to Cali- 
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fornia, now made in fifty-four 
days, may reasonably be reduced 
to thirty, if we obtain an accurate 
knowledge of all these matters; 
and in like manner, the voyage 
from Calcutta or Hong-Kong to 
London might be shortened by a 
week or two. 


THE FIERY TRIAL. 


A LEGEND. 


““Go, carry to thy convent back 
That scarred and ugly face, 

And sure the lady sisterhood 
Will thank thee for the grace, 

If thoughts of beauty’s fleeting bloom 
For such meck souls be fit, 

Good sooth, they have their lesson here, 
Not delicately writ. 


Our household portraits do they need 
The added charm of thine? 

No; let oblivion drink the blot 
From our well-favoured line.” 


‘*In days of old, oh grandame stern! 
The holy olden time, 
To give a blemished lamb to God, 
It was a grievous crime. 
My darling sister from my kiss 
Her bright mouth backward drew, 
As though she feared the faded lips 
Had power to wither too. 
But her; why do I speak of her? 
My father scowled at me; 
Was it a dream that 1 had been 
Once fondled on his knee? 


‘*And yet, I could have borne ft all 
Had but my mother shown 

That, e’en beneath such foul disguise, 
Her love could tell its own. 

I kissed her hand, for near embrace 
I felt had been amiss; 

But my whole heart, my yearning heart, 
I poured into that kiss. 


“Oh love! wert thou as powerful 
As legends say thou art, 

Thy charmed touch had moved her hand 
To draw me to her heart. 
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They say I was a pretfy child 
(They need to say so now!) 

Ah! then she used to smooth the hair 
That curled about my brow. 


“The curls are gone, or gold or brown, 
Their lost hue I forget, 

But, on their scorched and scant remains 
That pressure lingers yet. 

Bot, for the cruel hand that stayed 
The red flames wreathing high, 

I might have died, and left my name 
A household memory. 


‘And, deep within my mother’s heart, 
Beyond Death's power to kill, 

I still had been the little child, 
The bright-haired darling still.” 


“Go back! Thy seemly covering 
The veil and hood must be, 

For never shall our ancient house 
Give coronet to thee.” 


“A coronet! oh, give me back 
The home affection gone! 
I covet from our lineal gems 
That pearl of price alone. 
*T was at thy word the convent’s gloom 
My childhood darken’d o'er; 
But I've stepped beyond the worldly 
shades, 
I shall not enter more. 


“Bethink thee, I am scarce sixteen, 
And grievous it appears 
To learn my life-time in a day, 
Yet live it three-score years. 
As well I may, for convent life 
Doth draw a sluggish breath; 
Life, did I say? — 't were better called 
A long lovk-out for death. 


“And, oh! amidst those cloisters dim, 
Where not e’en lhought is free, 

The mounting bird, the running strean, 
Would still keep haunting me. 

Nor could the missal’s sacred lore 
My thoughts with Heaven engage; 

Some landscape from the world without 
Still floated o’er the page, ‘e 


“Keep, keep thy wealth, and rank and 
name, 
Yea, home and friend deny, 
Let me be free to come and go 
Beneath God's open sky. 
In nature’s large and loving heart 
I have not lost my place; 
The stream that gives thine image back 
Doth not refuse my face. 
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“The flower doth not avoid my touch, 
-Nor tall tree wave me hence, 

The breeze doth kiss thy cheek and mine 
Without a difference. 

But sickly plants 1 love to tend, 
For these my kindred be, 

And, when their gentle breath flows out, 
It feels like sympathy. 


‘* With these andmy unquestioned thoughts 
Here will I live and die; 

Though at the altar, I should stand, 
Thy power I will defy.” 


In vain their stormy anger burst 
The steadfast maiden o’er; 

So they were fain to seek for one 
To take that burden sore. 


They offered wealth, but knight and squire 
Of high and low degree, 

Vowed they would need her weight in gold 
To wed with such as she. 

Then the poor maiden raised her head, 
And all a woman's pride 

Swelledthe slightneck, whilejestand scoff 
Flew round from side to side. 


But up then spake a yeoman stanch, 
And his sun-browned face flushed high, 
“Tf ye be knights and gentlemen, 
Thank God, so am not I! 
Ihave ahome. Dear lady, say, 
If thou couldst stuop so low; 
Thou knowest that on the lowly bush 
A pleasant fruit doth grow. 


“An ancient house; it hath in front 
An oak, a reyal tree; 

But each old branch, at morn and eve, 
Shall learn to bow to thee. 

It hath a pleasant garden-ground; 
I'l} make thee there a seat, 

Just where the rivulet can float 
Its lilies to thy feet 


‘*A quiet house, where, year by year, 
The building swallows come; 

Poor wounded bird! the heights are cold, 
Come to the sheltered home. 

And, to atone for all the griefs 
That robbed youth of its right, 

True love shall make thy later years 
A childhood for delight.” 


And then the maiden bent her head, 
ind all her pride was gone; 
> said, “I will wear out my life 
n serving thee alone.” 
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Then spake the grandame: ‘As thy wife 
She may not own my name.” 

“And shall not!" quoth the yeoman bold, 
“It waa her only shame. 


‘‘And keep thy wealth, thou cruel heart! 
It never shall be told, 

My wife had not sufficent worth 
To be mine, without gold.” 

Thus cast they from their halls of pride 
Their innocent reproach; 

But her bruised heart felt evermore 
Affection’s healing touch. 


And love, o’er the unsightly face, 
To its old magic true, 
Shed coloured tloods of softened light 
To please the husband's view; 
She read and sang to win his ear, 
And often would he bicss 
The voice, that seemed the lingering sprite 
Of her dead loveliness. 


And, as the years increased, arose 
Fair children round her knees, 

Who only felt their mother’s love, 
Not her deformities. 

Iler features did from her altered life 
Such natural graces gain, 

Her mother’s self could scarce have known 
The happy Lady Jane. 
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SUMMER AMONG THE FARMERS. 


In a country which, like Nor- 
way, can hardly be said to possess 
more than two seasons, summer 
and winter, one must ‘make hay 
while the sun shines.” The frost 
is generally in the ground from 
October till May, orthe beginning 
of June, and none of the chance 
thaws pierce the surface of the soil 
when it is once fast frozen. Fre- 
quently the crops are scarcely 
cleared and there remains no time 
for ploughing, before winter takes 
the farms into its keeping. Ne- 
vertheless, when he has once bro- 
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ken the ice, the sun is anything. 
but bashful, and his small talk, in, 
the shape of vegetation, springs up 
with a wonderful rapidity, A 
doubtful summer is a certain loss; 
tor the short season does not 
permit of waste time to be reco- 
vered. Even in ordinary years, 
many little devices, equally un- 
known and unnecessary in our 
more favoured land, are employed 
to help the farmer forward. 

The hay-season lasts from the 
end of July to the end of August 
or beginning of September; all 
hands are pressed into the service, 
and the horse demanded by the 
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generally formed of logs laid 
crosswise, up which the sledge 
goes, horses and all. In the land- 
ing at the top it 1s unloaded, the 
hay being conveniently deposited 
in the loft over the stable. But 
hay is not the only food housed 
for the maintenance of cattle du- 
ring the long winter. Straw is 
chopped up for them, and the 
leaves of many trees (such as the 
alder, poplar, &c.) are used to 


eke out other provisions. As 
autumn comes on, one may see 
women and children busily at 


work laying bare the anatomy of 
these trees, and carrying the 


traveller who journeys post, is leaves home in bundles on their 
very grudgingly bestowed. The heads. ‘The people even pay a 
hay-field itself has not an English rent to the owners for a right 
look; the stunted grass is thickly to secure this addition to their 
interspersed with weeds and wild winter stores. 
flowers of many kinds, among The hay-season is closely fol- 
which one sees commonly the tall lowed by the harvest. Wheat is 
French willow. not much grown; it is only here 
Women, as well as men, are and there that there occur small 
employed in mowing, and the cut patches of it,and what I have seen 
grass is usually hung on racks has been so thin and poor, that it 
about the field, to catch every certainly seemed scarcely torepay 
ray of sun and every breath of|the cost of cultivation. Barley 
wind. When it is dry enough, and rye are the customary crops, 


they take it home on hay sledges 
— carts resembling a cattle-crib 
set on wooden skates, with two 
little wheels behind, not larger 
thana pair of dinner plates. ‘These 
carry avery light load, and con- 
trast greatly with our large and 


with, perhaps, nearly an equal 
quantity of oats. Here, again, 
women are to be seen at work 
reaping, almost as frequently as 
men. ‘The corn is cut very close 
to the ground, to secure as muqh 
of the straw as possible. After 


solid hay-carts. The hay. in the lying a few days, itis stacked for 
sledges is conveyed, not toarick- drying and ripening, but not quite 
yard, but into the upper story of, in the same manner as the hay. 
the large barn ahich forms part! At regular intervals throughout 
of every homestead. It goes up the field are planted stout strong 
by means of an inclined plane, poles of ten or twelve feet high; 
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to these the sheaves are bound excellent, much better than flad- 
from top to bottom, all the heads bréd made of wheaten-flour; for 
being turned towards the south, that is disagreeably insipid. 
the warmest quarter, to ripen. Another pieceof autumnal farm 
This arrangement gives the corn- business in Norway, pleasant to 
field a most curious appearance, witness, is the bringing home the 
particularly towards evening, cattle from the Sceters up the 
when the sun is low and the long fjeld, whither they are sent at the 
shadows fall slanting from each beginning of the summer. They 
laden pole; the fields then seem are brought down in the middle 
to be alive with giants. Some- of September, either for sale to 
times, the corn is cut so green avoid the expense of feeding them 
that it remains standing in this through the long winter, or to be 
way even during the first frosts. kept in close confinement in the 
Now and then I have seen it hung cow-house for the next eight or 
out on horizontal beams, pro- nine months. In either case it is 
tected by a roof from some part a dreary change for them, after 
of the cold, while the wind had the freedom of their mountain 
full liberty to travel through the pastures. 
building. After all, it will oc- The herdsmen, carrying the 
casionally happen that none of|dairy utensils, or leading horses 
these means properly succeed; so laden with them, head the pro- 
it was, for instance, in the autumn cession; and the cow bearing the 
of 1851, when the rye was very bell walks next, the others dili- 
green and damp, and rye being gently following her lead. When 
the staple food of the people, a the cavalcade exchange land for 
great deal of sickness was occa- water, the amusementof the scene 
sioned. begins. During a passage of this 
Oats are used very much for kind I spent, one day, some hours 
flad-brod, whichcloselyresembles at a ferry. It was near the bend 
the Scotch bannock; it is oatmeal of the river, which, being of cont 
rolled out to the thinnest possible siderable depth and undisturbed 
extent, and being skilfully trans- by a single breeze, reflected 
ferred by means of a couple of| the adjoining banks and distant 
irons or sticks to a girdleor round mountains with a like distinct- 
plate of iron, supported on a ness. Somerafts of timber floating 
tripod over a bright wood fire, it down had runaground close to the 
is there allowed to bake for about landing-place on one side of the 
five minutes, being turned two or water, and about these many of 
three times during that space of|the village children clambered, 
time. It is then piled up on a laughing in the bright rays of the 
hanging raft, such as is used for sun, and taking their seats noisily, 
bacon in our midland counties. to see the passage of the cattle. 
When crisp, this oat-cake is really The ferry itself was, like many of 
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ours in England, a raft pulled 
across the water by a rope; but 
the banks being at this point low 
and rather muddy, there was here 
rovided the convenience of a 
little pier of timber logs on either 
side. As soon as the first drove 
appeared in sight over the hill 
immediately opposite, the ferry- 
man pushed over to meet them, 
and having received the greater 
art of the men and the horses, 
and the bell cow — I suppose be- 
cause she was nota good swimmer 
—returned, and landed them over 
the way. Thencame chaos. The 
cattle, not much relishing the 
sight of the broad water before 
them, scampered off in all direc- 
tions. Then there was a flying 
abroad of men, a shouting and a 
fighting with sticks after escaping 
tails, until at last somebody suc- 
ceeded in driving some two or 
three cows into the stream. These 
swam a few strokes, and then, 
perce that they were not fol- 
owed, they rushed back, dripping 
and bellowing, and throwing the 
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an involuntary plunge head fore- 
most, cow after cow completely 
disappeared, a flourish of the tail 
being the last thing visible. That 
cow was happy who, upon reco- 
vering her' balance, was not im- 
mediately tumbled over and again 
sent to the bottom. Once fairly 
afloat upon the stream the whole 
energy of the herd was spent 
in making haste to get out on 
the other side. The swimmers 
all threw back their heads, and 
struggled boldly forward, bel-- 
lowing by the way for want of 
thought; and, since no part was 
visible except the top of their 
heads, the surface of the whole 
water bristled with horns. ‘The 
endeavours of the cattle to climb 
the opposite bank on landing 
were most ungainly, and con- 
trasted with the graceful rising of 
the horses from the water. These 
being again laden, and the cows 
having shaken themselves to the 
best of their ability, the cavalcade 
moved forward. The men atten- 
dant on it formed a picturesque 


whole herd into a fresh state of part of the whole scene, dressed 


dismay. Afterwards, the forcing 
of the first few cows into the river, 
seemed at once to gain for the 
herdsmen the contested point. 
The success would seem then to 
be too great. The cattle all rush 
on towards the water, and pressed 
one upon another with so much 
impetuosity that they arrived, 
quite unawares, at the edge of the 
little pier which overhung the 
margin-of the river. Then, of 
course, suddenly the forefeet 
missed their footing, and, with 


as they were in the peculiar cos- 
tumes of their various districts, 
which is not unlike that of the 
Tyrolese; but, in addition, they 
often wear silver brooches of 
considerable value and curious 
designs, connected, now and then, 
by silver chains. They speak the 
real old Norsk, in contradistinc- 
tion to the modern language so 
called, which is in reality Danish. 
They are rich in legends and his- 
torical traditions to pour out on 
those who speak with them, but 
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uney wusirusy ue mUUErn Uiaecu,, Customer for timber of a better 
and are only confidential when] quality. 
they are talked with in their 
pe eRe and softened by FROSTY WEATHER. 
A WINTER in Norway is more 
note-worthy than summer, ac- 
cording to the notions of an Eng- 
lish stranger. In the first place, 
the cold is much more thorough 
than we get it at home, though 
not equal to that felt in other 
countries having the same lati- 
tude; and the measures taken 
against it arc manifold — for the 
Norwegians are as fond lovers 
of heat as people usually are ofa 
good thing whereof they never 
have been sickened by satiety. The 
large stoves, which are used alike 
in sitting and sleeping rooms, are 
lavishly supplied with wood, and 
Autumn is also, in Norway, the] produce atemperature, high and 
season for sending timber down) dry, which bakes an Englishman 
from high land forests to the sea-!alive. I used frequently to feel 
ports’ at the mouths of rivers,| that I was beginning to be cooked 
along which it is floated. While/about the temples, particularly 
falls and rapids interrupt the river) when I came into a hot room after 
logs are sent down singly, each| walking or driving. ‘Che cold is 
inarked after the owner’s fashion.}not only burnt out, but also shut 
When they reach the lower coun-jout by double glass windows, 
try and such obstacles have all} which, when once put up, remain 
been passed, they are collected/immovably closed till they are 
into rafts of tolerable size, so that/taken down in spring; so, very 
they support several men and/little genuine fresh air can find 
boys, who guide them on their|admittance, during winter, into 
way, and now and then afford; a Norwegian house. 
means of conveyance to chance| ‘The sledge takes the place of 
passengers. Qn their arrival at/the carriolefor travelling —a ver 
the port the rafts are broken up,'pleasant exchange; for a swift 
and shipped for foreign countries.| slide over the white snow, glitter- 
Holland receives from Norway|ing about one like a diamond 
hief portion of the smaller|desert in the sunshine, is very 
r, France being the best joyousexercise. Sledges are both 


For a few days droves passed 
the ferry four or five times in the 
course of the twenty-four hours, 
varying in numbers from a herd 
of fifty to one of nearly two hun- 
dred head. Afterwards, there 
was scarcely a cow to be seen in 
all the country round; every ox 
was astalled ox, and lived in the 
warmed cowhouse in company 
with sheep, ducks, fowls, and, in 
short, the whole live stock be- 
longing to his owner. If he was, 
not to sce another summer he 
awaited there his fate at the No- 
vember slaughtering. 
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single and double: the former is 
very much like the body of a car- 
riole, set upon skates; the whole 
carriage is not three feet from the 
ground, and, of course, light. The 
double sledge — which holds two 
persons sitting side by side, with 
the addition of a perch behind for 
a driver, or sometimes a double- 
seat —is both a much more con- 
siderable and much more com- 
fortable affair, inasmuch as one 
can sit in it instead of being half- 
reclined. A bearskin kaross covers 
the knees, and is strapped at the 
upper corners to the back of the 
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gentleman’s outer garment is a 
wolfskin coat, made with the fur 
outside, and thickly wadded 
within; it has a high collar, which 
can be raised to protect the neck 
and head; all is bound close to 
the body by a scarf, either knitted 
or woven, which is some six or 
seven yards long; this bandage, 
after acting as a comforter to the 
throat, is passed two or three times 
round the waist, and firmly tied. 
This is called a travelling scarf, 
and is considered quite a neces- 
sary part of human trapping. The 
gentleman wears, furthermore, a 


sledge, making an exceedingly fur cap, generally of otter or seal- 
snug apron, A pair of strong little skin — as these are the skins most 
horses are set between shafts, impervious to wet — which is pro- 
which spring from the curveof the vided with a deep shade, and has 
sledge or skate; they wear bells flaps, to be tied down over the 
on their collars, sometimes six or ears. Large knitted woollen 
eight in number, and these shall gloves, frequently made like chil- 


make music wherever they go. 
The use of this music is to serve 
the purpose of a railway-whistle, 
warning other carriages of an ap- 
proach, which otherwise, upon the 
noiseless surface of the snow, 
might escape notice now and then, 
and be the cause of serious colli- 
sions. When the snow is really 
deep, there is a track formed for 
the sledges, by means of a snow- 
plough, which is a frame of wood, 
in shape something like de letter 
V. The horse is harnessed to the 
point of the wedge, and, being 
slowly driven on, pushes the snow 
into a ridge on each side as he 
proceeds. 

The travelling dress, too, is 


dren’s gloves, with one division 
for the fingers and another for the 
thumb to cover his hands; such 
gloves being warmer than those in 
which the fingers are all separa- 
ted. Finally, to complete his 
equipment, he steps into a pair of 
over-boots, which reach nearly to 
the knee, or higher, and are ge- 
nerally lined with sheep-skin. 
These boots are made large 
enough to be drawn over those in 
common use, and are indispen- 
sable for walking through dgep 
snow. | 
A lady’s dressis lessremarkable, 
although the thickly-wadded stuff 
bonnet has an odd appearance. 


She wears great boots, like those 


curious, but well adapted to the! just mentioned, but not quite so 


climate in which it is worn. A. 


high, nor so heavy, though quite 
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massive enough. On stepping into 
the sledge, she finds there a large 
sack, lined either with wolf or 
sheep-skin ; it is rather longer be- 
fore than behind; into this she 
gets, and being carefully tucked 
in by the servant, sits down, and 
drawing the long end up as high 
as she pleases, is thus completely 
poked out of the way of cold. 

In strange contrast to the couple 
within the sledge, the boy who 
goes to drive, or take care of the 
horses, springs upon his airy perch 
behind, with no extra wraps about 
him beyond the boots, mits, and a 
comforter round his neck. But, 
then, happy fellow! he is con- 
stantly in motion, either running 
up the hills, or giving his weight 
behind, to prevent the sledge from 
sliding down too rapidly. Sosharp 
is the cold, that a very short time 
covers the coats of the horses and 
the kaross with hoar-frost; and the 
breath falls on beart, or veil, or 
anything within reach, in a white 
powder. 

The winter scenery is grand and 
striking. The snow hangs s0 
magnificently on the tall fir-trees, 
so heavily that the strong thick 
branches are borne down with the 
weight. Generally, at this season, 
the sun is so low in the sky that it 
does not rise so far above the 
overhanging rocks as to allow the 
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and branches, while some distant 
rock casts a deep shade over the 
back-ground, and provides a foil 
for the surrounding glitter. At 
night “the moon shines bright as 
day,” and the northern lights, 
though not very common, now and 
then come out to play. They vary 
in some degree from such lights as 
we see in England, being very 
seldom of that elegant rose-colour 
which we admire so much. They 
spring up faintly in the north, in- 
creasing in brilliancy as they get 
gradually towards the zenith, 
which becomes the centre from 
which flickering beams radiate, 
being in form like the beams of a 
yigantic dome. Across these there 
is a horizontal current of light con- 
stantly fluctuating, now bright, 
now completely vanished, some- 
times two such currents cross each 
other’s path, producing rainbow 
tints; but otherwise it is all co- 
lourless as moonshine. It is a fact, 
with rare exceptions, that the 
aurora will come out to play only 
on moonlight nights ; anit plays, 
asmight be supposed, very seldom 
in the southern quarter of the 
heavens. In mild weather it is 
considered by the Norwegians to 
foretell rain, and in cold weather 


‘OW. 2% 
Delightful as the exercise of 
sledging is in Norway, it must be 


narrow valleys a great share of still more so in Russia, or any 
sunshine. Then, when emerging country where one may glide along 
from a valley one comes suddenly without finding much inequality 
upon an opening, the effect is of hill and dale. In Norway one 
doubly beautiful; the light falls so may judge of this in some degree 
brilliantly on the sparkling snow,;)by the ease and rapidity with 

the encumbered stems,which the sledge flies over the 
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smooth surface of the frozen slippery weather, especially, 
rivers, which in winter become when it is impossible to descend 
high-roads. Fences are broken the hills with anything like des- 
down, and gates taken off their patch, they are particularly 
hinges, to make a way of getting handy, for the roads are in the 
to the river, and thereby saving a best state for them. Often after 
circuitous route up and down hill. a thaw followed by a frost without 
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In places where, from a neigh- 
bouring fall or other causes, the 
ice is not firm enough to be trust- 
worthy, a winter bridge is thrown 
across, formed of trees cut into 
equal lengths, laid horizontally, 
while others placed fongieadinalle 
at each side bind them together. 
So it floats like a bridge of boats 
till the ice binds it fast in its posi- 
tion. 

Those who are not driving, but 
making their way on foot, have 
also a means of getting over the 
ground very speedily in the shape 
of a miniature sledge, called a 
keelke. <A keelke suited to the use 
of an adult is about two feet long, 
by about fifteen inches broad. It 
is merely a flat board placed on 
two large wooden skates sheathed 
with iron, and is furnished with a 


snow, it is almost impossible to 
keep one’s footing, without iron 
spikes, which are strapped over 
the boots round the instep and 
ankle. Skates are not much used, 
for the ice is not so suitable for 
skating asin England. Itis made 
rough with traffic, and becomes 
very soon covered with snow. 

A far more useful and general 
winter amusement, is provided by 
the skier or snow-shoes. Those 
used in Norway are more simple 
in their construction than those 
which we are accustomed to see 
brought from North America. 
They consist merely of a strip of 
wood, three inchesin breadth, and 
from four to six feet long, pointed 
and turned up after the fashion of 
a skate in front. Across the middle 
is a strap of twisted twigs, which 


rope in front by way of a handle. fits over the instep of the wearer, 
These little sledges are so light as in thesame way as the tie of aclog. 
easily to be pulled up hill or along The feet are slipped in, a long 
level ground; but as soon as the stick or pole gives the first im- 
owner reaches adeclivity, he seats petus, and afterwards is used for 
himself on his kelke, and darts steering; then away flies the tra- 
down with railway speed, pulling veller, descending the hills as 
against the rope, and steering with swiftly as he could descend fhem 
his foot. The kelkes are in con- with the kelkes, and over level 
stant requisition; children drag ground a great deal better. One 
them up thesteepest placesfor the sees the two little furrows left by 
mere fun of flying down again; them as their track, on rocks and 
while the man who has a load to steeps, otherwise inaccessible, 
carry finds it convenient frequent- and along the ice and snow of 
ly to place it on his kelke, In rivers, in a straight, unswerving 
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line, which vouches for the speed steeper than others which they 
at which they have been heres had already passed, and, hindered 
ing. Men shooting down a hill, by the darkness from perceiving 
seen at some little distance, look the manceuvre of their guide, did 
much more like birds than human not hesitate in their career. So 
creatures. they were all shot over the preci- 
This kind of exercise has not pice, and met their death among 
: pastime only; there the rocks below. 
were, omneily, regiments who 
were exercised on eee eo 
both in Norway and Sweden, an 
they were in acive service during LAST HOMES. 
the war between the two countries Weare all born, and weall wish 
in the beginning of this century. to be buried — not quite at pre- 
It was, Paice. in the winter of sent — that point is settled. But 
1812—13, that a detachment of it still remains an open question 
this battalion, belonging to the how and where, we are to be dis- 
Swedish service, crossed the posed of by-and-bye. Shall we 
frontier, and seizing on a Nor- be potted with quicklime in a ge- 
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wegian peasant, compelled him, 
by threats of violence, to be their 
guide to some outposts of his own 
countrymen whom they were 
ordered to surprise. He consent- 
ed, but being a true patriot, and 

erceiving that they were quite 
ignorant of the course they ought 
to take, he determined to mislead 


neral mess — ag at Naples; shall 
we be thrust into places where we 
must offend and injure the sur- 
vivors whom we now profess to 
love — as in most English towns; 
shall_we be horribly and inde- 
scribably put out of the way, after 
forms and appearances have been 
complied with — as in London; 


them. Seizing a torch, he desired or, shall we condescend to follow 
them to follow, and shot off on his the example of any other nation; 
snow-shoes, leading them over not hesitating even if it be one 
rock and fell ina contrary direc- whose paganism we may depise, 
tion, while they, not suspecting or another whose superstitions we 
treachery, implicitly followed his may at once fear and. ridicule? 
lead. Shall we take pattern by any 

Presently, they arrived at the people whose morals we slander, 
brink of a precipice, over which our own being so faultless? Shall 
he threw his torch, and atthesame we for once be humble enough to. 
time dashing off his snow-shoes, observe what is done in other 
buried himself in the snow. The places,and then consent to lay the 
soldiers, beguiled by the descent remains of our departed friends. 
..of the torch, their leading star, in some spot where they may con-" 
cluded that they were only at tinue to prolong our tender affeg- 

ummit of a declivity, not tions, and keep our heart: “~ 
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and unpetrified, instead of be- 
coming a dangerous nuisance, 
and a pest? 

The more a town is crowded by 
the living, the less room is left to 
spare for the dead. Usually, when 
a place is thrifty, and its popu- 
lation increases, it spreads with 
them in due proportion. The 
mass of dust and ashes cannot be 
piled beyond a certain height, 
without enlarging its  circum- 
ference. But there are many 
towns so circumstanced that they 
cannot spread. 

“T wonder how they manage 
here for churchyards,”’ said I to 
myself, as I was taking an in- 
spective stroll about the streets of 
a ne fortified town in no 
part of the present British Km- 
pire. Every spot was occupied; 
streets, public buildings, and the 
open spaces necessarily required, 
left not a patch of ground appro- 
poe for interments; though 
tnglishmen might have found 
room, had it still been subject to 
their rule. “No sign of a church- 
yard to be seen! Curious! What, 
then, do they do with their dead?” 

I continued to search along the 
principal streets in vain. Passing 
through the gates of the town, at 
which young, blue-coated, red- 
pantalooned conscripts were ap- 
prenticed as sentinels, and over 
the bridges, on which horses and 
asses are forbidden to ‘trot, on 
pain of a fine, I was in the country, 
outside the fortifications. Not 
far removed were extensive sub- 
urbs, regularly built, with tall 
chimneys, and large manufac- 
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tories established by the English, 
with timber-yards, canals, and 
bakers’ shops, full of great loaves 
a yard long, and places where one 
can lodge on foot or on horse- 
back, though I prefer a night’s 
lodging in bed. ‘The main street 
was the one to follow. At a Ma- 
gazine full of odd curiosities, 
fitted up on purpose to amuse 
such of the straggling English as 
have eyes, I looked in at the 
window, to watch a lady in a bob- 
tailed jacket suiting herself with 
a smart pair of wooden shoes of 
the first quality; but before she 
had decided, a pattering and 
clattering was heard, which I 
knew must come from a large 
party of those females who con- 
spire to starve the carriers by an 
Anti Shoe-leather League. Look- 
ing round, there was the very 
thing I wanted — a funeral. 

It was headed by the priest, at 
a good stiff pace. The mourners 
followed, a numerous assemblage; 
the men by themselves, and the 
women with their shoes by them- 
selves, all decently and warmly 
clad; earnest and serious, though 
their step would not have kept 
time to the Dead March in Saul, 
as we usually hear it performed. 
Their rapid progress seemed odd, 
and I was beginning to think it 
disrespectful to the deceased; 
when it came to mind that we now 
and then despatch our departed 
friends by Express Trains; and 
no great harm done either. 

Why did they move so quickly ? 
Because the distance of the ceme- 
tery from the town is so laudably 
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great; and, because time is a indicate that the bodies beneath 
matter of measurement in which them had, likewise, advanced in 
there cannot be cheating. No the same natural course of yield- 
day contains more than a certain ing up their elements to nature. 
number of hours; no life has more In a sunny portion of a further 
than a limited number of days. part of the cemetery, the English 
The duty of interment ought not lie, all interred together. 
to set aside, but to dovetail nicely Even if what we call natural 
with, the other duties of life. feeling is the same all the world 
The cemetery was some way over, (which some have doubted,) 
‘beyond the wooden shoe-shop; the modes of expressing it cer- 
and, not having pressing business tainly vary exceedingly among 
to transact, I reached it leisurely. nations. What is only conventional 
Entering, not the funeral gates, propriety among one people, is 
but a little side-door next to the thought almost ludicrous by 
sexton’s cottage, I found myself|another. Here, a heart-shaped 
in a large quadrangular space, tablet is used to denote true cor- 
laid out on a very simple plan, and diallove. Some, too, will allow 
in great part filled with the little opinions and matters of faith to 
domains and narrow tenements creep out, which others would 
of those who have ceased to re- conceal. Thus, after ‘Here 
ee more space here below. reposes the body of Nainsee 
The outer oe of the area, ad- Gleneur,” a strange apostrophe 
joining the low inclosing wall, was to the dead is added; ‘“ Friend- 
divided into narrow freeholds, in- ship, esteem, and regrets follow 
scribed with words to the effect thee to the tomb in the eternal 
that the ground is to remain for night where thou hast descended. 
ever unbroken, except by the Receive, O tender daughter, a 
family whose members repose confession of grief. Thy rela- 
there. Lasting monuments of|tions, thy friends, while watching 
marble and stone are appropriate over thy ashes, will bless thy 
in these permanent possessions, virtues, and will shed tears.” 
especially as they do notexclude Well; tears, we know, are a 
the further decorations of grow- frequent accompaniment of sor- 
ing flowers, and wreaths, and row: and, accordingly, at the 
~ bouquets, as tokens of friendship, bottom of the inscription on most 
affection, and remembrance. The of these wooden gravestones, are 
central portion was mostly filled painted large black tears, as fit- 
by occupants not a perpétwié, but ting emblems, but looking more 
with a reasonable time allowed like bulls’ eyes, or Prince Ru- 
for their dissolution. Here, con- pert’s crackers, made of bottle- 
seauently, the memorial tablets glass, than anything else which 
almost all of wood. Those is usually seen. It must be a pe- 
ying nearly to decay would culiarly constituted eye to weep 
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such inky monsters. The usual 
number depicted is three. Some- 
times, in profuse cases, there are 
five, and even seven; but, now 
and then, grief is economised, 
and the sad shower is represented 
by asingle drop. There were but 
few painted tears on the English 
memorials, and those might be 
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man’s regrets cannot be eternal. 
A perpetual purchase of grave- 
land can neither insure everlast- 
ing marks of sorrow, nor a suc- 
cessive generation of those who 
are to supply them. 

It is to be noticed, with ad- 
miration, that even on those 
neglected tombs, nothing is dis- 


guessed to be not ordered, but placed which theaffectionate hand 
the spontaneous work of native has once arranged. Ornaments, 
artists. In contrast with the epi- which we should call childish, 
taph on poor Nainsee Gleneur, such as shells, painted medallions 
some British parent had placed, of glass, and artificial flowers, 
at the head of a small grave, a remain untouched and uninjured, 
little square board bearing only as long as wind and weather 
two words — Darling Child —le- permit. The wreaths of éternelles 
gibly painted. If we may judge hang till the flowers rot off, and 
from a comparison of the style of|thcir straw foundation alone re- 


epitaphs here, the grief of the old 
for the young, of parents for 
children, 1s more acute, though, 
perhaps, not more sincere, than 
the regrets which the young ex- 
perience for the elders who have 
preceded them. 

A “Pray for the repose of his 
soul,” is a natural address to a 
Roman Catholic visitor; but 
French politeness finds its way 
even upon gravestones, when you 
read there, “Jf you please, pray 
for the repose of his soul.” One 
can understand the feeling which, 
at the end of an obituary inscrip- 
tion, concludes all with a sigh— 
‘“Alas!’? But the repeated an- 
nouncements that “our regrets 
are eternal,” just exemplify the 
folly of exaggerated statements. 
Regrets may be perennial, and 
even life-long; but some of the 
freehold burial-places show, by 
their dilapidated. condition, that 
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mains; still they are not tossed 
aside in scorn or mischief. ‘The 
feelings of survivors, as well as: 
the memory of the departed, are 
treated with respectful forbear- 
ance. And, therefore, we ought 
not to more than smile on reading 
the announcement near the sex- 
ton’s door, thathe keeps by him, for 
immediate supply to customers, an 
assortment of crowns, or wreaths, 
made of everlastings, of ivory 
shavings, of feathers and ever- 
lastings, and of artificial flowers, 
from forty cenizmes, or a fourpenny- 
piece, as high as two francs, or one 
shilling and eightpence sterling | 
To linger a little longer among 
the tombs; — some mystery is 
contained in one inscription: 
‘Well-beloved wife, unfortunate 
mother-in-law, ... &c. Pray God 
to watch over your husband, up 
to the moment when he comes to 
rejoin you in heaven. Adieu.” 
| 28 
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This, with g little help as to facts, A long mile further into the 
would go gome way towardsatale. country is another cemetery; for 
A cautiously worded epitaph re- this is filling, and the churchyard 
cords.the end of an Englishmanes of the suburb is already full, and 
‘“‘Many years a Medical Practi- therefore is closed for seven years. 
tioner in this town, who met his The new burial-ground is a dry, 
death under peculiar and melan- sandy, square plot, enclosed on 
choly circumstances.” Very pe- all sides by a moat, filled with 
culiar!— His most intimate friend water, and accessible only at the 
was the Commissary of Police. entrance gates. Here, for some 
They had been spending the years to come, the dead, both 
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evening pleasantly with other 
friends; they left together, and 
had taken a little stimulant. It is 
supposed that the Doctor re- 
minded the Commissary of a debt 
due to himself, though no one 
can say exactly what might have 
been at the bottom of all. They 
just crossed the Market-place, 
and entered the official Bureau, 
from which the Englishman soon 
staggered out, stabbed to the 
heart, with a dagger which the 
Commissary had kept in his desk. 
No witness saw the deed: the 
victim never spoke after; and the 
culprit, in consequence (through 
the forbearance of French law), 
was acquitted, with a very severe 
reprimand from his Judge, and re- 
mained a long time in Paris with- 
out being allowed to resume any 
official appointment in the Police. 


from the suburbs and the fortified 
town, may be me Vga without 
affecting the health, or shocking 
the feelings of either. 

“But what is all that to us?”’ 
asks the reader. ‘‘ We do not live 
in fortified towns, hemmed in by 
rampart and ditch, like a beetle 
caught inthe middle of a Chinese 
nest of tea-cups. We do not want 
any Irench fashions here.” 

Very well, Sir or Madam, have 
your own way. Shut your eyes 
to what is good, as well as to what 
seems to,you absurd. But if Lon- 
don, and scores of other towns in 
England, are not fortified towns, 
as far as room for interments 1s 
concerned, I will consent to pitch 
my tent — and dwell in it too—in 
the midst of one of your ceme- 
teries, for the remaining portion 
of my life. 
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